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A LETTER. 



To The Medical Professiok : 

The vastly improved condition of the human mind ; 
the facilities for scattering information ; the develop- 
ment of mechanical science, and the more practical 
turn of human acquirements during the last half cen- 
tury, have all tended to fit the American public for the 
ready adoption of those theories -wIdic^ promise to ac- 
complish most in a given time. Everything has been 
accelerated ; the human mind itself, has been forced, 
like a hot-house plant, into premature maturity. What- 
ever is accomplished, is done under the high pressure 
arterial excitement of a day. There must be no loss 
of time ; the world is in motion, and we must change 
or be changed. But men of science, while they have 
occasionally been urged on, amid the hurried crowd 
of progressionists everywhere surrounding them, have 
generally quietly delved in the mines of thought in 
search of keys with which to unlock nature's El Dorado 
of truth. "We have to deal with man in all his capa- 
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cities and relations, trying to amend his errors, by re- 
storing him to life and health. Others seek to multiply 
the means by which he may gratify every wish. The 
unrestrained appetites and passions, thus tempted to 
evil and to excess, lay broad and deep the foundations 
of the mighty ocean of disease, which we are called on 
to combat. When we look at the age and respectar 
bility of our profession ; when we contemplate the cen- 
turies of midnight thought, which the glory of our art 
has called forth ; when we count the host of eminent 
men, who have worked out their long lives in trying to 
solve the problem of disease, and to develop our re- 
sources for combating its ravages — we must be deeply 
impressed with the sacredness of the mission of a sci- 
ence which neither mechanical ingenuity, love of gain, 
winning and transcendental theories, nor the wild and 
enthusiastic ebulitions of the progressive mind, have 
been able to cause to falter nor deviate from those 
eternal principles of truth and reason which have been 
always claimed as the beacon-lights of legitimate sci- 
ence. 

Medical science, like Christianity, is one and indivisi- 
ble. Truth is truth, wherever found, or by whomso- 
ever taught. Creeds and parties may spring up like 
mushrooms in the dewy night of midsummer, but they 
must vanish like the aurora borealis, before they have 
made an impression on the world's understanding. What 
is true in the tenets of one creed, is true in the tenets of 
all creeds. Truth must harmonize with itself, and with 
nature. Let us reason together ; — ^from all nations a 
cry comes up. What is truth ? It is the question of the 
day, has been the question of all time past, and must 
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be the question for all coming time. We may not tell 
who are the positive possessors of truth, but we can 
assert that let who will, or may possess it, it is truth, ' 
harmonious and unchangeable; for truth is truth, as 
much as granite is granite, and marble is marble, and 
gold is gold, the world over, whether in the mind of 
the slave or the philosopher ; whether associated with 
kindred truth, or surrounded by exploded error, it re- 
mains unchanged, and unchangeable, whether we be 
able to distinguish it or not. It may not have been 
discovered, or it may have been lost, but like its eter 
nal Author, it has always existed. 

But among the 'conflicting assertions and pretensions 
of men, how shall we determine what is the truth ? In 
the vast Babel of human systems, how shall we find 
the true vernacular ? How shall we know what is true 
and what is false — ^where is the standard ? Is it the 
unanimous consent of all who have attained high posi- 
tions in the world of science and art ? Does it reside 
in one mind, or in an association of minds ? Time has 
falsified many convictions which we once cherished as 
truth. What and where was truth during the early ages 
of mankind ? Was it hidden in the pillars of Seth, or 
buried with the occult sciences in the pyramids, or the 
astrological legends of Babylon — or veiled in the mys- 
terious hieroglyphs of the Thaumaturgists — or traced 
on the astronomical tables — or in the Vedas and Shas- 
ters of India — or closeted in the alcoves of Alexandria, 
in the ancient character of Confucius ; or was it found 
in the philosophies of Greece and Rome ; the oracles 
of Apollo ; in the chair of St, Peter ; the conclave of 
cardinals, or some noted council of learned doctors ? 
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Tell US where was God, and we will tell you where 
truth had its abiding place. God is the fountain of all 
truths, and he has woven them into all nature. Men 
of science try to read from the face of nature, the mys- 
terious histories of truths, which, while many, are yet 
one and indivisible. The greatest of these truths refer 
to man, whose nature and capabilities, whose powers 
and frailties, furnish subjects of thought for the medi- 
cal man. We all aim at the same great ends ; all labor 
to understand man's mysterious organism, and the laws 
which preside over it in health and in disease. We all 
want to lengthen out the span of life to three-score and 
ten. Then, why should We hate — ^persecute — misrepre- 
sent ? What is discovered by one man of science, is 
for the benefit of, and belongs to, the whole race. 

We have labored with this impression, and under 
the solemn conviction, that after doing all we could to 
assist in developing the glorious art of curing the sick, 
we could do no more than discharge our duty. We 
claim no credit in endeavoring to bring the results of 
our labors and experience before the profession, believ- 
ing, as we do, that knowledge is common property. 
What we have done, is only a little of what must ulti- 
mately be accomplished : with each succeeding edition of 
this work, we hope, not only to give additional descrip- 
tions of active concentrated remedies : but the processes 
of obtaining these concentrated articles, which have been 
crowded out of this edition, for two reasons : — 1st, we 
wish the profession to test the value of these medicines, 
and 2d, for want of space in the limits assigned to the 
*first edition. We beg to have it distinctly understood, 
that we make no preteMions above others of our pro- 
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fession, and should not, at present^ have thought of 
publishing this work, had not the demand for informa- 
tion relative to the agents prepared at the American 
Chemical Institute, demanded some work of the kind. 
In its preparation we have been as careful as possible, 
under the circumstances ; but there may be typograph- 
ical and minor errors which have escaped our notice. 
We will be under especial obligations to physicians who 
will communicate to the proprietors of the American 
Chemical Institute, their experience with the agents of 
which the following pages treat. 



/ 
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This work proposes to tareat of the positive principles of 
mediciiial value, contained in our vegetable materia medica. 
Tliis, the writer ^opes to do in a spirit of candor and fidmeas; 
it being his object to introduce to the notice of the profiBSsion, 
only those active, concentrated preparations, whose action ia 
Qonstant, and whose therapuetic value is positive. It is not 
proposed to speculate on the 2>ossible applications of these 
agents, but to embody, in this work, all that is known, and 
which will tend, when known to others, to place them properly 
before the profession. Whoever writes a medical book, should 
first know that he is prepared to impart, to his professional 
brethren, information which will, when used by them, benefit; 
the community at large. Our professional associations have 
enabled us to investigate the subject upon which we propose to 
write, under advantages enjoyed by few, and, if we shall be 
enabled to impart to others what deeply interested us, when 
studying the value of the concentrated vegetable preparations, 
the labor of preparing the following pages will be devoted to 
a good cause, and we shall feel that our duty has been, at least, 
partially discharged. 

Christian humanity, as well as scientific integrity, ought to 
cherish any scheme, which haa for its object the elevation and 
perfection of the science of medicine. It is every man's duty 
to do his neighbor all the good he can, and as little harm as 
possible ; so it is every physician's duty to relieve the sick, and 
teach them how to avoid disease. The mere administration of 
2 
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medidnes by the physician, does not release him from fiirther 
responsibilities to his fellow citizens, but to the utmost of his 
ability he must care them. . It is presumed that every one who 
assumes the responsibilities of caring for the public health, is 
actuated by motives of b^aevolence and integrity of purpose ; 
and, in proportion as such is the case, will there be manifested 
a warm interest in whatever tends to enable the practitioner to 
most surely do that for his patients, which the exigencies of the 
case demand. It would be very difficult for those who have not 
practiced medicine, to comprehend how much a conscientious 
physician suffers, in consequence of the uncertain action of th^ 
preparations which he is compdled to dispense. In all ages, 
this annoying circoxostance has engaged the attention of the 
more philosophical membeis of the profession. Chemical 
analysis and experimient have OFOwned the labors of investigators 
with much more success than could have been expected, by 
those who knew the disadvantages and obstacles which had to 
be first surmounted; When we look at the nature of the 
physician's mission among men, and understand the character 
of the scenes which constantly bear as powerfiil moral incen- 
tives on his conduct, we shall have, if we, ourselves, possess 
correct ideas, a very exalted opini<m of professional worth, and 
honest investigation. 

Since the writer first entered the ranks of the healing art, or 
became one of those who practice it, he has heard severe denun- 
ciations directed against the medical profession; audit is painfol 
to state, that physicians have sometimes joined in the disgraoeftal 
tirade against the integrity of motives, by which their proifeBp 
sional brothers were actuated, in rendering services to the sick. 
As for our own part, we are heartily tired of such slanderous 
imputations. Of course, there may be rare instances where 
men do not act fix>m proper motives ; but we speak of the great 
mass, and contend, that physicians alone are competent to 
decide upon the purity of the motives by which the profession 
is actuated. Very few of our people, even of the more intelli* 
gent sort, know the extent of study, close application, and rang9 
of learning that is BeosssarjF to complete the eduoation of ikM 



Mdly competent physiciftit When we tttiiik of the predotii- 
noBs of Hfe ftnd heidtb, the Cftrelessnettr of the public, or tlM 
pterailmg i^orance cf the laws of heaMi, and the best means 
6l promoting longevity, we cannot btrt be impreased with the 
fiict, that the importance of the phjsiciain's mission is too oftieil 
linderrated, except, perhaps, when he has been enabled, hf 
ridllfally directing Ins agents, to arrest a disease which bid faif 
to prove -fetal — and, thus, by aarousing our gratitude, secure for 
himself a proper acknowlet^ment of the value of his services; 
In this utilitarian age, many seem to think the physician, lik^ 
A^nselves, has been actuated in the adoption of his profession, 
entarely by motives of selfishness ; but our experience — and, from 
our extensive intercourse With physicians, this has not been 
limited — ^lead^ns to a different oondusicm. We believe the 
seienoe of the healing art to be founded in the purest benevo- 
lence. Indeed it could scarcely be otherwise, for there is nothing 
Be alluring, in the constant contact with pain and suffering, as to 
hold out any inducements to the devotee to medical science, 
except the pleasure he experiences in doing good to his fellowi* 
— <dissippating pain, and setting up again, in the system, the 
Feign of health. Every young man who has the least observa* 
tion, must be, before he begins the study of medicine, oonver* 
versant with the difficulties which he must experience in rifidng 
to eminence in his profession — for, while* other professional men 
cBsplay their talent and sMU beft»re the scrutinizing public, h(d 
exercises his art, exhibits his competenqr ooly in the retirement 
rf the invalid chamber. Indeed, every consideration of this 
sutrject, must fhrnish fresh evidence of the zeal which physi- 
ciflxm display in caring for the sick, and refute, as a base slander 
at, private and professional character, those unjust and unkind 
iztiputations which we sometimes — ^nay, but too often— -hear 
eioaping the public mouth-piece. 

Our own observation is conclusive to us at least, tiiat there 
aire few physicians (we mean such as aere entity to the appella^ 
tion) who aro ind^rent to the imjnovemenfs and discoveries 
which are being made in the seienee- of medicine. Medicine, 
Bite ^otbtr weSmMii ctoHei y sl h m*r^ prntMim. Physknant 
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tare well awaxe of this &ct, and, henoe, it is quite difficiilt to 
find a practitioner, who is not constantly trying to &thom, or 
develop the laws which goyem the phenomena that he every 
day sees. This general reaching after causes, accounts fi>r the 
numerous sects or parties in the projfession. These all aim tQ 
aK^complish the same thing, viz : to learn the surest, safi^ and 
mostspeedy way of curing diseased humanity. Sectarianism ii^ 
the mediccd profession arises from the conscientious scruples of 
practitioners, the whole of which is foimded in a sense of abstract 
benevolence. It is quite true that when a physician is told that he 
has been, all the time he has practiced his art, doing his patients 
i^ore harm than good, his sense of just motives and integrity 
of purpose revolts at the admission of the fsuot^ if £act it be; 
yet, if he is a learned man, with large conception of truth and 
right, he has only to be convinced of his error, to abandon it 
Unfortunately, however, those who make discoveries, too gene- 
rally denounce the opinions of others, and teach in a style so 
dogmatic, that they tend rather to retard than advance the 
march of scientific, progression. 

To render this subject quite plain, we have only to examine 
briefly, general and special therapeutics. Two thousand years 
ago, physicians were as tenacious of their opinions as at present, 
i^ indeed, not more so ; because as the mind is more enlarged, 
and is better informed on special topics, one learns to distrust 
theories which are not clearly based on feots. So many theories 
to account for the therapeutic action of agents have been exr 
ploded, that physicians receive, with extreme caution, the 
speculations of any person; and justly enough demand th^ 
fiacts and experiments upon which the theory is based to be ex^ 
hibited for their inspection. This, we say, is proper and ough^ 
not to be objectionable, indeed is not, to those who really de^x& 
to increase our positive knowledge of the agents of cure, and 
the laws by which they exert their therapeutic influence, when 
taken into the system. It is not our province to write, at this 
time, a work on general therapeutics, but, as we are to treat 
of new remedies, and concentrated forms of old remedies, we 
shall be compelled to refer occasionally to certain great laws 
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which are well established, in order to make our positions in 
regard to the thferapentic action of special agents clear and con- 
sistent with the truths of science. 

Unless it can be shown that the human constitution has un- 
dergone changes as the race has grown older, it may be asserted 
with propriety that medicines affect the human system in this 
age, exactly as they did at former periods. This propositioii 
needs some modification ; for, though Senna has, at all times, been 
a cathartic, it is questionable whether the modem constitution 
reacts under its influence just as it did centuries ago. If our 
physiologists are not mistaken as to the influence of the tem- 
peraments, and their' modifications in different ages, it would 
fleem that a careful study of the temperaments is necessary to 
enable us to appreciate the general principles of therapeutics. 
It is certain that, as the mental portion of our constitution has 
been cultivated, so, in the same proportion, has the physical 
organization been allowed to degenerate, until all can and must 
see we cannot now resist disease as did our ancestors. Nor 
will the modem system bear the heroic treatment of the an- 
cients. These changes are to be referred to our changed habitis 
of life, and greater activity of the whole nervous apparatus. 
The consideration of all those circumstances which modify the 
action of mediciaes, constitutes an important and interesting 
filature in the science of general therapeutics. It is to be 
greatly lamented that so few study these modifying conditions, 
iand yet so persistently cling to the ancient custom of heroic 
medication — ^treating symptoms, without sufficiently inquiring 
into the causes which are operating in the system, with vigor 
enough to produce the symptoms which become the alphabet of 
pathological conditions. AU the parts of medical science are so 
Wended that it is rather difficult to treat of one branch without 
drawing materially upon the others. As we shall be compelled 
to frequently refer to physicians, it may not be inappropriate 
to offer a few explanatory remarks concerning them and their 
fldenoe at this place. A physician is he who endeavors to 
understand the ftinctions of this complex organism, and to 
relieve it of p^ and disease, when it is not in a physiological 
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condition — whose knowledge of anatomy and pliTcdoIogj 
enables him tocompTehend the extent of a pathological oondi- 
tion ; to peroeiye the therapeutic indicatioiifl^ and whose knowl- 
edge of the materia medica enables him to substitute a heathy 
Ibr a diseased qrittem. And he is the best^ most skillful and 
trostworthy physician, who loses fewest patients in practicei — 
who, knowing the frailties of the fleshy ministers in kindness to 
us, whether appreciated or not, and whose sense of conect 
motiyes is so predominant, that he will treat with indi£Eerenoe 
every remark which might tend to destroy the equanimity of 
his mind and judgment, thus lessening the value of his opin- 
ions. We do not believe that the most learned physicians are 
necessarily the most skillM practitioners. Indeed we know that 
such is by no means the case— and we account for the &ct by 
supposing that no amount of learning can compensate the defi- 
eiency which attaches itself to a man of mere theory, who has 
had no experience. A physician may be enabled to analyse 
any agent in the materia medica, aye, even to determine the 
proxii^ate principles which enter into its composition, yet with 
all his knowledge of physiology and general therapeutics, he 
will be but little conversant with the real therapeutic aotiou 
of special agents, unless he shall stand by the bedside of his 
patients, and there observe for himself those minor fSitcts in 
medidne which are all important to the successful practitioner. 
Even more, some physicians, no matter how extended their 
opportunities, nor how profoimd their learning, seem never able 
to read the symptoms of disease, or if they do, are unaUe to 
adopt those means by which alone the disc^ may be broken 
up« There are iheoreiical physicians, and there are practical 
• physicians. Teadiers, we jfear, are too often to be classed with 
^e former, and practitioners too often hold in contempt the 
mere pratings of theory. We do not feel disposed to place our 
lives in the hands of a man who has had littie or no practice in 
his art; nor are we willing to trust ourselves to the chance 
practice of one who makes no pretensions to a knowledge of 
the theory of medication. Whatever takes place in this world 
of causes and e&ct, is determined by certain precise law8;.aad 



^mhoeweat waAmtm^ik tiio^ wlueh ftmaSB over the aeliaMtf 
aeiddiQiii€4^ lusud has humI^ hispisGlf fl wff^jl i ^T with tho pheaM^> 
meoa of effects^ so aa to iecognii6 tfa» x^ponUang causos-^^riio 
hat. a oonrect knoidedgd ol jfkjmoktgj and pathology, his 
Tarj nearly fouDd the philosopher's stone' of the healing mjt, 
14 under snoh ekcexuoatances^ a physscian is an nnsuooefla^ 
psaotitioneF, and so adTenie oondttUnia pertaaa to hi« bvameni, 
each as the eonpkqrment ef impme or inezt agents, we magy 
safely conolade thirt the defitet is in hia mental oonistitation^avd 
ihat fdiydc is not hia proYince. So much for our opinionaof 
Ihe soienoe of medicine ai^ those who praetice the art 

Nineteen-twentieths of ihe physiciana in America, would, 
ttostprohably, admit die jnatseasofoiKrreinarks; and,intnitli, 
have painted some sunilar pioture, as iheir beau ideal of that 
alandard by which medical men ought to measure their motiree. 
A large part of the non-medical <sammnmty will, howev^ con- 
tend that our pksture is afreakof the imaginatkm, 
Oioraelyes, and that it is as new to «b as to theBaselyes. It Js 
not a reason that snch is Ihe case, howerer, for though allfb 
not see motives in the aame hgfat» and many judge of others by 
tiiemselves, yet does every phase 'of the phymdan's missien 
dearly prove that when he departs from ear standard, the fiuilt 
is with those who trammdl him. and oblige him to do that to 
please others* whidh his own better judgment condemns. 

In a woric of this chazacter, no one would expect us to go 
into a special oonaideration of idlthe agents used by either tike 
aneieints or modems. Indeed were we merely to catalogue tiiem, 
• tiM space we have set apart for genemlremaskswonU be pretty 
well occupied; but we can treat briefly, in a general way, of 
bath, so as to eonvey to the reader a dear idea of the advan- 
4ageB enjoyed by the modem over the ancient physician, and to 
enable us to aj^reciate the recent improvements of the materia 
fiiedioa. It is veary certain that many modem doctrines origin- 
atod with the ancients, though modem discoverers are not par^ 
tioulasriy anxious, one would think, to acknowledge their indei^l- 
edness to the first ooltivators of medicina As we desire t5 
ttake no imp9K^)er impreanons <m oar readers, we xaay ht 
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Bzxsased for saying, ihat the Baoerdotal incantationB of llie eaily 
physiciaDA bear a poeitiye rdation to the modem doctaine of 
Biyohologioal Medioations, as at present taught in England, 
and pretty generally admitted in this country. Mesmerism, 
Hydropathy, Hameopathy, Ao, may be traced &r back, and 
perhaps were all the speculations of the ancients, on medical 
theories made public at the present day, disooyerers — ^reaUy 
auch, and pretenders — wotdd rapidly decrease in number. We 
hoaoT discoverers — ^men who stem the tide of composition, and 
Uess mankind by the result of their labors; but for those whose 
highest ambition seems to be to associate their names wilii 
r^enerated ideas or theories, which they claim as discoveries, 
original and their own, we admit that we do not entertain the 
highest opinion. 

The ancients, knowing little of botany as a science, welre 
unable to describe and transmit to our times the knowledge 
which they possessed of the vegetable materia medica — and we 
think it reasonable to suppose that most of their remedies 
were vegetable. Prom the fiw5t of their ignorance of botany, 
it would be only natural to suppose that their classification was 
equally as deficient. It is certain that other agents, besides 
those derived firom the vegetable kingdom were used, but the 
proportion was so small that no notice need be here made of the 
superstitious compoimds with which the jEsculapians worked 
wonders. As we shall introduce a paragraph on Psychology, or 
whatis more appropriately called P&rf chological Medication, we 
need not now offer any theory, nor bring forward any &cfs to 
aocoimt for the therapeutic influence exerted over the system 
by Psychological agents. It requires no stretch of the imagi- 
nation to reconcile the declaration we make, in asserting diat 
ibe ancients learned the medicinal value of plants, iii almost 
every case, by the empiric use of infiisions, or teas. It is highly 
pKofaable that the agents employed were of the simplest kind, 
and few in nimiber. Even in compaoatively modern times, this 
remark would hold good, for it is a notorious &ct that the pharma- 
oopias of the middle ages are not crowded with a great number 
cf curative agents. Many of tiiem axe now oousidered quite 
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TafaifileBB, or used &it purposes very different from those fbor 
which they were used by the earlier physicians. Some of the 
most reliable agents in the materia medica were introduced 
at a very early day, and not only were they well described, 
but many of their more obscure therapeutic yirtues were 
pointed out 

But it was not imtil the time of Linnads that the great extent 
of resources offered by the vegetable kingdom, daimed from 
physicians and chemists the consideration which its importance 
demanded. At present^ no one pretends to be able to number 
the agents of cure which a wise Creator has furnished in the 
vegetable world. The investigator of the present day enjoys 
advantages oyer the early laborer, for we not only have ancient 
and modem experience, but the positive tests of chemistry, to 
guide us rightly in the path of discovery. It is true that we 
have, as before indicated, very many agents, at present in high 
repute, which have been in use thousands of years, and yet we 
know comparatively little of them, chemicallj^ considered. So, 
too, we have agents which were discarded as worthless and 
inert, by the early physicians, but which are now known to 
possess powerful and important medical properties. Again, we 
have many agents which have been only recently introduced to 
the notice of the practitioner. To form a proper acquaintance 
with all these agents, is no light task, and we shall not ask so 
much of our readers. 

The physician of extensive practice, will seldom use one-third 
of the really important remedies which have been already 
discovered, and which constitute, very likely, only a small 
proportion of the great variety foimd in every latitude, and it 
is our intention to select from those in common use, the more 
important for illustrating the subject before us ; but before 
entering on a consideration of the subject proper, we shall ask 
the attention of the intelligent reader to a few oonsideratioDB 
finmd in the next diapter. 
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It is the object of true medical science to render the art of 
prescribing as positive as possible, and among the first consid^> 
ations to be noticed in establishing this, is to comprehend the 
circumstances which modify the action of medicines. We shall 
endeavor to asaurm nothing, but treat candidly of ihQ Jads 
appropriate to the illustration of our subject. In prescribing, 
we are compelled to regard as a modifyuxg circumstance, the 
AGE of the patient to whom we are about administering to. 
The three periods of infancy, manhood, and old age, may be 
briefly noticed. In children, the nervous system is peculiarly 
active, and the impressibility, consequent upon this activity, 
makes it necessary to be exceedingly cautious in administering 
medicines to them. This is apparent, when we consider how 
very easily the infimtile system is affected by changes of temper- 
ature, light and darkness, wet or dry air, &c. Irritants and 
narcotics, which are intended for the use of such patients, should 
be extremely mild. The neglect of this precaution explains 
the shameful mortality among children, in our larger cities. 
Young children, also, seldom require alterative medicines, for, 
owing to the activity of the nervous system, they recuperate 
very rs^idly, when the causes of disease have been removed. 
No matter ivhat the agent may be which we administer to chil- 
dren, they should be kept as quiet as convenient, xmtil after the 
operation of the medicine. As a general remark^ medicines 
administered to young children, should be given in solution, 
and be readily soluble. 

After the age of puberty, we observe great changes in the 
system, which continue until the age of complete manhood is 
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attained. Wiien physicians or writers speak of doses, or the 
action of medicines in the system, imless they specify some ago, 
it is presumed that they re&r to aotions and doses, proper and 
common in practicing on adult men. During adult age, the 
action of medicines is much more constant, and the influence 
of external atmospheric conditions, less important Every 
apparatus of the system is perfectly devdoped, and all actiye ; 
but in old age, we find that there is a languor in the nervous 
system, instead of a marked activity, as in children. Every 
function is performed more slowly, the recuperative power is 
teas active. Disease, with the old, runs its course slowly ; the 
powers of chylosis are weakened, the secretions axe diminished, 
there is an obtuseness of nervous sensibility and muscular re- 
sponse ; large doses of medicine are borne with more impunity ; 
medicines administered to them, ought to be of a stimulating 
kind, and not so readily soluble ; hence, resinoids act charm* 
ingly on old persons. 

The modifications produced by the difference of SEX, is 
remarkable, and worthy of notice. We find women more 
susceptible than men, to the influence of medicine, and espe- 
cially so, when near their catamenial periods. We must, then, 
be careful in administering resinoid preparations, for, as they 
are more stimulating, by reason of their less ready solubility, 
and as the uterine system is exceedingly susceptible to impres- 
sions, we may bring on a condition which it is desirable to avoid. 
More than this, we must constantly bear in mind, that the 
slightest irritation of the uterus or its appendages, will give rise 
to a variety of symptoms, which we should not attempt to 
combat with active medicines. During the period of pregnancy, 
we should avoid the administration of those less soluble resinoids 
which occasion griping pains. The uterus is to the female, 
what the brain is to the man, in the production of symptoms 
of endless variety ; and it will be well for the physician to 
inquire into the state of that organ, before making any appli- 
cation of remedies. Narcotics, drastic purgatives, partura&cientei^ 
and diuretics, must be administered to pregnant females, with 
much caution. 
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The modifications of therapeutic action, which arise from 
TKMPEBAMBNT, are too numerous to be properly noticed in this 
place, yet we must remind the practitioner, that the temper- 
aments cannot be neglected by him who wishes to prescribe 
with certainty. By tiiie bedside of his patients, the physician 
soon learns that the temperaments have a real foundation in 
nature, and that much depends upon them, to obtain satisfiictory 
results of the action of medicines. Those persons who have a 
predominant development of the encephalic temperament, are 
very impressible to medicinal influences; and hence do not bear 
well, either stimulants or irritants, and require, as a general 
thing, smaller doses than those who have more languid temper- 
aments. Persons with a positive predominance of the encephalic 
temperament, are so impressible, and so easily unballanced, that 
it is not rare to see the whole system thrown into a pathological 
condition, by a mere mental emotion — some undue impression 
made on the mind. Such persons are littie more than compounds 
of mentality, and to whom thought, constant and intense, is just 
as necessary as the function of digestion, K they cannot think, 
they are immediately sick. The idea, too prevalent in the 
treatment of such patients, that the first work of the physician 
is to stupify or somnelize their minds, by repeated doses of nar- 
cotics, is founded in a &lse philosophy, and should not be 
encouraged. The desire or appetite for mental stimulus does 
not arise from a morbid condition of the nervous system, but 
is a result of their organization. Persons with such temper- 
aments, are the most proper subjects for psychological medica- 
tion. Possessing, as they do, strong sympathetic powers, they 
are apt to accumulate, upon particular viscera, more nervous 
energy than will be thrown off by the legitimate functional 
action of the part. Thus we have the foundation for a cachexy 
which may result in various forms of disease. As a general 
thing, the reaction of a medicine in the system, is proportioned 
to the force of action. Thus, if we administer large doses of 
hydrocianic acid to those who have the highly impressible 
tempersgnent^ the action of the medicine will be sedation, and 
the reaction, stimulation ; and if we administer alcohol, we 
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hare sidmnlatioii as the piimaTj action, and sedation as the 
reaction. Now we must be careful, in treating such patients, 
not to produce a reaction firom the effects of which the system 
cannot recuperate and mamtain its integrity. Hence we find 
tonics better adapted to them than stimulants. 

In the abdominal temperament we have the opposite of what 
is seen in observing the encephalic temperament. Here we 
have an obtuseness, and languor of the whole nervous system, 
but an increased activity of the secreting — ^the appropriative 
apparatus. There is a great tendency of this temperament to 
appropriate as nourishment whatever is takcQ in the system. 
Medichies act on patients with the abdominal constitution much 
more tardily than in other temperaments. They require larger 
' doses. This is the temperament for heroic medication. The 
modifications arising fix>m other temperaments are less impor- 
tant 

The modifications which arise fix)m Idiosyncratic peculiari- 
ties of the constitution are numerous and peculiar. We meaz^ 
by Idiosyncratic peculiarities, that disposition manifested in dif- 
ferent persons to be singularly affected by ordinary agents. 
We often see in practice that a patient who can bear large 
doses of belladonna, cannot tolerate even small doses of opium. 
This we say arises from an Idiosyncratic peculiarity of the con- 
stitution. Some persons cannot use butter in any form ; some 
cannot use milk. Bhubarb has been known to produce erysi- 
pelatous affections. Some again cannot tolerate the scent of 
musk, while others have a natural liking for the scent of assa- 
foetida. Some cannot bear the scent of camphor, and syncope 
has been known to follow the smallest doses of jalap. Now 
mankind is not thus generally affected by such agents, and 
we refer the above and similar phenomena to Idiosyncratic 
peculiarities. 

Much also depends upon the stamina or the constitution. 
Children usually exhibit a tendency or cachexy to those dis- 
eases which were common to either one or the other of their 
parents. We have no faith in the immediate transmission of > 
disease from sire to son, but we admit that the cachexy or ten- 
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dency to Ibe dlseaseB of one or both parents may be, and Aoet 
oommonly is transodttecL It irfll be well to bear this fiust in 
mind; finr wben we remember that the development of the dis- 
ease depends upon external causes or &yoral)le conditions, every 
one must be convinced that certain agents would tend to do the 
very thing which <rf all others should be avoided, viz. : to de- 
telope a cachexy into an open disease. Such patients as poe- 
seas fragile constitutions are easily impressed with atmospheric 
conditions ; under a damp, lowering atmosphere they feel lan- 
guid, listless, and depressed, and we must not, without fiirflier 
inquiry, give medicines to remove those indications of debility. 
A dry, pleasant atmosphere will soon bring out their buoyancy 
and general activity. 

l^ere is manifested a disposition of the human organism toac- 
qmre ABTiFiciAL HABrrs. The stimulation produced by the long 
continued use of artificial agents eventually becomes as imper* 
ative as though it was an ordination of conformation to be thus 
impressed with artificial agents. When any viscus has been 
long accustomed to the use of an artificial stimulation, such as 
would foHow the continued use of opium, tobacco, &c., the with- 
drawal of such artificial stimulation is immediately recognised, 
and unless the habit be partially satisfied for a while, we may 
see resulting from the sudden suspension of the stimulation 
general nervous derangement Persons may use opium and sim- 
ilar agents until the system scarcely recognises the introduction 
of comparative large quantities. Thus, we see persons consum- 
ing with apparent impunity large quantities of opium, arsenic, 
Ac. Now wh^i such persons are laboring imder disease, it 
would be useless to expect that an ordinary dose of similar 
medicines would ssBSoct them, hence the physician should care- 
ftdly inquire whether any habits of this kind have been contract- 
ed. The long continued use of an article inures the system to 
its eflbots. Thus, the physician should know always when pre- 
scribing, whether his patient has been in the habit of using the 
agent he purposes to prescribe or not, and shape his course ac- 
oordin^y. The practitioner must, however, bear in mind, that 
when the syslmi is habitoaled to one narcotic or one poison, it 



does not Mlaw, bb a necoMary eonfle^oenoe, Aottl k equaBif 
tcdemii of otibera^ far pencils who wiQ ocnuRUBe^ in th&oonni&ei 
tw&aHsy-tefKtr howfs, fiftf or even one hundred grains of <^Qa^ 
cannot Hkewise bear large doses of steramonkua or belladocaii^ 
or other naiiooties. On the o&er hand, eertain irntating eatk* 
aitios eonstantfy used, may so merease tiie in^xessihilitjr of Ae 
mucoiu memb?ane,of the in^teslmes, that the quantity of macli** 
cinereqtdisite^to pioduoe cathanna gradnally decreases. IMi 
proposition is well iUostrated by ihe history of the action, cf 
Cheltenham water. Tb& same remark of inereased impreM- 
bility is also qnite apparent in studyii^ the action of emetics. 

The wwhXJiSN(BS& OF OLDCiLTB on the aoti^HK^Ftnedicines arewA 
marked and definite. The power of the oonstitation to adiqpt 
itself to all climates is a source of infinite conrenienee to man. 
As the diseases of difSsrent localities are quite unlike, in maoy 
particulars, so will be the indications for tharapentic agenta 
In cold climates there is a tendency to inflammation of the wxt 
cous membranes of the aii^passages. The imperfect transpifa- 
tions of the cutaneous and pulmonary viseera, occasion local fip- 
ritation in tibe mucous membranes of the loonchia which nuiy 
be extended to the lungs, and finally end in consumption. The 
colder climates seem also to &vor the serophulous caehesnf, 
hence ^e people of northem latitudes require mudi alt^ratriie 
medicine. Warm climates are jGskTorable to ^jethieon of the 
whole dermoid system ; henoe we have in warm dimates, diar- 
rhoea, dysentery, and yarious intestinal disturbances. There is 
also a great tendency to hepatic da^ngements, and hence the 
people of warm climates have much use finr agents which excala 
the liver to vigoroos action, andfiH*those agents which tend t^ 
streng&en the tone of the intestinal tract Those persons wh» 
hare rra!K)Yed fix)m a northem to a southern latitude veery rear 
dily learn that they require less medicine to produce a given 
reemlt than in a cold climate. So, too, less medicine is required 
to produce given results in warm than in cold weatheor. 

TheKENTAL AFFSOnoNS whidimodifylherapeutic indication^ 
axe numerous, and many (tf the freaks of a diseased ima^biationL 
a^ tndy astomshing.: HypoocmdriasiS' when watched fixr treakv 
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meat will impress the pkysidan idth. the importance of a sys- 
tsm of Psyohologieai medication. It would appear, fix>m what 
has been ahiead j stated, that the physician has to bear in his 
mind, constantly, a knowledge of all the drcnmstances which 
are likely to modify symptoms or therapeutic action, if he de- 
sires to prescribe with credit to himself and honor to his pro- 
fession. Whoever looks on the physician^as a man, merely 
entitled to wield certain physical agents, entertains a very con- 
tracted opinion of the extensive field of our labors. Observa- 
tion wiU enable us to see every where around us that moral 
causes induce disease, destroy life, retard recovery, and often 
interfere with the successful action of medicines, the most cer- 
tain and powerful in character. It is only as we recognize 
these remote agents, and estimate the value of those psycholo- 
gical forces which the cultivated and expanded mind is capable 
of wielding^that we can be successful at the bedside of our 
patients, command public conMence, and elevate our art to its 
true position. In order to influence the minds of others we 
must comprehend, as &r as known, those great laws which pre- 
side over this department of our natures. Amid the quarrels 
of metaphysicians, the pedantic jargon and transcendental 
phraseology of mental philosophers, and the dogmatic phreno- 
logists, the public seem to have lost sight of the great &ct that 
this branch of philosophy^ or science comes within the scope of 
the investigations of the physiologist When we remember 
that^ as is generally admitted, the brain is the organ of the mind, 
and that it is the duty of the physiologist to regard the brain 
as an organ whose ^mction he must investigate, just as he would 
the function of the liver, it must be apparent that the phreno 
legist, and those who attempt to reason on the brain and its 
functions, have invaded his province. Physiologists while they 
seem to have recognised this important deduction, have quietiy 
submitted to the invasion of their field of study, by persons 
whose limited acquaintance with physiology as a science, must 
preclude the idea of great proficiency in tracing out the laws 
which preside over the brain. It is quite easy to invent theo- 
ries which ^^pp$a(eatij e^^pjain some c£ the fimotions of the 
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bmn, but, unfortuuatelj, the intelligeat phjaiciaiL soon letaiiB 
tksA these theories haye no foundation in &ct K we are ever 
to have a correct ntental philosophy, it must originate with some 
physiologist, who studies the brain as he does the kidneys, 
the liver^ or any other viscus of the human body. So little 
was accomplished by the ancient metaphysicians, and which 
has been of so little value to the pra<Jtitioner of medicine, that 
he must investigate anew the whole 9ubj^ The art of talk- 
ing nonsense about the mental constitution is too common, even 
at the present time, especially by those who are partial to the 
transcendental phraseology of the Gtennan schoolmen. 

It is amusing to see how readily a certain class catch at the 
mere hints of physiologists, build up theories claimed as origi- 
nal, and by their forwardness so disgust those who have the abil- 
ity to investigate scientifically the great laws of our mentality, 
that they silently withdraw from the field of labor and yield the 
fate of science into the hands of the unlearned. But the stuclj^ 
of mental philosophy, and its influence on the art of ow^.. 
disease, is so important, that, it seems to us, every physician, 
should be familiar with the subject Whoever is engaged i^ 
the study of mental philosophy is engaged in the i^dy- of hiS; 
own mental self Whatever turns the mind inward ^o an e3>. 
amination of itself concentrates its forces and prepaijes the in-i 
vestigator for a due comprehension of science. Thje. cultivation 
of habits of correct observation and refection, of i^d indue* 
tion and logical ratiocination, prepares, the mind for- in vestigat- 
ingthe phenomena daily presented. tQ> the practitioner in the 
exercise of his art. No man feas arriv^ at eminence in 
the medical profession who has thus feiled to tutor the mind. 
Logic should constitute no sn^ part of the physicians educa- 
tion. Logic, it is true, oanAot teach the physician the nature 
of symptoms which indicate disease ; this he must learn from 
observation ; but logic will teach him how to measure the suf- 
ficiency of his observations. 

Whoever undertakes to analyze the passions, should feel it a 
duty to ascertain as clearly as possible, the nature of that m^^ 
terious union i^'hich subsists between certain powerful mentsyl 



emotioius, and particular organic tLasaes, and why it is that the 
same passions do not affect all persons alike: e. g. fear will 
produce in some palpitatkm of the hearty whUe in'others it brings 
on dianlioea. If the impression of fear be long continued, oi^ 
ganic changes will actuallj occur at the center of circulation. 
Destitute of the knowledge of this fact, the physician in a post 
mortem examination would be led into grievous error. Medi- 
cal Psychology alone affords a satis&ctory explanation to such 
phenomena. 

The field of inquiry for the medical psychologist is very 
extensive ; it is for him to explain the effect of anger upon the 
hepatic secretions, and the reaction of a diseased liver upon 
an irascible constitution. "We shall not argue the question 
whether the physician himself is not a psychological agent, for 
he is, and competent judges must admit it. He produces 
emesis with starch water, sweats with logwood tea, brings on 
catharsis with bread pills, cures epilepsy with the manipula- 
tions of his hands, arrests hemorrhage with a stem look and a' 
mystic word, cures ague by the recommendation of amulets. In 
short the mind and language of a physician is a dispensatory 
of mental materia medica. 

By the above assertions we simply mean that a large propor- 
tion of agents which have been long considered highly effective 
have little or no value, except as they derive it from the pre- 
ficriber's mind and the patient's credulity. The moss from a 
human skull has as surely cured convulsions, as that cod liver 
oil has cured tuberculosis. To learn precisely the influence 
which a patient's confidence exercises over the action of a medi- 
cine, let any practitioner tell every patient he prescribes for in 
twelve months that he knows nothing of the agent he is pre- 
scribing, and he will be surprised to fiind some of his most 
valued remedies either inert or pc^ssessed of qu^ties quite 
opposite to those which the agent is thought to possess. It is 
only by admitting these considerations that we can account for 
the inunense popularity enjoyed by many agents for a time, 
which lose their importance as soon as questions of their virtoeB 
«re xaised* 



But there are, on the other hand, many agents irhich are so 
positiYe in action that they exert their specific influence whether 
the patient's crednlity be enlisted or not It is of these positive 
agents of the materia medica that this book is to treat: and 
^hile we do not assume infiJlibility of opinion, we are deter- 
mined to treat of no agent which experience has not demon- 
strated to be worthy of attention. 
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It is not onr intention to treat, in this work, to what extent 
the animal and mineral kingdoms add to the materia medica. 
We know that each furnishes important and numerous agents ; 
but it is principally fix)m the vegetable kingdom that we derive 
most of the agents of cure. It is possible, perhaps, to deter- 
mine how many really valuable plants have been already dis- 
covered, which are worthy of our attention as constituting the 
positive materia medica. But it is impossible for us to say how- 
many such are scattered throughout the vegetable world, as yet 
undiscovered. In every zone, under all conditions, wherever 
the most' minute seed can find a resting place in the crevice of 
a rock, or in the white sand, plants spring, and (though we can 
hardly detect their sources of nutriment) perfect themselves, 
decay, and give place to other plants of a hardier nature. 
Neitiier the barren wastes of Central Afiica nor the firozen 
snows of Siberia can completely arrest vegetation. On sterile 
vrocks, suspended in the air, springing from the beds of Gteysers, 
and from volcanic lava as soon as it is a little cooled, the deli- 
cate vegetable &bric springs into active li£^ The tenacity with 
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which they cling to life, and the manifest tendency which tLey 
exhibit to multiply and cover the earth, would lead any ccHitem- 
plative mind to the conclusion that ,they were intended ihr 
more than mere food Men have long been impressed with 
this &ct, and £rom an early age the sick or enfeebled have fond- 
ly sought relief by introducing into the system some vegetable 
compound, or infusion. Not only so, but even animals, when 
unwell, also resort to the fields, where an unerring instinct 
directs them in the selection of remedies. Experience has jn«t- 
ifled this partiality for vegetable substances. 

We do not pretend that every plant to be found on the sur- 
face of the earth is valuable to man as a medicine, nor are 
we willing to say which are destitute of medicinal worth. It 
may be possible that every plant contains some hidden virtue, 
unknown, only because our inquiries have been too limited. 
Many plants thought to be quite inert and valueless as medi- 
cinal agents, have been found, upon proper investigation, to be 
rich in principles of the utmost importance to the practitioner 
of medicine. The indiscriminate distribution of plants over 
the earth, renders it very difficult to become acquainted with 
every individual plant — ^and, if this remark is true at the pre- 
sent day, when the science of botany has been so successfoUy 
developed and popularized, how much more difficult was it to 
form an extensive acquaintance with the vegetable kingdom 
when the investigator was surrounded by a chaotic confusion, 
and knew nothing of the system and arrangement which the 
researches of modem botanists have developed 1 The science 
of chemistry has also lent its aid to the modem investigator, 
and thus enabled him to detect, with certainty, the true char- 
acter of those principles upon which the value of the plant as 
a medicine depended. The botanist has ferreted out some of 
those great laws which govern the developement of the plant, 
and chemistry has enabled him to detect the primary elements 
which serve to build up the vegetable fabric — ^to determine also 
what principles are drawn fix)m the soil and what from the air. 

Those who have not paid special attention to the subject, 
have but an imperfect idea of the extent of researches, having 
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for their object the mOTe perfect tmderBtanding of the lawB 
which preside over vegetable lifa And it is well for science 
that such a general interest has been manifested in this direc- 
tion^ for thns the interests of hnmanity have secured for iherr 
advocacy men of education and moral worth — ^men who have 
moral fortitude to labor for the common good, irrespective of 
public (pinion — ^men who are actuated by principles of virtue, 
and entirely above the base pursuit of a mere selfish object 
We have only to know the men engaged on this department of 
knowledge to be convincecl of the,correctness of these remarks. 
It is very true that men of little note, and men of strong preju- 
dices have labored, or pretended to direct their labors in this 
direction, and have claimed for themselves and their operations 
and opinions an undue importance ; but such have now almost 
entirely disappeared, and men of another, and more exalted caste 
have taken hold of the work in good earnest 

There has, we believe, never been a discovery made or an 
invention perfected, before the requirements of the race called 
loudly for the discovered or invented thing. Operations in this 
world do not take place so rapidly *as many persons suppose, 
nor do brilliant discoveries flash upon us so suddenly as some 
persons seem to think. Steam was not discovered and applied 
in a day, nor was the discovery made before the requirements 
of the race demanded such an agent One discovery gives rise 
to another, by teaching us our wanta Every discovery tends to 
expand the mind, and every perceptible degree of expansion <rf 
the mind, every advance in intellectual vigor, prq)ares the way 
for new discoveries. Few persons, with the Imowledge of the 
present age, would be willing to traverse the coimtry in old- 
feshioned haqkney coaches^ or the Atlantic in Chinese junks. 
If these positions are true in one sense the principles are true 
in all cases. Upon such predications we shall base the argu- 
ments in the position which we take in asserting that the re- 
quirements of the healing art demand agents of cure more posi- 
tive in character than those which have heretofore been in 
use. We do not, however, mean to argue that the agencies 
whilb have, many of them, been in use for hundreds of years, 
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are all destitate of positive propertiea; but we ahall contend 
that the mere knowledge that an agent is narootic does not, and 
diould not satisfy the practitioner that he is justified in pre* 
acsribing it without forther inquiry. He must know what 
amount of narcotina the agent positiyefy possesses. Opium, 
e» g., is a narcotic, but all specimens of opium do not contain the 
same relative quantity of narcotiiuk Small doses of ojHimi are 
stimulant) while large doses are sedative. Suppose the physi* 
dan shall desire to administer opium where the indications call 
fi>r positive sedation, and he administers accordingly a large 
dose of opiunou Now tiieUi it may, as it often does, turn out 
that tiie article administered is not of a good quality — does.noi 
oontain as much narcotina as he had supposed. The result will 
be, undesr such circumstances, that in place of producing seda«> 
tiouy and thus saving his patient, he gets up stimulation and 
destroys him I Physicians know that this supposed case, for 
illustratian, is founded in &ct ; that it has occurred over and 
again in practice. The requirements of positive narcotizationi 
then, clearly demanded a discovery which should enable the 
practitioner to know positively how much of a principle he was 
administering, and the result was, chemistry made him a pr^ 
sent of the salts of morphia. The discoverer of those salts did 
much for the science of medicine, and for mankind. The same 
is true of wol&bane and aoonituia, of belladoima. and atropi% 
nox vomica and the salts of strychnia^ veratrum and veratria^ 
&c. &c 

All plants are found, upon examination^ to be composed of 
the four organic elements, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, variously combined as to relative quantities. Of 
these elements carbon enters more largely, and nitrogen less 
oonspicuously into the v^etable &bric. The deficiency of 
composition by the above elementary principles, is made up by 
ain parts of earthy substances, found in different proportions in 
diflBKrent plants. Among the earthy constituents we find po- 
tassa, soda, iodine, silex phosphate, oxolate and carbonate of 
lime, &a &c. As we never find plants destitute of these earthy 
partides, it has been justly supposed that they are essenlfial ^to 



the developmeiit of their bodies. It has loeea sometimes a 
matter of disoussion, whether the plant drew these principle* 
from the soil, X)r generated them in the process of vegetation 
from the gases of which they are composed. As plants are d6»> 
titate of tiie power of creating, and can only appropriate, and 
present in new combinations, such an argumentation mnst be 
n^atiyed, and the assertion made, that plants derive all theur 
nourishment from the soil, air, and water. As we are to treat 
of the medical secretions of plants, it may not be improper lo 
state how they carry on the prooesSies of nutrition and secretion. 
Plants derive their carbon from the carbonic acid gas con- 
tained in the atmosphere, and from decaying vegetable and 
animal matter in the soiL They derive oxygen from water, 
and hydrogen from water and ammonia, while the nitrogen is 
derived from ammonia alone. In the soil, we find two classes 
of material — ^mineral and organic. The mineral materials aife 
held in solution in the water which the rootlets imbibe froiii 
the soil. The organic materials are changed by decomposition 
into carbonic add gas, and ammonia, and in these forms, enter 
liie growing plant Water, ammonia, and carbonic acid, then, 
ftimish to plants the four primary elements, and n^irly all majr 
be derived from the air alone ; for we see some plants existing 
even when suspended in the air. The circumstances, then; 
Becessary to secure healthy v^tation, are, free access to atmos- 
pheric air, which is subject to frequent agitation by wind, water, 
and a soil containing all the mineral substances necessary to 
their nutrition. After these have been supplied, there remains 
to be added the two great life-giving principles of light and heat 
Proportionally, the more abundantly these last conditions are 
guaranteed, the better. Under the influence of light and heaJt^ 
th3 crude materials which have been imbibed by the rootlets 
and leaves are digested and fitted for assimilation. Water is 
imbibed, under the influence of solar light and a proper degree 
of temperature, by the roots, and raised into the stem. In its 
ascent it dissolves small particles of gum or sugar, &c., previ- 
OTifily deposited upon the walls of the tissue cells ; continuing 
it^ateent it enters the leaves^ and is subjected to the action of 
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golaar light and the cfalorophylle, ^here digestion is finally com* 
pleted. In this process ft large qiiantitjr of the erode sap in the 
ihape of pure water is exhaled, and at the same time the leaves 
iahale carbonic acid gas from the air. This is decomposed, 
(Mffbon is appropriated by the plants and pure oxygen given 
btKsk to the atmosphere. We find, by analysis, after this pro- 
^«e88 of digestion has been accomplished, that the proper juioe 
or elaborated sap, contains carbon, water, nitrogen and small 
portions of mineral substances. Ths course of the sap is then 
downward, when these mateiriak are deposited and assimilated 
to the vegetable fabric. 

f Whether we examine with a microscopic eye the atomic 
structure of the basaltic pillars which uphold the mountains, 
car with the telescc^c lens endeavor to investigate the compo- 
sition of the millions of worlds which are whirling through 
iilimitable space, or the chemical properties of light and heat,, 
er tiie cellular structtire of the simplest vegetables, or the vital 
forces which are brought into requisiticm in order to secure 
^(Hnplete organization, we shall always find perfection ! and no 
mind, save one of shameful obtuseness, can fail to perceive that 
he who sets out to search for the spirit and presence of Jehovah 
will not always ccmfine himself to the grosser and more mate- 
rial objects in nature, but in the spirit of the true philosopher, 
•he will learn that in order to arrive at truth, and to compre- 
hend the vastness of nature which every where surrounds him, 
he must investigate nature in a cosmopolitan as well as in a 
minutian sense. He must take into consideration the relations 
iHiich one part of Odd's kingdom sustains to all other parts. 
He must examine with a scrutinizing and analytical eye the old 
and long recdved opinions of his ancestors, and if they be found 
deficient, when measured by the tests of science, they must be 
Rejected at once; for by pinning our Mth to the opinions or 
Bwsce assertions of others we degrade the God who has endowed 
us with powers sufiicient to perceive the relations which sub- 
sist between cause and eflfect* 

Whto we speak of the secretioiffl of plants, we refer to all 
Miential praductv of vegistatid^ not tsdfisl^ling a part of the 



v^table tisBne — oils, renins, vegetable djeBf active medidiial 
principles, &c., from tfiese, plants derive thieir distinguishiag 
peculiarities, chemically considered. Pure vegetable tiesaa^ 
though combined with gum or starch, is nearly or quite tasteleok 
The formation of these secretions, depends upon the infl^^y^^ 
of light ; many plants which produce secretions of a powerful 
niedicinal character, tmder the rays of a tropical sun, are ahnbit 
totally inert in colder climates. And this is true, even thou^ 
artificial heat be employed to make up the deficiency of tezii- 
perature. Thus, roses of the south are alone capable of yielding 
the essential oil known as otto of roses. We see, also, aft 
example of the influence of light, when we find that plants 
which are grown under the powerful rays of a tropical sun, coa* 
tain secretions so powerfiil as to render them tgipleasant to the 
taste, or even poisonous ; whUe the same plant, if grown in a 
northern latitude, or in dark sitiiations, becomes not only mot 
fensive, but actually palatable and nutritious. This is aa 
important consideration for the pharmaceutist. * 

The secretions are not formed in the ascending crude sap, but 
in the descending elaborated sap. In the downward course of 
the digested sap, the secretions, are very often, to a certaiin 
extent, separated and concentrated at some particular locaUty 
in the vegetable body, as in the bark, the roots, &c. To give 
the reader a correct impression of flie secretions^ we shall treat 
briefly of them in classes. We may notice, first, the essential 
oils. The essential oils have been divided into two classes, the 
fixed and volatile oUs, by many who/ have written on the sub- 
ject ; or into two other classes— those which are not pre-eristent 
in the plant, and which form acids, and those which are pre-ex^ 
istent, and do not form acids. In the distillation, of plants 
which yield hydrocyanic add, there results fix)m the deocfflapo- 
fiition of a substance called amygdaline, an oil, as well as the 
prussic add ; and that oil is popularly termed oil of bitter 
almonds, from the &ct that it is obtained in greatest quantity 
from that fruit The action of oil of bitter almonds on amyg» 
daline, produces, under different circumstances, a number of 
add oils, e. g., benaoie add, &;a Ammoiua^ aeting ob cik at 
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bitter almondfis^ produces another and valuable salt. In the bs^k 
md flower-buds of the Laurus oiniianiomtun, and L. caflsiai we 
And an oil, the specific gravity of which is heavier than water, 
and, hke the plant, very odorous. This oil is seldom obtained 
pore, because, when exposed to the air it absorbs oxygen, and 
the incident decomposition ftLmifdies the cinnamon oil of the 
shops. Iodide of potassium operating on cinnamon oil produces 
the iodide of cinnamon which crystalizes in large needles of a 
bsFonze color. In the balsam of Peru we find two essential oils 
which have been termed myriospermine and myroxyline. From 
the undeveloped flower-buds of the Eugenia caryphyllata 
ohemists derive two distinct oils, one light, and the other heavy. 
Eugenic acid results &om the action of potash on the light oil 
of cloves. From the Spirea tomentosa, also, two oils sustained 
by a camphor base, are obtained. From the common black 
mustard, we obtain a compoimd oil, which yields, when acted 
on by nitric acid, sulphuric acid, and a complex, organic body. 
With caustic potash, it yields a sulphocyanuret of potassium, 
and other substances, as a residuum. With ammonia, it yields 
a substance that crystalizes in large white needles. From the 
ieeds of mustard, we obtain sulphosinaposin, which is white, 
aaid soluble in both water and alcohoL The medicinal value 
of these principles, is not yet known, and we mention them, 
only to show that chemistry is daily presenting us with agents, 
which, until recently, were not supposed to exist 
. Of the oils which are pre-existent in plants, we know more 
than of the former class. They are numerous, and are charac- 
terized by not being soluble in a solution of potash. They act, 
•bo, with less vigor, when introduced in the systeuL With 
muriatic acid, they form heavy, oily substances, which, in some 
eases, are crystalline. They have a most powerful affinity for 
iodine— -frequently producing a slight explosion, when brought 
in contact. These oils consist^ essentially, of two distinct 
«iihetances^'>«-8tearopten and elaopten — or an oil and a cam- 
phor. By the action <rf ftised hydrate of potash, we may obtain 
from most of this class of oils, an acid ; thus, fi*om valerian, 
we obtain valerianic acid ; this, when allowed to absorb oxygen, 



geft^stes Gommon oamphor. From oil of cmnin^ we obtain^ in 
tl^ flame manner, cumenio aoid. These results axe obtained 
oSilj from those oils which contain oxygen. Many of the oik, 
weU known in medicine, as the oils of citron, copaiva, juniper, 
aayine, turpentine, &c., contain no oxygen. From this dass of 
oils, chemists have obtained some curious oamphor compounds, 
such as menthen, anisoine, ko. Of the true resins, we shall 
speak, presently. From what has been already stated, it wLQ 
be perceived that the field of inquiry is very extensive, and 
that much study and experiment is requisite to develop the sci- 
ence of organic chemistry. 

The study of the acid principles found in plants, is highly 
interesting and essential, to the investigation of those engaged 
m the pursuit of- the knowledge which we propose to commu- 
nicate in this work; and, also, as a matter of information, of 
which no organic chemist can be entirely ignorant, if he pursues 
his vocation with an earnest desire to benefit his feUow-men, 
and to place the healing art on its proper basis. The vegetable 
acids, are very numerous, but as our space is too limited to des* 
cribe them all, we must select the more important, merely Hat 
the sake of illustration. Tartaric acid exists in almost all kinds 
of fruits; moat commonly as tartrate of lime, but sometimes as 
free tartaric add. It is very soluble in half its weight of water, 
and in alcohol. When heated, it separates from water, and 
forms two distinct adds. If a solution.of it be exposed for a 
considerable time, it forms carbonic and ascetic adds ; or the 
same thing may be immediatdy accomplished, if we boil it with 
an excess of oxide of silver. It is not volatile. If it is fiised 
with potash, we obtain acetic and oxalic adds, &c This add 
enables us to obtain neutral tartrate of potash, tartmte of am* 
monia, tartrate of lime, prototartrate of iron, &c., &c. When 
liiis add is heated, it forms into a gummy mass, and wiU then 
combine with a number of bases resulting in salts, quite imlike 
the tartrates. Thus, the organic chemist must be cautious, else^ 
by means of the presence of this add, he wiU obtain agents or 
£xms of compound salts, that will interfere with his search for 
oth^ medical properties. 
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In the juices of yarions fruits, such as the lemon, orange, 
conant^ quince, &a, we find another acid, which has been termed 
citric acid. This add gives rise to three salts, not of much 
practical use, it is true, but worthy of attention. Citric add, 
when heated, &ses, gives off water, and is changed into an add 
exactly sunilar to t^at found in theaconitumnepulus, and has 
hence been termed aconitic acid, or equisetic acid, from its 
abundance in equisetunu With eth^, tibis add may be com- 
pletely 8q)arated from the dixio add. When pure citric acid k 
put with ^cohol o£ 93 per cent and muriatic add, there results 
a pure aconitic acid In certain fruits, associated with dtric 
and tartaric add^ and especially in the berries of the houseleek 
and mountain ash, we find another add called malic acid. Hiis 
is a remarkable add, especially in its relation to bases: e. g. 
carbonate of magnesia is the only earth which will neutralise 
it. From maUc add, we obtain several salts, not necessary to 
be noticed in this connexion. Opium, alone, yields meconio 
add, which cannot be here considered. 

In the bark of most exogenous trees, the roots of many, and 
e^)edally from the gall nut, we obtain another very important 
add'>-^the taimic acid, or tannin. This add is an important 
medicinal agent, and as a chemical reagent, is invaluable. It 
is too well known, to require from us a description. From the 
decomposition of this add, there results another acid — ^the true 
gaUic add — ^which does not seem to exist, ready formed, in 
plants, lis many have supposed. From the decompodtion of 
gallic add, we obtain pyrogallic acid, melangallic acid, ells^o 
add, &o. Most vegetable astringents, depend upon the presence 
.of these acixfa, for their virtues. All astringents, however, do 
Bot^ alone, contain tannic or gallic acids, for the catechu is 
kftown to yield, at least, four distinct acids. The various spe- 
cks of cinchona and kino, yield adds peculiar to themselves, 
and bearing names derived from such sources. 

We must not neglect to notice certain other substances, in 
this place, which are found in plants of different kinds, and of 
which the pharmaceutist ought, by no means, to be ignorant^ 
The first of these substances to be notided, ^pectin, which is 



fouiid in almofil erery plant. The expresfled joioe of ear- 
rants, cherries, or plums, when mixed with aloohol and snleied 
to stand a few hours, develops pectin, which, when dried, forms 
a transparent mass, not very unlike isinglass. If this substance 
be acted on by nitric acid, we get, as the result, pectic and 
mucic acids. From those spe^des of salix, noted for haying a 
bitter taste, and from the barks of numerous trees and shrubs, 
we derive a substance, in white, rectangular, crystalline plates, 
to which the name salieine has be^ given. The taste of this 
subgfeance is int^isely bitter* It is soluble in alcohol, inst^uble 
in ether, and soluble in eighteen parts of cold water. Thei\> is 
associated with this body, a resinous substance, called salirelane, 
which is of a white or pale yellow color, insoluble in water, but 
.soluble in alcohol and ether. When we boil salieine with nitric 
add, we obtain picric acid. With chlorine, we obtain a beau* 
tiful crystalline substance, soluble in alcohol, but, as yet, un« 
named. With oil of vitriol, we obtain from salieine, a deep 
green substance, to which ike name olivin has been applied* 
It is crystalline, and insoluble in either water, alcohol, or ether* 
Phloridzine, another of this dags of substances, remarkable aiid 
worthy of attention, is obtained, in great abundance, from the 
under«ground bark of the various species of apple, pear, and 
plum. When we dissolve this substance in dilute sulphuric 
acid, and then boil the solution, we obtain a beautiful white 
crystalline substance, to which the term phloretine has been 
applied. With nitric acid, we obtain from this latter substance, 
phloretic acid, which occurs in a yellowish powder, having a 
velvety appearance — ^insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohoL 
With aiomonia, treated in different ways, we obtain a number 
of most beautiful colors, jxoi very important, however, to the 
pharmaceutist. When we macerate the root^ of marsh mellow 
for forty eight hours, in water, then strain and evaporate the 
liquor, and suffer it to remain at rest for a while, a crystalline 
Qubstance separates, to which the name asparagine has been 
given. Boil this in a solution of barytes, cautiously add sul* 
phuric acid, and the resutt will be aspartic add. From ibis 
acid, we obtain ^ number of salti?. There is obtained from 
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black and long pepper, a white crystalline substance, wMoh is 
destitute of either add or basic properties, and to whidi the 
name piperine has been applied. From the various fiipecies of 
wiemone, we obtain anemonine, or anemonic add. We mig^t, 

. also, notice cetrarine, pictotoxine, columbine, cusparine, elate- 
xine, meoonine, peudodnine, aesculine, populine, quassine, 

I santonine, sapanine, senegine, smilacine, absenthiine, lac- 
tucine, &c^ but our space does not now admit of it We 
shall refer to these substances, in the body of this work, and 
endeavor to show how the researches of chemists, in this direc- 
tion, have been of less utility to practical medicine, than wo 
could have wished. 

We come now to the consideration of a class of substances, 
which are all important to the pharmaceutist, and worthy of all 
attention from those engaged in the manu&cture of concen- 
trated preparations. Of them, chemists can tell us but little 
that is worth knowing, except such negative information as 
cannot be turned to aocoimt, farther than to teach us to distrust 
all confidence in those persons who pretend to have learned 
their true nature. When evaporating a vegetable infusion, 
reactions occur, which are much promoted by the heat em- 
ployed. The solution or liquor is, at first, clear, but it soon 
becomes turbid, and of a brown color, and the remainder, after 
it has been evaporated to a thick sUmy consistence, is termed 
extraotine, or an extract. Upon examination, this is found to 
be a mixture of the constituents of which the plant was com- 
posed. No matter how much we wash and re-evaporate, the - 
residuum settles down to this apothemean condition. The true 
nature of this substance, diemicaHy considered, is not known. 
When the condition above described is yet incomplete, there is 
a part of the mass which will dissolve equally in water and 
dilute alcohol, but not in absolute alcohol or ether. This has 
received the name of extractive, which is destitute of chemical 
properties ; and it is thought that there are different kinds of 
extractive, such as bitter extractive, gtimmy extractive, astrin- 
gent extractive, Ac. It is to be feared that some of our enthu- 
siastic operatox^ofteneTjgetapotjhyeme^ iban the real concent^^ 
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active principle of tihe plant It is said, upon gctoA authority, 
that colocynthine, emetine, rheine, &c, are nothing more than 
such apothemean substances. In the preparation of aloeite, 
we obtain four aepaiate acids, and it is quite probable that with- 
out these, the aloeine is less valuable than many suppose. It 
is desirable to pursue this subject farther, but we have not suffi- 
cient space to spare. We shall examine next, the resins and 
resinoidous substances, though rather briefly. And, in doing 
this, we must remind the reader, that so little has been said of 
them by writers, that most that we know of them, is new, and 
requires the scrutinizing criticism of chemistry; which, how- 
ever, has succeeded but poorly in analysing them. 

The resins proper are Very closely allied to the camphors, 
both in their composition and in their properties. They are 
distinguished from them by their involatility without decom- 
position, and by generally being capable of acting as acids. 
The various species of pine famish resins which are, at first, 
combined with oil of turpentine, but separates on distillation. 
The resin thus obtained is compound, and contains what ig 
termed the picric and sylvic acids. The resin of spruce 
fir is composed of two resins, one more and the other less solu- 
ble than the mixed resin, and both somewhat acid. Eesins, as 
they exude from trees, and are used in commerce and in medi- 
cine, are mostly associated either with oils or gums, and not 
unfrequently with either benzoic or cinnomic acid, when we 
have, as the result of composition, balsams. In other cases we 
find a nimiber of resins associated, all insoluble in water ; solu- 
ble in alcohol, ether, and the essential oils, and fusible. The 
examination of over sixty of these resins has shown they con- 
tain nearly the same relative quantity of carbon. The elements 
of these resins, as weU as the resinoids, are carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. The resinoids are not so easily obtained, nor are 
they so abundant as the resins. While the former exude spon- 
taneously from trees, the resinoids are intimately connected 
with other principles which we have already noticed. Like the 
proper resins, they are fusible, soluble in alcohol, but not in 
water. Heat reduces them readily to a liquid form. ^ As usually 
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obtained heretofore, the resinoids have not been freed from the 
ooloring matter* This class of resins, which are eminently 
medicinal, have been known to exist since chemists first pushed 
their researchefl into the field of organic chemistry, but it is only 
recently that their medicinal virtues have received the attention 
to which their value really entitles them. We do not think 
that all is yet known of these substances which the demands of 
positive medication require. This is true as regards their 
pharmaceutical preparation, and much more so in respect to 
their therapeutic value, as we shall show when treating of 
special resinoids. 

We come next to notice the vegetable alkaloids, a portion of 
our labors highly interesting and important. The alkaloid*! 
that have been already discovered, are very numerous, and 
many of them have long been known in medicine ; but to 
chemists and pharmaceutists of the present day, is due the credit 
of discovering many alkaloids only lately introduced to the 
notice of the profession. Again, some which have been long 
known, are nbw brought forward as recent discoveries. There 
is, perhaps, less honor attached to the discovery of such sub- 
stances than some persons are willing to admit; for though the 
processes of the earlier chemists were incomplete, and they failed 
to bring out, in proper form, the alkaloids which others of a later 
date have succeeded in extracting, yet were the principles of 
extracting them known long ago. 

Notwithstanding declarations to the contrary, these substances 
are found existing naturally in plants, and give to them their 
positive medical value. They are characterised from other 
substances foimd in the vegetable by containing nitrogen, and 
by forming well marked neutral salts with the strongest acids. 
It has been supposed that the alkali of plants depended upon 
the presence of nitrogen, the relative quantities corresponding. 
We find in the bark of cinchona, three distinct alkalies known 
respectively as quinine, cinchonine, and aricine. These alka* 
lies give rise to various salts : sulphate of quinine, muriate of 
quinine, phosphate, tannate, ferro-prussiate of quinine, &c. ; sul* 
phate of cinchonine, muriate of cinchonine, tannate, &c. From 
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opiuin, we obtain an alkaline principle — ^morpliine — ^giving rise 
to nunerous salts, generally well known in medicine. Narco- 
tine, dodeme, thebaine, narce'ine, &a Thus, £rom the same plant 
may be obtained several alkaline principles, more or less impor- 
tant in a pharmaceutic and* therapeutic point of view. From 
strychnos we obtain strychnine and brucine, and their salts. In 
like manner, from other plants we derive veratrine, sabadalline, 
jervine, emetine, colchicine, solanine, chelerythrine, chelidonine, 
aoonitine, geranine, hydrastine, atropine, &c., &c. Of thqse and 
other alkaline principles, chemists thus fisu: have been enabled 
to tell us very Uttle, except that thus and so cannot be effected, 
such and such salts, though existing by analogy, caimot be pro- 
duced, &C. And evept those who have pretended to work in 
this direction, to produce medical alkaloids, gravely tell us that 
such and such results cannot be obtained I Kow the plain fact 
reduces itself to the admission that ihey cannot obtain them. 
But in this age of discovery no man is justified in saying this 
or. that thing cannot be done. Ten years ago had one been 
asked whether news could have been transmitted from Halifex 
to New York in less than two minutes, the probable answer 
would have been,, No. Yet it is done. And now because one 
chemist says a certain result cannot be produced, it is not a 
sufficient reason why some other chemist may not accom- 
plish it 
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WHOSYlcft appreciates tbe value of podtiye medication, iriU 
also appreciate tibe value of fhe active principles of plants^ as 
agents of cure. But onr experience teaches us that fflncple, 
uncombined active principles, are not so valuable in the hands 
of the physician, as the combined active principles, concen- 
trated and separated. To illustrate this, we have only to exam- 
ine the cure of periodic fevers, by the principles of astringew^, 
bitter-tonicity, stimulation, and an aroma. These principles, 
properly combined in any agent, act as an antidote to those 
fevers in which we use qmnine, and we find quinine to possess 
them all. The ordinary process of obtaining quinine, preserves 
this combination, merely concentrating the principles ; but if we 
undertake to get out the separate principles of quinine, we des- 
troy the proper combination, and, at the same time, the value 
of our remedial agent. When the medicinal principle is found in 
a single substance, then the more perfect the concentration the 
better. Many who have attempted to concentrate the vegetable 
medicines, seem to have lost sight of these facts, and hence, in 
many instances, have fttmished concentrated preparations, often 
deprived of the more important medicinal principles. The 
American Chemical Institute, in the city of New York, pro- 
duces most of the concentrated preparations, in a form which 
maintains the integrity of nature's combinations. Hydrastis 
canadensis is an invaluable agent in the treatment of apthous 
sore mouth, yet hydrastin, the resinoid principle for such a 
purpose, is vaJueless ; but the hydrastis yidds an alkaloid and 
a resinoid, which, when combined, though separated from all 
other principles, possesses the medicinal virtues of the hydras- 
tis, in\tt Gcmosnttafed form; 
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Thesb considerations have been too mn^^h overlooked, wt 
fear, by most persons who have engaged in the preparation of 
concientrated remedies. K the active medical property resides 
in an alkaloid, it is only necessary to separate this, in the beil 
form, or if it resides in the resinoid altme, there is no necessity 
for encumbering the concentration with an inert substance. 
Very firequently, it is found that the resinoid possesses on^ 
property, while the alkaloid contains another ; and, when com- 
bined, we obtain therapeutic results not easily obtained by 
either substance singly. The pharmaceutists of the Americaa 
Chemical Institute, by observing these principles, have obtained 
some most beautiful preparations, which act with great certainty 
and consistency in the system. 

It is very certain that we have much to learn yet, respecting 
the chemical character of the agents employed in medicine, and 
until we learn their true constitution, we must be governed by 
experiment Results thus obtained will enable us to speak 
mote positively of agents, than where we are governed merely 
by some fesdnating theory in forming our opinions. One who 
feels any interest in this particular department of science, can* 
not but be struck with surprise, when he learns that we have 
as yet no work of note on organic chemistry to assist us in our 
experiments. The Gterman and French chemists have not 
entirely neglected the subject, but have so condensed what they 
know, that we derive little or no advantage from their works. 
American and English chemists h&ye turned this department 
of their researches in the direction of agriculture, which, though 
highly interesting and beneficial to man, does not do for med* 
icine, what all physicians must sincerely desire. 

The advantages arising from a concentration of vegetable 
medicines, are too obvious to be questioned. We find the 
' medicinal principles of plants combined with such a large pro- 
portion of inert or non-medical matter, that the administration' 
of a proper quantity of the crude article, in the form of pow- 
der or in piU, is sitogether impracticable. In preparing aloo^ 
holic extracts, we frequently destroy the medidnal prinwple, and 
gei^ instead, an apothemean compQund^ neatly or qidta value- 
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less. Inftusioiis and tinctures are equallj objectionable-^ihe 
ibrmer, on accoimt of the large dranglite necessary, and the 
latter, in consequence of the stimulation incident to tiie admin- 
nitration of alcohol. Besides, tinctures do not always contaia 
the real active principle — especially where this is not perfectly 
soluble in alcohoL The concentrated principles are so power- 
ftd, that no one can consistently object to the size of the doaa 
And yet their administration is in every wayas safe as the 
crude article. Physicians have found no difficulty in the 
adnoinistration of morphia, and could not, were it concentrated 
tenfold. In place of the old-&8hioned medicine cases and saddle- 
bags, formerly used, which were inconvenient and burdensome, 
the physician can now carry fifty different kinds of medicine, and 
five hundred doses of each, in a small case, which is but little 
larger than an ordinary pocket-book, and may be slipped iiji a 
side pocket of his coat, without the slightest inconvenience. 
And in thus speaking, we do not mean to invade the province 
of homeopathy, or have it understood that this reduction of 
doses depend upon the discoveries of the founder of that sys- 
tem. The reduction of which we speak, has been brought 
about by the mere concentration of articles ; for the amount cf 
medicine prescribed is not materially lessened ; and were a phy- 
sician to undertake to cany as much medicine, in the crude 
state, as may be put up in one of the small cases to which we 
refer, he would be compelled to take with him, in making his 
calls, a cart, to haul his medicines I 

But the greatest advantage to be derived from the use of the 
concentrated medicines, and the one most important and worthy 
of the attention of the profession, is the definiteness whicbit 
imparts to practice. By this means the physician can know 
'precisely how much of a medicine he is giving. To illustrate 
this, we beg to cite a i^yr facts. Many medicinal plants collected 
in cold dimates contain only a small portion of the active prin- 
ciples, upon which the virtue of the plant depends, while the 
stole plant grown under the influence of a tropical sun, contains 
a large amount of the active principles. Now physicians can- 
not well tell by the mere appearance of the dried plant, or parts 
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of the plant, from what section it was derived, and hence doc* 
not know how much medicine he is positively giving, Thii< 
accounts for the very contradictory statements which we see ii^ 
medical books relative to the value and inconstancy of thf 
action of plants. Again, there are other plants which i:equiw 
to be grown in a cdd latitude where the seasons are short ; fisp 
in southern latitudes the heat and drought of summer dissipat^lii 
the active principles, unless the plants be gathered at a particu- 
lar timci Now the concentration of the active properties avoids 
this uncertainty, and the physician is enabled to prescribe 
knowiiigly. The promptness and certainty of action thup 
induced is highly gratifying, and brings the art of prescribing 
much nearer to the conditions of a positive science. The only 
question which could be raised against this form of medicine is, 
are the manufectured articles pure? This must depend upoi 
the integrity of the manufecturers. It was to insure the purity 
of the concentrated preparations that the American Chemical 
Institute was founded on its present basis. The writer has 
carefolly examined the mode of preparing Ihese medicines ^.t 
the American Chemical Institute, in New York, and thoroughly 
examined the preparations themselves, and is well satisfied that 
they. are there got out in the purest form which is attainable 
with the ptesent lights of chemistry. And we believe, also, 
that this is the general opinion of all who have used the me£- 
cines prepared by the above institution. 

As it is our object to do what we can to further the endfl 
of positive medication, we shall notice briefly the action of the 
more important classes of medicine, though to treat generally of 
therapeutics as a science, we have not space in a work of thiis 
size. And in treating the subject of the action of medicines, yfe 
shall take for granted nothing which is not clearly supported 
by &ets, derived either jfrom our own e3;5)erience or that of 
othetB on whose veracity we can fully rely. When we are 
' brought in contact with a physician who unhesitatingly asserts 
a perfect knowledge of the manner in which medicines operal^e, 
we at once sugpect him of charlatanry. We have given this 
sulgeot 001 okNMBt attention for some, yeurs, and, though we 
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lutve ezalmined moBt of the theories which have been presentod, 
ife fireel J admit our ignorance of the manner in which certain 
iX^dicines, and even certain clafisea of medicines operate. We 
dp not deny but others may know what we do not, yet it 18 no4 
QOir intention to receiye as authority the mere opinions of any 
gyie. We expect only to notice the general results, the causes 
mfxd effects of certain general therapeutic phen<Hnena. 

The simplest form in which medicines operate, is where they 
fife brought in dilrect contact with an organ, and thus exercise 
tjieir influence immediately upon it. The actual cautery, caua- 
tics and eschorotics, are examples of this kind of therapeutic 
%^5tion. We speak now only of primary effects. We know 
tbat a local application of tUs kind may be so appUed as to 
have a general influence, in a manner which will hereafter be 
pointed out If, for example, we throw in a weak solution of 
almost any astringent upon a slightly inflamed conjunctiya, the 
ipflammation will be readily dissipated. But if we use a very 
a^ong solution we shall not only defeat the object, but get up 
%Q irritation which may finally involve the whole system, and 
thus convert a simple into a very complex disease. It is well 
^(^blished, that the stomach is, by sympathy, most intimately 
aasociated with the entire human organism. We see all man- 
ner of hallucinations, aches and pains, attendant upon deranged 
conditions of the stomach. Hypochondriasis and dyspepsia are 
most commonly united, and the physician who attempts to treat 
9 hypochondriasis without inquiring into the state of the stomach, 
has not certainly comprehended the influence of that visous on 
the general nervous system and brain. On the other hand, no 
(Dfgan in the body can be ^e<?ted for any considerable length 
<jf time, without the stomadi being more or less affected by 
ifg^mpathy from it. 

It seems to us that there are but two principal ways in which 
i»edicines operate — ^through the medium of the nerves, and by 
ai)sorption ; and if we reduce the proposition to its simplest 
form, we should say all medicines operated through the medium 
of the nerves. We mean, however, in our first and more com- 
prehensive statementi that medicines adi firrt^ by coming in 
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contact with ilie nervous raixdficationSi apd there making theur 
appropriate impressions ; and second, by l^eing first absorbedi 
entering the circulation, and then exerting on the nerves thea; 
therapeutic influence. To illustrate the sympathetic relatico 
oi the system, we have only to notice the phenomena which 
Qrise when a delicate person has the feet exposed to moisture. 
The ftinction of the capillaries of the feet becomes deraDgedj 
and th^ effects are reflected to every part of the body, and more 
perceptibly to such pafts as are predisposed to derangement 
A dozen persons thus exposed may each be affected differently 
from the others, as different organs or tissues are pi^disposed to 
derangement One may get pain in the intestines, another neu- 
ralgia &cia, another inflammation of the bronchia, another 
liheiiHi^tism, &c., &c. This principle of transmission of influ- 
ences or impressions applies equally to mucous membranes, and 
explains, in a measure, the influence of medicines taken into the 
stomach. Every physician of intelligence is fianiliar with the 
numerous experiments of physiologists to prove the transmis- 
sion of medical impressions directly through the nerves. When 
we administer strong hydrocyanic acid to the tongue of a small 
animal, it dies before the operator can lay it down. In this case 
no one could suppose that the acid had been absorbed, taken 
ifiio the circulation, and thus quickly conveyed throughout the 
aystem. 

Many medicinal substances seem to act by special preference 
on certain portions of the nervous apparatus. Opium stimu- 
lates, and then stupifles the brain ; strychnia affects the spinal 
marrow, as well as the brain, giving rise to convulsions ; while 
hydrocyo^c acid induces coma and tetanus. The differences 
of effects are here well marked, but of the special causes 
which give rise to those differences, we are at present unable to 
8ay« These peculiarities are not accidental, but, ceteris paribusy 
^Jte always the same. And to show that this is a manifestation 
of affinity, we get the same results, whether the medicines be 
taikdn in the stomach, inhaled, or be introduced in the form of 
enemA. If we inject into the veins^ a solution of podophylliiii 
ind another of ippeci»cuanhft, the podophyllin will purge^ whijl|Bf 
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the ippecacnanha will vomit The first and fifth pairs of nerves 
distributed to the schneiderian membrane, are also highlysen- 
isible to certain medicines. If the nostrils are closed, we majr 
il^ale, for some time, the fumes of alcohol, or even ammonifi, 
without much eSect ; but if the schneiderian membrane and its 
numerous nerves are exposed, the effects are almost immedi* 
ately experienced. Nerves seem to receive impressions upon their 
ramifications much more readily than on the body or larger 
branches of the tract, as is illustrated in the case above noticed ; 
for when inhalation is effected by the mouth, the vapor comes 
in contact with the fifth pair, and in the throat, with the glasso- 
pharyngeal nerves, and yet the impression is slight One of 
the most remarkable &cts to be here noticed, is, that though 
impressions of the most powerful kind are transmitted through 
the nerves, no organic change is made upon them by 
which we can detect the transmission. The action of hydro- 
danic acid is so rapid, that we cannot conceive of material 
organic changes on the nerves involved in its transmission, and 
anatomical research, after death, jEsdls to detect any noticeable 
alteration. 

Medicines act sympathetically, either by sympathy of contin- 
tdty or of contiguity. Introduce alcohol in the stomach, and it 
makes its impression directly on the brain, and is then reflected 
to all parts of the system. It is transmitted to the brain, and 
again throughout the system by sympathy of continuity. Ad- 
minister a cathartic which operates powerftilly o^ the lower 
intestines, and we stimulate the uterine function by sjrmpathy 
of contiguity. We then state, as a proposition, that the nerves 
may be regarded as conductors of influences capable of im- 
pressing distant ganglia. We do not usually, and indeed, very 
rarely, observe two diseased actions, of the same intensity, going 
on in the system at the same time. Without attempting to 
explain that mysterious nervaura, which we know to exist,- but 
cjEOmot see, we shall state, upon the authority of observation, 
that there does not seem to be, in acute cbisease, a positive 
increase or diminution of the amount of the nervous fluid in 
ibe system. But when to organ er visous has become a seal 
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of irritation, there seems to be collected at such lo<Sality an 
undue amount of tiie nervaura, at the expense of some othef 
oigan or viscus, which must there languish for want of its 
proper stimulation. Thus we have going on in the system at 
the same time, the opposite phenomena of stimulation and 
sedation. The nervaura, being a stimulant, must stimulate the 
ftmction of the viscus upon which it has uiiduly centered, and 
the want of the requisite vitalization in some other part, shows 
what we often see, but do not understand— a healthy organ lan- 
guishing, when there is present some local disease. It should 
be the physician's object to diistribute this fluid, which may be 
done by counter irritation or general stimulation, where not 
much inflammation is present. This is the foundation of 
revulsion, and, if well imderstood, will enable the practitioner 
to control a host of diseased actions. 

If a substance is capable of proper divisibility, it will soak 
through the coats of the veins, and in this way enter the circu- 
lation. Chemical reagents detect medicinal substances in the 
blood, in the saliva, in the urine, and the nulk. It requires 
much less medicine to make its proper impression upon the sys- 
tem^ when thus injected into the blood, than when taken first 
into the stomach. And here, too, we still see the affinity of 
medicines for certain organs or tissues, strongly manifested. 
An ordinary dose of wine of ippecacuanha taken into the stom- 
ach, requires about twenty minutes to produce emesis, but if 
one-cfiburth of the quantity be injected into the veins, emesis 
oocurs in about one-seventh of the time. The precautions to 
be observed in this kind of medication, are, sufficient fluidity of 
tiie substance to be injected, and the evasion of oily or viscid 
substances, which could not pass the pulmonary capillaries, thus 
arresting the circulation, and producing death. The phenomiena 
of endosmosis and exosmosis, are full of interest If we i ro- 
cttpe a suitable trough, and divide it with an organic membrane, 
putting serum of blood in one division, and some other liquid 
in the other, we find that two currents are at once established 
through the membrane— rone from the liquid to the senmi, and 
the other from the 8?ram to the liquid Ei^)eriment shows that 
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oeartaiii concentrated salts cause endosmose, while oiherB anevt 
it It appears, also^ £rom careM experiments, that there is car- 
ried on endosmosis^Siom the serum of the blood to certain solu- 
tions contained in the system ; e, g., sedfitz water, sulphate of 
aoda, jco. If salts of morphia be then introduced, we may not 
only arrest endosmose, but set up a contrary current^ producing 
exosmoais. Thus, we accoimt for the action of opium fn the 
treatment of diarrhoea. The cutaneous sur&ce may absorb sqb- 
stances, but not so readily as its prolongations — the mucus xneqa- 
boDanes. The cutkde itself obstucts absorption, as is illustrated 
by the greater rapidity with which abraded surfeces absorb — 
yet it cannot completely prevent the phenomenon, HencCi if ^ 
we wish to stimulate a nerrous tract with strychnia, we first 
abrade the sur&ce, in order to promote absorption. Ithasbeea 
supposed that this is the manner iii which miasma affects the 
system. We, however, refer the impressions of miasmatic influ- 
ences, to the schneiderian membrane, or the mucus membrane 
of the air passages. If vascular fulness exist, absorptio^ is 
alow, and, vice versa. If the lining membranes of the intesti- 
nal canal are greatly irritated or inflamed, absorption is arrested. 
In Asiatic cholera, there is^ generally, considerable irritation of 
the capillaries of the lining membrane of the intestines, and 
hence the watery portion of the blood is so diminished that the 
dreulating menstrum acquires too much thickness to pass the 
smaller capillaries, This phenomena does not depend upon the 
withdrawal of fluids^ for even when water is constantly and 
fteely used, the same thing is seen. When we remember theso 
pvinciples, perhaps we shall not think the strychnine and brandy 
treatment of cholera patients so unphHosophical as one would 
%t first be led to think. In prescribing, however, the practitL<»2er 
iBUSt constantly bear in mind that between the conditions of the 
Hood and the nervaura, there is a most intimate connexion—- 
either being altered from its natural condition^ nu^y change the 
aosulition of the other. 
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DuBara the early bistfiary of medical scienoo, &q neat ua- 
baanddd ODsdulity req[)eotiDg the effects of eertain medicine 
prevailed Numerous spedfics were thought to exist ; but a 
more rational practice has shown that such a supposition has 
little ^foundation. There oan be no specifio medioatiaii exoept 
wliere a sixigle tissue or organ is affected. This is yeiy seid<mi 
the case. As we have already stated, medicines numifest an 
affinity for spedal organs, and owing to the intimate sympathy 
of distant yisoera, we commonly find several organs implicated 
in almost every form of disease, and, of course, we must pre^ 
soribe those remedies which have a special affinity for all organs 
implicated. This is the rationale of prescribing remedies in 
Qombination. In this way only do specifics occur, and it is only 
by a knowledge of these &ct8 that we are enabled to prescribe with 
certainty. In choosing our remedies which are to enter into 
IIlo compound, we should select those which are most certain 
and direct in action, and not choose iiMliscriminately an agent 
because it belimgs to a certain class. The idea that it is iiie 
province of pharmacy to multiply remedies, is radically wKmg. 
We must concentrate and select the most reliable. The idea 
tliat certain medicines were alone adapted to the treatment of 
particular diseases, has been pretty generally abandoned. 

Medicines are <atpable of modifying every function of the 
human organism, either directly or indirectly. The final result^ 
however, is reduced to the effects produced upon the vital 
paroperties of contractibility, irritability, and excitaWlity, pro- 
perties which are seated in every living tissue. In order to 
secure to these actions a healthy accomplishment, it is necessary 
that.there always be present a certain d^ree of stimuli Should 
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this be either increased or diminished, the vital phenomena is 
either increased or depressed accordingly, the result of which is 
disease, and this may occur as well from, one condition as fcom- 
the other. When medicines exalt the vital phenomena, they 
are called excitants, or stimulants, and those which diminish 
them are called sedatives. In this sense, medicines are either 
excitants or sedatives, in all cases. This renders the necessity 
for proper classification necessary. We shall notice the general 
therapeutic action of the more important classes, but in doing 
so, we must remind the reader that brevity is a consideratiaa 
with us, and that, consequently, our remarks must be more an 
less dogmatic 

EiCEncs are defined to be agents which produce vomitings 
independent of their nauseous taste, or the stimulus of quantity^ 
Theories to explain the phenomena of emesis, have been very 
numerous, and varied in construction. The true oause of vomr 
iting, in our opinion, and which is sustained by good authoritji 
seems to be an impression upon certain nerves, which by re- 
flected action, arouses the excitability and contractility of the 
muscles of the diaphragm and abdomen., Numerous experi- 
ments seem to show that if complete paralysis of these muscles 
exist, no such thing as emesis can occur. When we administer 
a proper emetic, the patient soon complains of an indescribable 
feeling of circumgyration in the region of the stomach, which 
is soon transmitted to the brain. The vascular ^rstem immedi- 
ately participates, and we notice a oopious flow of saliva and 
* sweat The nervous energy is diminished, and we hiive a state 
of debility, termed nausea. When this condition has been 
maintained for a while, we observe, as the next stage, violent 
contractions of the diaphragm and abdominal muscles, the result 
of which is a reverted action of the muscular coat of the stom- 
aoh, and the ejection of its contents. The finx^e of the pulse is 
isoreased, the skin assumes a florid appearance, tlie vital forces 
acquire their ordinary vigor, the debility is succeeded by 
strength, and the patient soon assumes his former condition, or 
onea lit^emore exalted. It has been stated that if the musdee 
of the abdomen were paralysed^ no soeh phenomena as those o£ . 
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emesis would occur; so, too, if certain portions of the brain aze 
diseased, or the nerves of voluntary motion, presiding over tiie 
stomach, the diaphragm, and abdominal muscles, be separated, 
the phenomena of emesis will, also, not occur. Should a patient 
swallow a large dose of atropa belladonna^ fifteen grains of 
potassio-tartrate of antimony will fidl to produce emesis, but if 
citric or oxalic acid be given with tiie emetic agent, a much smaller 
quantity will produce free emesis. In such a case, tiie emetic 
agent &Lis to act, because the brain is paralysed by the narcotic, 
and its influence must be overcome by some anti-narcotic veg- 
etable add. From this experiment we derive the oondusion 
that when a proper dose of ippecacuanha, or any other emetic, 
&ils to produce emesis, we should immediately inquire intp the 
state of the brain. The neglect of this precaution has jSre- 
quently given rise to dangerous imflammations of the stomach. 
Some agents, as sulphate of copper, produce but little nausea 
before vomiting occurs, while others, as lobelia, nauseate the 
patient &om the time it is taken into the stomach, until emasis 
occurs. Yery commonly, nauseants are more efficient in con* 
trolling disease, than emetics. As long as this condition is 
maintained, we keep up sedation, and thus control internal 
inflammations. Sedation being closely allied to diaphoresis, we 
often And sedative nauseants powerfully diaphoretic. In active 
hemorrhages, dependent upon local hyperemia, mild emetics or 
nauseants will be found valuable therapeutic agents. Nausea 
greatly promote© absorption, hence we find them to be inval- 
uable agents in the treatment of dropsical swellings. Jn cases 
of poisoning, we must be careful not to promote absorption, 
and hence we avoid the use of nauseants. When constipations 
depend upon an irritated condition of the e^^halants of the 
canal, the union of nauseants and cathartics act charminglyi 
hence we have the rationale of the general applicability of 
podophylUn to all derangements of the intestinal viscera. If, 
when the exhalents are irritated, we administer ^ emetics proper, 
we produce catharto-emesis, and hence that condition must be 
inquired after by the physician when about to administer active 
"emetics, la rigidity of the csuetexi, we may produce relax- 
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atnm, aftd (sotiseqiiently, diktioiiy and thtul greeAj ftcilitate 
labor. 

In order tfasl <Mneticis may act iriHk promptx^as, the cerebro- 
spinal axis muBt be duly impresBed, or be in a condition to reo- 
<^nise an inipreflsion, and whatever will make this imprenon 
ffi, to all intents and purpoBeSj an emetia Emetics remove dight 
obstmctionB, but increase them if there is extensive h3rpemia. 
The injudidons exhibition of this class of remedies may oooa* 
ston hernial protmsions, abortion, Bynoope^ and derangement 
in the function of the heart. Violent retching may produce a 
jaundiced condition, and gastroenteritis. This is an extensiTe 
and valuable class of agents, and should be well studied. 

OATHAHncB may be defined to be agents which, in properdGfles, 
dsicm paribus^ always increase tiie number of alvine discharges. 
The same laws of reaction pertain to this class of agents whidi 
■we noticed in treating of emetics. The results of cathartic 
action are not confined to the mucous membrane of the alin^ii- 
tary tube, but react on organs situated at a distance, through 
the medium of the nerves, and by the changes produced on the 
circulating fluid. To understand clearly the nature of cathartic 
action, we must notice briefly the organs and tissues on which 
this action is ex^*ted. The lining membrane of the small and 
large intestines is but a jm)longation of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach, and of Ihe supra*diaphramatic portion of the 
digestive tube, somewhat modified. 'Die mucous membrane of 
the stomach may be regarded as a mere extension of the gen- 
eral cutaneous surface. The lining of the stomach and intes- 
tines is a part of tibe surface of relation^mpressions made on 
any part of it are/Oonveyed to the nervous centres, with equid 
jtapidity. The miKious membrane- of the intestines, &c., is the 
seat of many importaiM diseases. In it are situated the glands 
of lieberkQhn, Brunnel, and Peyer, each performing important 
ftincttons— 4he two fimt secreting mucus for lubrieatii^ the 
mmbumi&, while those of Peyer have been, perhaps justly, 
regarded as the seat of those adynamic i&vexB which some of 
the Ftenbh palhologists referred to the gastro-enteric mucous 
membnoie^tiiBM ktter giaadAateaaMc^ putrescmt matenaki 



from UiB blood, and give, rise to fecal odor. We generafly ftad 
them inflamed and even tdcehtted in fevere of a typhoid chawKj- 
tet. The secTetions of the liver and pancreas torfe poured info 
the upper lanall intestines, and from their supposed agency in 
chylosis, these organs have been termed the chylopoetic viscera, 
F^5al discharges may take place when little or no food has been 
taken, and as they are of a morbid character, we must remove 
them in the treatment of febrile affection, since Ihey are capable 
of inducing just such irritation as would result from the impet* 
feet digestion of ahmehtary matter. If the secretions from the 
liver, the pancreas, Ac., are suffered to remain in the intestinal 
canal, they will occasion serious irritation. Thus we must keep 
the bowels in a soluble condition, whether food has been taken 
or not. In the large intestines we may sometimes see the folds 
encumbered by hardened fecal matter, which must be removed, 
or we get as the result an irritated condition, very unfiivorable 
to health. 

The whole intestinal tract is endowed with a sort of osdlla* 
tory motion, to which the term peristaltic action has been 
applied. This is controlled by the ganglionic nerves, which 
excite the muscular coat of the intestinal tube to contractions. 

The intensity of this action is commonly governed by the 
mbde in which the ftmction of digestion is accomplished. Ad- 
jacent to this tube there are organs whose functions are subject 
to modification by the impiressions made upon the intestina] 
canal. Thus we modify the action of the uterus. The effects 
of cathartics on thei intestinal canal will vary according to the 
different agents and doses selected for exhibition. If the intes- 
tinal membrane be only slightly stimulated, chylosis will be 
augmented, and a laxative tendency induced. If the stimula- 
tion be greater, the exhalations will be increased, and the mus- 
cular coat^ by sympathy of contiguity, will be istimulated, and 
the peristaltic action will be increased. Thus, the force of the 
peristaltic movement will always depend upon the stimulatkm 
ezeMdsed on the mucous coat. 

The effects of a mild cathartic may be confined to a mere 
evaooatioH of tile tube,- atod bat slif^t general rosolts be ob- 
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Uiiued ABthefixsteyaciiation wiUmosdycoiifiist of ^ 
oaatents of tlie caDal^ it is always desirable to have a seoond or 
Ibird operation, in order to secure ih& removal of the secretions 
fiK)m the liver, pancreas, and such drinks as may have been 
taken. The presence of bile in the discharges only proves that 
the upper portion of the tract has been smartly stimulated, and 
aot that the person is what is usually termed bilious. The 
ly^ecial preference manifested by certain cathartics to act on 
different parts of the intestinal canal, enables us to affect distant 
oigans by arousing the sympathy of relation. Suppose we wisdi 
to affect the liver or pancreas, we then administer those cathar- 
tics which are known to have a special affinity for the upper 
intestines, into whiph the ducts from those glands enter. Or if 
we wish to stimulate the uterus, we administer some cathartic 
manifesting a pre&rence for the lower intestines, the colon, &c. 

Every portion of the organism is capable of being impressed 
with cathartics. They are by Han the most general, and the 
most applicable revellents we possess. When given in such 
qualities as toproduce hyper-catharsis, they rapidly reduce the 
vital powers, which results, no doubt, from the copious exha- 
lation of the serum of the blood consequent upon cathartic 
action on the lining membrane of the intestines. Their deple- 
tive and revulsive character is often illustrated by their sorbe- 
fadent qualities in removing dropsical af^ons. Some cathar- 
tics cause griping pains, some do not ; some cause many evac- 
uations, others. but few; some leave the bowels in a torpid 
condition, others leave them in a soluble and invigorated con- 
dition. 

Cathartics may be divided into three classes — ^laxatives, pur- 
gatives, and drastics. The ancients, less systematic than the 
modems, divided the class into hydragogues, phlegmagogues, 
qhologogues, and pentagogues. The hydragogues, it was 
thought, reduced the watery portions of the blood, the phlegm- 
agogues reduced the phlegm, chologogues diminished the quan* 
tity of bile, and the pentagogues reduced all the secretions of 
the intestinal canaL This seems simple enough, but the theories 
upon which the. diviaon was based ai:e not founded in fsiet. 
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LaxatiyeB ttamukte Terj genii j the mucous ooat of tiie 
intestines, augmenting tiie peristaltic movement only slightly, 
and are therefore indicated when the object is merely to tmload 
the bowels of their contents. The action of pnrgatives is iden- 
tically the same, only they are more powerful, and produce a 
greater number of evacuations. They produce watery evaco^ 

Mtions, and are hence used as depletives in the treatment of 

\brile and inflammatory afifectiona Drastics are yet more 

Twerful in action, producing much irritation on the lining 

"^ ^mbrane of the intestines; which irritation may be also fdt 
he stomach,.and emesis be produced at the same time. The 
nina accompanying the action of drastic cathartics, arises 
ji the imperfect solubility of the agent employed, and hence 
we usually administer at the same time some agent which aid^. 
thwr solubility. Cathartics exercise their cathartic propOTtia^ 
whether taken in the stomach, by enema, or be injected into &e 
veins, or even if rubbed on the skin. Some agents, as elata- 
rium, are so potent that tiiey act as purgatives in all cases, no 
matter how small the dose, provided it be enough to, produce 
an evacuation ; while others, as manna, will prove only laxa- 
tive, no matter how large the dose. 

The greater the division of the particles of a cathartic, the 
greater will be the effect of a given amount of the medidne 
employed. The more soluble the agent employed, the more 
rapid will be the operation — solutions, therefore, are preferable 
to pills when we desire a speedy action, and when we admin- 
ister saline purgatives they should be greatly diluted. In 
administering very drastic cathartics, it will be well to give 
them in mucillage of gum arable, so as, in a measure, to shield 
the mucous membrane from local irritation. Narcotics modify 
the action of cathartics by lessening the nervous sensibility ; or 
if there is spasm of the intestinal canal, the influence of an 
opiate will assist catharsis. In habitual constipation it is not 
proper to administer drastic cathartics, for although they relieve 
the bowels of their contents, they will augment the pathological 
condition upon which the disease depends. Of course, consti- 
pation may depend upon a variety of causes, and we must in all 
5 
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imseB endeavor to zemove them. It is not nn&equent tiiat 
tonics become exoeUeat lazatiy es — ^the only class of caithartics 
that ought to be prescribed in the treatment of chronic consti- 
pation* The administration of violent drastics, or those which 
<)perate on the colon, to jaregnant jEemales is inadmissable. 
Cathartics for the aged should be of a resinous character^^-ihose 
which act slowly and stimulate the system : only the mildecft 
should be used in treating children. Cathartics should be ad* 
ministered when the stomach ifr^empty, as a much smaller 
quantity will thus be sufficient. 

Anthelmintics are agents which not only es^l worms from 
the alimentary canal, but destroy the predisposition to the 
ftrmation of entossoa within the body. Cathartics become 
anthelmintics in consequence of the peristaltic action which 
attends their operation* They are better calculated to cause 
their evacuation than to destroy them. Mechanical antiielmin- 
tics are such, because they increase the peristaltic movement. 
The most directly poisonous substances to worms seem to be 
empyreumatic oil and chloride of sodium, and both of tiiese 
•gents are good anthelmintics — the former in destroying, and 
the other in preventing their formation in the body. Antiiel- 
mintios may be divided into four classes, viz. : true anthelmin- 
tios, mechanical anthelmintics, anthelmintics of expulsion, and 
anthelmintics of prevention. The true anthelmintic contains 
some principle suffioientiy poisonous to destroy entozoio life 
without injuring the human tissues with which it comes in 
contact. There are very few worm medicines of this class in 
common use. Empyreimiatic oil, in combination with oil of 
tBrpentine, seems to possess very nearly the above conditions. 
The reason why this combination is not more used, is, that its 
oyudicious use would induce the very condition most &vorable 
to the production of worm& Only two mechanical anthelmin- 
ties are now in use-^tin filings and oowhage. Anthelmintics 
of expulsion belong also, to the clasa of cathartics ; they sweep 
out the worms when killed, and reduce the gastric functions to 
a state of health. Most of ihe brisk cathartics are used as 
anthelmintics of ^pulaioEu Anthelmintics of prevention ara^ 
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ttfter all, llie most important, and embrace thcde wMeh improve 
ohylofiifi. It has been observed, that where children do not gel 
a sufficient quantity of salt, that worms are readily generated^ 
and the Hollanders formerly had a cnstom of punishing 
criminals by feeding them on bread and water alone, and 
denying them salt. The result was, their bodies were sqqfl 
filled with the entozoa, which literally eat them up. The 
practice of the physician must be modified according to the 
kind of wonns to be expelled. More than half the medicines 
which have considerable reputation as anthelmintics are nearljr 
or quite valueless. ' 

Expectorants are agents which promote the excretion of 
mucus or other foreign matter from the lungs and air passages. 
To understand how this is done, we must know something of 
the anatomical structure of the parts. We shall, therefore^ 
refer briefly to this subject The larynx, trachea, and broiH 
ohial tubes are lined by a mucous membrane, thefimction of 
which is to secrete mucus and perform all offices proper and 
conmion to mucous membranes in general. This membrane 
then secretes the humor of expectoration.' The tubes are 
surroimded by a contractile coat which plays an important part 
in this phenomenon. At the posterior third pair of nerves, 
where the cartillages are wanting in ihe trachea, we find a mus- 
cular structure consisting of a thin muscular plime, having 
transverse fibres passing between the abrupt ends of the cartilla- 
ginous rings of the trachea and the bronchia. The office of this 
muscular tissue is to diminish the calibre of the air tubes in 
expectoration, the philosophy of which is, that as the tube in 
thus contracted at the moment of expectoration, the air must 
pass through them with greater velocity, when coughiug occurs, 
and thus remove fix>m the walls of the tubes any adherent 
mucus. 

The quantity and rapidity with which the matter of expec- 
toration is secreted firom the mucous membrane lining the bron- 
ohial tubes, bears a positive relation to its condition. The 
excreted matter is not always, however, secreted fi^m this mv^ 
was membrane; for it may be derived from tubercles pr uloe^' 
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dions in ihe lung& In aeute bronchitieiy whentiieare is inflatti^ 
IMtion of th^ miicoTui membrane, the Becretdona are most oom« 
^nly nearly or oompletelj arrested. If the inflammation is 
|d0b violent and more of ^ dxronic character, the secretion from 
Ae mucousmembrai^ will be profuse, exhibiting general astibe- 
sia, as we see in the bronchitis of aged persons. In acote 
mflammation we have a rerj different condition of the mem- 
brane £nom that observed in the latt^ case, and our treatment 
must be equally as different. In one case we use antiphlogistics, 
in the other, local and general excitants. Such agents are indi- 
rect expectorants. This class of expectorants are much usedi 
With an inflammatory condition, we use nauseants, in order to 
ficilitate the ejection of sputa. The violent efforts to vomit, 
4ften dislodge matter which otherwise is not easily thrown out. 
We are at present unable to specify any agent which is taken 
into the circulation, and exerts its influence on the mucous 
iftembraaes of the bronchial tubes by a special aSBinity. Such 
agents may exist, but we do not certainly know them. Hence 
the word expectorant must be used conventionally. There is 
BO class of agents which is more abused than this. Indirect 
action is more complicated than direct medicinal action, and as 
expectorants are indirect in their operation, they are less undcr- 
■bood. Until reoentiy, cotighs of every variety were medicated 
bj excitant expectorants, a^d when there was inflammation 
piresent, of course more harm ihan good was done. Demul- 
cents often become our best expectarants, by soothing the mu- 
oous membrane in their passage over the top of the larynx, and 
^us, by sympathy, transmitting the sai^itary impression to the 
adjoining mucous membranes of the bronchia. If we would 
Jiave this whole subject made plain, in a few words, we have 
only to admit that the vital electricity or nervaura circulates in 
ctertain definite currents through the system, with a velocity 
that is uniform in health, but which, by any irritation, as that 
of the bronchial mucous membranes, may be arrested, and the 
regularity of momentum disturbed. This subtle fluid accumu- 
lates at the Beat of irritation, and whatever disperses or with- 
draws i\ mOi in. the same ratio^ remove the pathological condi- 
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tioii upon which the disease dependsw It may be drawn to tki^ 
intestinal viscera by cathartics, to the mnsoular fibres by tonioK, 
to the autaneonfl siu&ce by diaphoretics, &c. We have sa^ 
that we know of no agents which enter the circulation, and 
then, by a special affinity for the bronchial mucous membranes, 
exert a sanitary influence. Yet agents may be brought ai 
direct contact with them, by inhalation, which modify, to a con- 
siderable extent, their ftmctions. Perhaps the only inhalant 
expectorant which should be tolerated by the profession, ili 
atmospheric air, mixed with pure oxygen, and this only whei 
it has been ascertained that tubercles have ah-eady developed 
themselves in the lungs. 

Ebbhikes are defined as agents which increase the dischargee 
flrom the schneiderian membrane, and cause sneezing. If any 
irritating substance be brought in contact with the schneideriati 
membrane, a peculiar sensation is felt through the nerves df 
general sensibility, which are sent to the nose, and by a reflelt 
action, those muscles which are concerned in the production <rf 
the phenomena of snetezing are thrown into inordinate contra6- 
tions, the effect of which is the ejection of the irritating sub- 
stance, n the irritating substance be allowed to remain in con- 
tact with the membrane, there will be established a centre dt 
fluxion. The secretions of the follicles will be augmented, and 
if the contact be long maintained, true inflammation will be 
established. The impressions thus made will be transmitted by 
sympathy of continuity, and thus the irritation and inflamma- 
tion will be extended to the whole surfiioe of the mucous mem- 
branes which line the nasal passages. This transmission of the 
impression is clearly seen where the lachrymal glands are s6 
stimulated that the eyes are suffused in tears. The influence ii 
transmitted with great rapidily, and hence it does not follow 
that inflammation must be set up in order to produce the 
phenomena incident to the action of errhines. Errhines, by 
their irritating properties, may get up inflammation, the result 
of which will be a total suspension of the secretions for a time, 
but which is followed by a partial ulceration, that gives rise to 
a proftiae discharge. To avoid producing inflammation, w^ 
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tunially mix the more powerM errhines with some inert powder. 
Sneezing may always be regarded as the result of an inflamed 
or irritated eondition of the sohneiderian membrane. Sialo- 
gogues act in the same manner as errhines. 

DiUBSTiGS are agents which increase the flow of \urine, and 
is every way an important class of agents. They may be eitiier 
direct or indirect Those which may be termed direct diureties, 
act by special preference on the kidneys, while indirect diuret- 
ics act by augmenting the mass of the circulating fluids and, as 
a consequence, the quantity of urine. The pathologist will 
experience but little difficulty in recognising the indirect diu- 
retics, and the reason why they become such. But at present 
we may refer to those agents which, independent of the mode 
by which they are introduced into the system, seek out the kid- 
neys, and exert their special influence on them* A certain 
quantity of urea must be separated from the blood, or death 
will be the result. Hence i^ in the treatment of acute disease, 
the urinary secretions are suddenly checked, it is a very unfa- 
▼orable symptom, because it indicates a revulsion of the natu- 
ral functions which are not easily restored. There is a mutual 
dependence between urinary and cutaneous depuration, so that 
if one be diminished, the other will be proportionally increased. 
When the urinary depuration has been suspended for a while, 
it is likely that the excess of urea has been emuncted by the 
cutaneous ^stem. Such agents as garlic, asparagus, &c., are 
changed, and indirectly excite diuresis while in the stomach, 
while oil of turpentine, juniper, &c., pass xmchanged to the kid- 
neys, and, by their irritating properties, increase the urinary 
discharge. Perhaps all v^etable diuretics are separated in the 
Momach, and the resin retained, whUe the oil is sent to the kid- 
neys. The same is true of the cantharides — ^the cantharidin 
being set &ee in the stomach, and in this form reaching the 
Iddneys. Diuretics are, in one sense, evacuants, because they 
remove the more aqueous portions of the blood, and are some- 
times thus used where a great accumulation of fluid has taken 
place in some of the serous cavities. In the treatment of gen- 
eral inflammation or severe &rms of fever, we cannot expect 



muoh benefit fix>m this daas of agents, because if we oentre 
initation upon one viscus, organic mischief may supervene. 
•Indirect agents, such as diluents, will be the most obviouslj 
proper agents to be used in such case& . , 

In dropsies, they are valuable agents, and are much used in the 
treatment of this class of diseases. Dropsies are, however, sel- 
dom cured by the exhilation oi diuretics alone ; but, as collat- 
eral agents, they are worthy of our attention. Diuretics may , be 
divided into excitant and sedative diuretics. The former shoiild 
not be used in inflammatory diseases ; the latter are better adap- 
ted to the treatment of sthenic conditions. More agents have 
been brought forward as diuretics, than we have space to Cata- 
logue, but it is well to remind the practitioner that at least 
three-fourths of tiiem are nearly or quite valueless. When,,ve 
consider how positive are the indications of disease, as maniiS^ 
ted by the urine and its deposits, and how important it is^.to 
produce changes in its character, we must be surprised at the 
paucity of materials at our command. Many of the domestic 
diuretics are among the best we have. 

Very closely connected with diuretics are those agents whiph 
have been classed as antilitbics and Uthontriptics, those agents 
which prevent and also destroy calculus concretions, whether 
found in the bladder or kidneys. Certain substances, when 
taken into the stomach, do enter the circulation, &om which 
they are eventually separated by the kidneys, and then elimin- 
ated from the systexn generally by the urinary passage. We 
shall reconcile chemical and vitsd action on the urinary deposits 
when we remember that the deposit itself is foreign to the 
living system. It is known that the kidneys have a more 
obtuse sensibility, and carry on their frinctions with less energy 
than other glands. Vital action being less concerned in their 
operations, we most easily explain their functions on chemical 
and hydraulic principles. To use this class of agents with 
success, the practitioner must be intimately acquainted with the 
physiology of urinary secretion — ^the pathological conditions 
which give rise to deposits of the various kinds, &c We find 
in theuiine a number of aiumalpii2uapl60--^4dkaline and eaHhy 
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nits, acids, &a, and it oonfititates a work of close application 
to understand them. All works on physiology enable tbc 
gftudent to see more of this subject than can be here presented. 
Were we writing a more extensive work, it would fell within 
our province to treat this subject at length. American physi- 
aians have not paid as mudb attention to the treatment of 
teudnary deposits as we could wish, 9xA this may be owing to 
iheir acknowledged skill in performing lithotomatic operations. 
DiAPHOBKTics are those agents which increase the exhalar 
tions of the cutaneous er^stemu Imperfect diaphoresis may 
arise &om a weak or languid circulation,, or increased and 
excited vascular action. This class of agents seem to act by 
increasing the force of the circulation, and by relaxing the 
constricted mouths of the perspiratory vessels. K the cutan- 
eous vessels be heated, their fiinctions will be augmented, and 
thus we have sweating from exposure to a hot simshine, while 
the velocity of the circulation is but little increased. These 
remarks apply more particularly to a healthy condition of the 
perspiratory system, for we know that heat, when fever is 
present, does not always produce sweating. We should class 
as diaphoretics all agents which increase the cutaneous exha- 
lation, whether they be heat, water, nauseants, excitants or 
sedatives. It is quite true that these different classes of agents 
produce the phenomenon of diaphoresis in obedience to causes 
by no means alike. Stimulating diaphoretics which act by 
increasLDg the force of the circulation, must be used witii 
extreme caution; for in inflammation, the disease would be 
augmented, rather than relieved, and the same k true of all 
febrile affections. A lai^e number of diaphoretics act by 
entering the circulation, or by making their impression on the 
stomach and by sympathy, afiSdcting the perspiratory apparatus. 
It IS pretty certain that by means of the, perspiratory vessels, 
much excrementitious matter is thrown out of the system, for 
in the wet sheet pack, which is excellent when the patient 
can bear it, there is evidence of this from the odour experienced 
in unpacking the patient It would hence appear that dia- 
phoretics must always be. hig^y impoGrtant in the treatment of 
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disease ; besides, when we consider the extent of the snrfece, 
and the importance of keeping the skin in a healthy state, we 
shall by no means regard this as an unimportant class of reme- 
dies. 

Nabcotics, which we define to be agents that diminish 
nervous sensibility, and, in appropriate doses, stupify, are but 
little understood in relation to their mode of operation, not- 
withstanding their very general use for so many ages. They 
always excite, and then stupify. When given in appropriate 
doses, they much resemble sedatives in their action on the 
system. No matter how large the dose, we always may detect 
some excitement before the appearance of sedation.. The pulse 
is quickened, and is stronger, the skin becon^es warmer and less 
moist, the impressibility of the nervous system is increased, the 
fences become dryer than usual, and their ordinary secretions 
*more tenacious. These symptoms of excitation soon pass off, and 
are qmckly succeeded by evidences of sedation. The breathing is 
less rapid, the skin moistens, the pulse sinks to its natural stand- 
ard, or lower, the impressibility of the nervous system is reverted ; 
in short, all the symptoms of sedation are ftdly established. 
Sedation follows very closely an excitation when we have 
administered large doses of a narcotic agent. Brandy is a 
positive stimulant, yet when taken in very large doses, sedation 
so rapidly follows, that we observe but little augmentation of 
the pulse. By lesseniDg the impressibility of the nerves, the 
fimctions of innervation and digestion are impaired, hence the 
well-known faxjt, that such narcotics as tobacco, allay hunger; 
hence, too, narcotics do sometimes constipate by indirect action. 
If the dose administered should be large, the whole ftmction of 
innervation will be blunted, the secretions much diminished, 
and even the peristaltic motion of the intestines may be almost 
entirely suspended. When there is inflammation in any part 
of the alimentary canal, we consider it proper to administer 
narcotics, provided the dose be large enough to procure the fiill 
sedative effect. When physicians speak of restoring the secre- 
tions of an organ by narcotics or any other class of medicines, 
they can only mean that they wish to remove a pathological 



oomdition npofn whioh the siu^)e[Dsion of the seeretiooArdepeiiud. 
We have already stated that the fiist effect of inflammation on 
a mncooa membrane iras a diminution of the common aeoie- 
tions, but which is again increased after the inflammation has 
existed for a time. This increased secretion is by no means 
one of health. We thus see that inflanmiation may, and does 
induce, two opposite conditions of the secretory ftinctions, and 
the indications are alike, i. e., to remove the padiological condi- 
tions which may be present. This will be eflfected in either 
case by a fall sedative dose of almost any positive narcotic. 

When we administer opium in the treatment of pneumonia, 
and observe a diminution of the sputa, we may rest assured 
that the dose was too small. In every case where inflammation 
is present, small doses of a narcotic will augment the disease, 
while a full sedative dose might, and most commonly would, 
relieve it Many timid physicians, not regarding this principle, • 
are too apt to administer narcotics in small doses, and thus do 
more harm than good in the treatment of disease of an inflam- 
matory character. We administer narcotics to lessen the num- 
ber of alvine evacuations, and when constipation is present, 
dependent upon spasm or inflammation of the peritoneal coat, 
we also give narcotics to remove the pathological condition 
■ajpon which the constipation depends. When we apply opium 
to the dermoid system, its ftmctions axe modified. The narcotic 
exerts its influence on the nervous ramifications ; their impres- 
sibility is diminished, and the excitement under which they had 
previously acted is no longer recognised by the brain. The 
radiations which would otherwise have been felt throughout 
file nervous system, consequently cease, and thus pain is 
diminished. In the same way sleep, induced by large doses of 
narcotics, allays tumultuous action of the nervous system, 
which could not have continued to exist without greatly 
adding to the mischief There are two theories which account 
fl>r the constitutional action of narcotics on the system. One 
of these assumes that the narcotic makes its impression upon 
flie nerves of the part with which it comes in contact, and is 
then transmitted throughout the system, while the other theory 
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dhims liliat ihifir elaas of agents impress the nerres distzibuied 
to the inner coat of the blood-yessels, or pass with the current 
of the circulation to the great nervous centres where they exert 
their special influence. There are fects which suj^rt both 
tiiese theories. The rapidity with which such agents as hydro- 
cyanic exert their influence, seems to be alone e:q)lainable by 
the first theory. There are physicians who incline to the adop- 
tion of a middle or accommodative theory, which admits that 
narcotics act by both impressing the nerves, and by entering 
the circulation. Many narcotics seem to act most prominently 
on the part with which they come in contact, as we see illus- 
trated when the fingers are benumbed, by confining with them 
concentrated hydrocyanic add in a small glass tube. If we 
introduce a small quantity of morphia or aconitina between the* 
skin and mnscle of the leg of a frog, that leg will be completely 
paralysed, while the animal continues to use the others, as 
imder ordinary circumstances. We are imable to say why, in 
such cases, the general system should not be affected. We 
have, in this class of agents, some striking examples of affinity 
for certain organs. Belladonna and stramonium, dilate the 
pupils of the eyes, without materially affecting the system. 
We admit an inclination, on our part, to adopt the accommo- 
dative theory, which teaches that narcotics act through the 
medium of the nerves, and by being absorbed and taken to the 
great nervons centres by the circulating currents. Narcotics 
are to be used, then, as excitants and as sedatives, to diminish 
nervous impressibility, and to allay excitement. It is astonish- 
ing how much habit modifies this class of agents ; for the system 
may become so accustomed to the use of narcotics, that it will 
be but litfle affected by very large doses. Oases have been 
known where persons had consumed, within twenty-four hours, 
several hundred grains of opiimi without material present 
injury. Anesthetics, which much resemble this class of agents 
In their action, will be noticed hereafter. There is no inquiry 
metre interesting than that which refers to the use and thera- 
peutic effects of tobacco. As our disgust for the filthiness 
attending its use, has not &yored the development of a general 
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and special knowledge of it, we shall liere more partictdarlj bring 
finrward the resolts of our obseryation upon the effects of this 
narcotic agent To make it dear that this plant stupifies the 
functions of the base of the brain, we shall bring forward some 
£k^ which mB,j be divided into : — 

L Those derived from observed phenomena, after the admin- 
iatration of the drug. 

IL Those derived ftom pathological phenomena, as brought 
to light by post-mortem examination. 

in. Facts inferred from anatomical structure, by which we 
mean a knowledge of ph jsiolo^cal ftmction based upon ana- 
tomical researches and information. 

lY. Facts derived firom effects induced by the administration 
of narcotics of various kinds, with aspecial regard to the settle- 
ment of this question. The examination of these may be pre- 
&ced by a few g^oieral principles in medical science — ^principles 
which have never been seriously questioned, because they are 
both easy of demonstration, and accord with human reason, 
which is unable to discover any want of consistency between 
the propositions upon which these principles are based, and col- 
lateral subjects, which are positive in character. 

1. No organ can perform its natural fonctions healthily, 
for any length of time, when any part of its natural stimulus 
is withdrawn. 

2. The source of motion, in the animal economy, is the ner- 
vanra; the circulation is a secondary motion of a more material 
fluid, capable of bearing along the materials of deposition, and 
ol taking up and eliminating those unhealthy and worn out 
particles which are constantly accruing in the system. 

& The nervaiura is transmitted throughout the economy by 
xneans of the nerves of vitaUzation, or those, the function of 
udddi is to convey impressions to the great nervous centres 
l%e direeti(» of this nervous fluid is oim^ the extension of the 
nerves, not across, so that an impression may be conveyed along 
a fibril, without affecting the whole bundle of nerves found in 
a sheath* 

4. TherQ ia a peculiar affinity existing between the nervaura 
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aand the blood, so that where there is cplleot^ the greatest. 
aiaoUnt of Hoe vital agency, there also will be the greatest sau- 
gamous accunmlatioB. 

6. The positive amount of nervatira in the body, in the two 
conditions of health and disease, does not materially differ, 
there being merely an nnequal distribution of the fluid, be- 
twe^i the several viscera involved in the phenomena of anima- 
tion. 

6. This unequal distribution of nOTvaura arises from a conp- 
sion of the nerves, (so to speak) or a part of them, by agents 
which destroy their power of transmission. 

7. The same nerve is affected differently by different agents. 
A set of nerves may be affected, without involving, primarily, 
the whole nervous syst^n. 

These are a few of the principles which have a direct bear- 
ing on the question before us ; and, to understand the subject, 
they must be borne in mind, or we may not perceive the ration- 
ality of our assertipn, that certain narcotics act especially on 
the base of the brain. From among the first class of facts, we 
take the position that the. function of a certain organ, located in 
the base of the brain, is appetite. Many experience a peculiar 
sensation in the region assigned to this organ, whenever hun- 
gry ; everybody knows nicotina relieves the sensation in the 
brain, and blxmts the appetite. The region of irritability is in 
the base of the brain. Persons accustomed to the use of the 
weed, are very irritable when not under its influence, but be- 
come calm and reconciled when under the influence of nicotina. 
Tobacco, then, allays irritability. The sense of fear is located 
in the base of the brain. Fear is dispelled by the use of nico- 
tina. The disposition to commit suicide, according to the new 
neuralogical philosophy, is located in the base of. the brain, and 
it is a well known &ct, that inveterate tobacco users seldom 
commit this piece of folly. Brandy drinkers do so often. The 
sense of disease, upon the same authority, is located in the base 
of the brain, and we know that many persons become exceed- 
ingly sensitive to the influence of disease in the community, 
unless imder the excitement of nicotina. 
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From file oeoond cbu» of &ctB, -we may aaBert that post-mor- 
tem examimttion has shown that persons long aocostomed to the 
use of tobacco, in any of its forms, have the second pair, or 
optic nerves, near their origin, always more or less irritated, 
and, in some oases, positively inflamed, l^ese nerves arise 
jQx>m the tubercola qnadrigemina, and thalmi nervi opHcii The 
fieunal nerves, or seventh pair, are often nnnsoally red, and in 
some cases we observe them shrunken, and altogether abnor- 
maL The glosso-pharyngeal and pneiunogastric nerves, which 
arise fix)m the corpora restiformia, are never ftdly developed in 
size in subjects having habituated themselves to the use of 
tobacco from an early age. A noted Italian writer has reported 
a case which he dissected, who was supposed to have died from 
the inordinate use of tobacco, and in whom the tubercula quad- 
rigemina was verging on to disorganization. All dentists tell 
us that the dental nerves in tobacco chewers, are seldom seen 
in a healthy state. SnuflF takers have always unhealthy condi- 
tioned olfactories, and the lower part of the corpora striata is 
more or less paralysed, in consequence of the impressions trans- 
mitted to this body by the olfactories. These nerves all arise 
from the base of the brain. 

From the third class of facts, we derive some important infer- 
ences; but to understand them, we must remember that stimu- 
lants and narcotics do not act alike, while sedatives and narcot- 
ics, in many respects, do. There are few nerves of any impor- 
tance in the system, the functions of which are entirely 
unknown. This being a fact, we are enabled to know precisely 
what nerves are affected by the administration of different me- 
dicinal agents. One class of agents are thus known to affect 
the optic nerves, another the auditory, another the olfactories, 
and so on ; for example, belladonna exerts its influence on the 
optic nerves, quinia on the auditory, and tobacco on the pneu- 
m(^;astric, prominently. This leads into an examination of the 
ftnxrth dass of facts. 

We may here speak of the action of several poisons. Frus- 
sic add acts specially on the inferior laryngeal, or recurrent 



nerve, the hypoglossal, and external respiratory of BelL 
Hence we have, as the result of its action, a most rapid pros- 
tration arising from an impression made on the hypoglossal, 
and thence conveyed to the corpora pyramadalia and olivaria, 
which is sent to the pons varoli, and thence transmitted to the 
heart by means of the inferior laryngeal and recurrent nerves. 
As n$.usea and salivation fi)Uow its use in moderate cases, we 
should infer that, if, administered in doses very small, its action 
would be similar to comn^on tobacco* It will be readily per- 
ceived that very powerM impressions made on the nerves 
which we have indicated, would cause immediate death, and 
such is the result of the adminifitration of large doses of hyxiro- 
cyanic acid. The action of morphia is not very unlike nico- 
tina^ the principal difference being that, while the action of 
nicotina is more local, that of morj^a is more general Those 
nations which have long been in the habit of smoking opium, 
or otherwise using it, have smajl cerebellums, and generally 
flat chests. Hyosciamus, when administered in a poisonous 
dose, acts promptly on the optic and lingual nerves, and henoe 
we have, as its prominent effects, loss of speech and dilation of 
the pupil. It is the reaction of the agent which produces these 
results. Belladonna exerts a powerftQ influence on the whole 
nervous system, but more prominently on the optic vidian. 

Conium maculatum, and cicuta virosa, both make powerM 
impressions on the system. The cicuta causes extensive ven- 
ous effusion in Ihe brain. Enantha cracota acts specially on 
the nerves of voluntary motion. Aconitum nepulus acts on 
the nerves of sensation, and induces a train of symptoms very 
opposite to those resulting from the use of the enantha cracota. 
Helleborus niger acts proininently on the pneumogastric, infe- 
rior and superior pha^mgeal par vagum, and hence we have, ' 
as the prominent symptoms, inflammation of the lungs, stom- 
ach, and intestines. Digitalis acts prominently on the pharyn- 
geal nerves, ^e might cite many others whose action are 
known, but we deem it useless. l!he inference, then is, that, 
certtdn narcotics control i^)ecial functions, and somnifp- the bas* 
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ilar oigans of the brain, a knowledge of which will much tuasdat 
the practitioner in controlling disease. We do not consider it 
proper to trace this subject fortherat the present time. 

Tetanics are agents which affect prominently the nerves of 
voluntary motion. They do not give rise to the ordinary 
symptoms of acro-narcosis, unless administered in very large 
doses. Their action seems to be excited specially, and pri- 
marily upon the nerves, and secondarily on the irritability 
of the muscles. They induce involuntary contractions of the 
voluntary musdes, which sometimes amounts almost to the 
rigidity of tetanus. Tetanies are used chiefly in the treatment 
of local paralysis, being nervous stimulants. Some of our best 
concentrated remedies act as tetanies. 

Antispasmodics have claimed much attention from the pro- 
fession, and yet no such a class of agents exists. Medical writ- 
ers have proved and disproved their existence so often, that we 
must lay aside opinion, and resort to observation, to be enabled 
to write understandingly of this class of agents. The admis; 
sion of such a class of agents as antispasmodics, has led to much 
bad practice, and, though we wish to dispute and argue with 
no one, we feel it our duty to examine the rationality of the 
theory on which antispasmodics rest their claims. It has been 
supposed that there are certain medicinal substances, as galba- 
num, musk, assafoetida, castor, &c., which exert a special con- 
trol over spasmodic action ; but it is evident such agents belong 
either to narcotics or tonics. Spasm may arise from the most 
opposite conditions of the body; and hence, many of the 
agents used as antispasmodics, can be, at best, only relative 
agents : e. g., spasm may arise from excessive irritability, in 
which case narcotics would be indicated ; or it may arise fir>m 
debility, when, of course, aromatic stimulants and tonics, would 
be indicated. We do not at present know of any agent which 
has a special control over muscular fibre. This whole class of 
agents are indirect in action. They relieve spasm by equally 
distributing the nervous fluid. Muscular fibre, like every pri- 
mary tissuej is possessed of excitability, or the power of being 
acted on by appropriate stimuli. Thus is motion generated. 
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This impressioii is conducted along the nerves whicli are sent 
off from the cerebro-spinal axis to the muscular filaments of 
the voluntary muscles. K any cause of irritation exist in the 
cerehro-spinal axis, or any nerve which is distributed to a mus- 
cle, that irritation may induce the same effect as would be pro. 
duced by an act of the will. Thus, we see muscles placed 
imder either permanent or alternating contraction. It is there 
fore evident that spasm is a nervous phenomenon, and remedies 
directed to its removal, must exert their influence on the nerves, . 
and not on muscular fibre. The whole class of antispasmodics, 
or those which are so called, exert their influence on the nerveg 
of gustation and ol&ction. Any agent which is capable of pro- 
ducing a powerftil impression, whether physical or mental, (if 
suph a word may be used,) will relieve spasm. A noted physi- 
cian, who took this view of the subject, used to cure his epilep- 
tic patients by threatening to thrust a hot poker down their 
throats. It is thus, too, that animal magnetism does sometimes 
cure epilepsy and similar diseases. Yet physicians content 
themselves by supposing all is to be accoimted for by getting the 
confidence of #ie patient, without inquiring how this confidence 
cures. 

Bmmenagogues are defined to be agents which promote the 
menstrual discharge. If it be intended by the above definitioi 
to convey the idea that we know of agents which manifest a 
special affinity for the menstrual organs, we do not hesitate to 
reject the name, and say we have no such class of agents. 
What we class as emmenagogues, are agents which act indirectly. 
Suppressed menstruation results from a morbid condition of the 
body^ and if this morbid condition be removed, the menstrual 
functions wiU be restored. If we admit the term emmenagogue, 
we should use it in a conventional sense, and always bear in 
mind that agents which promote the menstrual flow do so either 
by exciting neighboring parts, or by removing the pathological 
conditv:)n upon which the suppression depends. 

PartuBuAJTACIENTS are agents which act specially on the 
uterine fibres, and thus increase the parturient effort. They 
act by stimulating the nerves sent to those parts concerned in 
6 
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the phenomenon. Until within fiftjr years, we knew of no such" 
agent, and when we increased the oontraotions of the ateros by 
medicine, we did so by an indiieot system of medication. Now 
we have several agents in high &yor, as abortines, or partuii&- 
cients, of which we shall speak bereafter. 

Excitants are agents whicb irritate, and augment the vitalil^ 
of yarions organs. It was formerly believed that almost eveiy 
disease resulted from debility ; and though the doctrine is now 
received only to a limited extent^ there is but little doubt in 
our minds that the vital manifestations of a part may be much 
enfeebled by pathological conditions, and that medicinal agents 
will be required in the treatment of such diseases, that are. 
capable of rousing the torpid organism to increased action. 
When the practitioner perceives great debiliiy in an organ, he 
wiU not in^nediately conclude, if he be a philosophical man, 
that there is a loss of vital energy from the system ; but will 
inquire whether there may not exist, at the same time^ 
augmented action in some other organ or viscus. Without 
entering into a general consideration of this subject, we have 
only to remember, in the administration of excnknts, that all 
inflamed surfaces will be still more inflamed if excitants be 
brought to beax on them, and we fear that disease is thus too 
ofljen augmented in place of being relieved. 

Tonics are really only permanent excitants, whose action, 
while more durable, is less rapid than that of excitants. Tonics 
are agents which tone up the system, and indirectly give 
strength to muscular fibre. The excitation which they get up 
in the system is very gentle, and the reaction is scarcely 
perceptible. When excitants are withdrawn from a system 
under their influence, depression and prostration rapidlv super- 
vene. The reaction of excitation is debility, and the reaction 
of debilitants is excitation. Tonicss occupy a medium position 
between these. The primary action of tonics, which is gentle, 
has the advantage of a permanency sufficient to confer incJeased 
vital energy to the nervous system, the result of which is a 
strengthening of the muscular fibre. As before stated, we have 
no known agent which has a special affinity for muscular fibre. 
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Tonios, for convenience^ have been divided into diieot an<3^^ 
indirect tonics. They belong mostly to the latter class, an^ 
give tone to the system by indumg an influx of nervou% 
energy. They act, then, primarily on the nerves, and increase^ 
the strength of the muscle by augmentiiiig fibrous contractilit|r.; 
When thus viewed, we must regard as tonics all agents whioh 
imiprove tiie general health. We have good examples of the 
effects of augmented nervous energy over the muscles, in the^ 
opposite states of nostalgia and insanity. Under the gentle, 
excitation of tonics, all the capillaries are slightly augmented in,- 
their addon, nutrition is improved, and a sufficiency of nervous 
energy is induced to insure a healthy condition of the systena. . 
All tonics are obscurely stimulant. Many tonics first enter th^^ 
circulation, and by changing the character of the circulating 
medium tone up ^e system. Erom the very name of tonics^ 
we cannot expect to derive immediate benefit jBrom their use... 
The first efiEects we observe are, increased appetite, augmented, 
nervous impressibility, increased velocity and power of thd . 
circulating fluid, buoyancry^ of intellect, and increase of muscular, 
power. Unlike other agents, they may be safely administered 
in all cases, and for this reason physicians oJ^n use them. We 
should be careM in administering crude vegetable tonics, not to 
encumber the stomach with useless indigestible matter, for we 
may thus induce serious irritation. It is for this reason thaV 
the concentrated vegetable tonics are so much prized by prac- 
titioners. There are simple tonics^ nearly tasteless, bitter tonics, 
astringent tonics, excitant tonics, &c. ; and of course every 
physician will use that combination best suited to the case he 
has in hand. This is by &r the most extensive class of agents 
we possess. 

AstBiNasNTS are defined to be agents which produce con- . 
traction or condensation in the tissues of organs, whether 
endowed with vital influence or not They are used internally, 
eitherfor acting upon the parts with which they come in con- 
tact^ or indirectly upon distant parts; or they may be used 
externally, with the view to. arrest hemorrhage, when they are . 
called styptics. The action of styptics may be chemical or 
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mechanical ; chemicallyi they coagiilate the blood which is 
eKoding from a part^ and at the same time stimulate the tissue 
to contraction, while mechanical styptics detain the blood in the 
meshes of the tissae, or absorb it nntil it coagulates, and thus 
checks tbe hemorrhage. Astringents are readily known, by 
imparting a sense of roughness to the tongue, and so peculiar as - 
not to be mistaken. Vegetable astringents, generally, depend 
on the presence of tannin, for their virtues. To this depart- 
ment of the materia medica, the vegetable kingdom contributes ' 
largely. They act locally on the part with which they come in 
contact, or the excitation upon which the constriction depends ' 
may be communicated to other parts, as in the case of tonics. 
Astringents are often absorbed, taken into the circulation, and 
carried to the bleeding part. The &cts which support this 
view are quite numerous. But, notwithstanding our familiarity 
with this dass of agents^ it is quite difficult to give a sufficient 
explanation of the mode in which they act. We shall not 
argue the rationality of our belief in passive hemorrhage, but 
assert that hemorrhages may be of two kinds — active and 
passive. We have already shown how opium acts, indirectiy, 
as an astringent. In treating of special astringents, we shall 
point out the indications for them, and name the conditions of 
the system in which we think their use can do no good. They 
combine with many other classes, and in this way are often 
employed. Speaking in general terms, we axe justified in say- 
ing, that astringents, when administered internally, appear to - 
moderate the morbidly increased secretions of distant parts, and 
to restrain hemorrhage ; by exerting an influence upon the 
prima vise, which i^ extended sympathetically to the more 
remote capiUaiies. Such is the opinion of high authority, and 
our experience sustains the view. As hemorrhage and imdue 
discharges may arise from tiie most opposite conditions of the 
body, so zhay tiie agents which are used, as indirect astringents, ' 
be of the most opposite kind. 

Sbdativib are agents which diminish the vital forces of the ' 
organism, and debilitate. : Of the exact nature of the impres- 
fidoa wibich sedatives make upon the nerves, we know littie or 
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nothing. Tho most careM examination, and anatomical ie> 
seardi, together with microsoopio investigation, has, thus fiir, 
failed to detect the least change in the tissue of the nerveh 
themselves. Sedatives are also direct and indirect agents, and 
as so many substances are capable of lessening the vital mani- 
festations, we must at once recognise the extent of the daaa 
The direct sedatives primarily impress the nyerves^ while, the 
indirect sedatives act through the medium of the.vascxdar sym- 
tern. To understand the nature of the whole dass, we }^wt 
only to remember the character of excitants and stiinulaniB, 
and know that sedatives operate exactly opposite ; the two 
classes, in medicinal doses, being iacompatible, in a therapeutic 
sense. This class of agents, rightly applied, does what the lan- 
cet proposes to do. It embraces the most powerM poisons, and 
if we are not cautious in their use, most of them are capable 
'of so depressing the vital forces, that reaction itf quite impos- 
sible. ^ 

Bevellents, which are the most important remedies in ikib^ 
materia medica, are defuied to be agents, which, by producing 
modified action in some organ or texture^ modify the morbid 
action by some other organ or texture. This is called, in ther- 
apeutics, revulsion, and when applied to a particular locality, 
draws to such, part an undue amount of nervaura or vitel 
energy, thus lessening its accumulation on some other viscus car 
part. There is no clas& of agents with which the practitioncor 
can elOfect more than with the one under consideration ; and 
this is apparent when we remember that it embraces almost 
every o^er class of remedies. Bevellents, as such, are most 
commonly prescribed by practitioners to withdraw from deq» 
seated organs, any irrita^6n which may have centered on them 
to the sur&ce, where the new pathological state, induced bj 
artificial means, may be combatted, and, at the same tun% 
relieve a congested organ located deeply within the body, 
From what has been written, one would think that rube&cient^ 
suppurative, escharotic, and cutaneous revellents alone, had 
engaged the attention of practitioners. We have already often 
spoken cxf the equal or imequal distribution <^ the vital foioe 
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or nonraura^ or what is more oommonlj called yis vitse ; and, as 
we wish to dear our poflitioiiB, we sfadl beg to argue the ration- 
ality of otor Bopppsition, by a few plain questions, which would 
iikely ariise in the mind of any honest practitioner: 

1. Is there sooh a moti^epower in the system as the ner- 
ntnra? 

S. Is this nervanra under the control of remedial agents ? 

8. In what manner is this oontrol of remedial agents over 
the nervous ooirents, to be explained, and how shall we apply 
this life principle to the eradidEition of human disease ? 

Be it otET task to answer these questions, in a spirit of candor 
and liberality. That such a power as the nervanra does reside 
m the system, seems to be felly demonstrated by the rapidity 
with which oertain impressions are transmitted throughout the 
ikionomy. The drculatilig fluids do not pass from the extrem- 
ities to thq central -pcaetiona of the body, or from the heart to 
the capiUari^ with velocity sufficient to convey the impressions 
which we observe. We know that the system is influenced by 
esEtemal dronmstanoes — hy contact with certain bodies, which 
do not come in jxmtive contact with the circulating fluid. If 
ire inflict a blow on the foot, the impression is sent to the 
bndn, in a time altogether too short for measurement. It would 
' Ihns seem that there if in the body, a fluid more subtle and 
idfid in its cbxmlation than the blood. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to find a physiologist who would, in toto, deny the 
existence of the nervanra in the body ; and we shall take it for 
liranted, and proceed to inquire whether this force, fbr so we 
dnist term it, resides in muckmlar fibre. It certainly does not, 
tB there is no positive oonnexioh between musdes located on 
1|ie liand, and Ihose located on the fi)ot. Nor can such impres- 
tAms be transmitted, elccej^ very slowly, by the cutide. But 
^ find emanating from ih^ biain, a columnar mass of nervous 
HAtker, branching and dividiiff'ihto oth^ more minnte branches 
aid divisions, which are again and again divided and ramified 
over the whole syst^ iso ihat there does not remain a single 
point, where even the point of a pin can be introduced without 
tonchingoneor more of those imnnte salifications. Kow then. 



Ae qBfiBtion arises, k this appaftttas, liixi meonrotuB «nyelc9)e, <die 
Gulj one whicli is capable of eo&Teying iinpx^essioBS thioa^Kmt 
Ae body ? Negatively, we answer yes ; because we know of no 
otilier i^etion of tUs apparatus, and because it is the oD}y'|«rt 
of the animal economy that is perfi&ctly connected wiih evtej 
other part. It is adapted to the conveyance of a subtle flsid, 
and where one thing exists and is adapted to another, the 
othar exists or has exi^jed. Bnpressions are certainly conveyed 
&om one part of the syBrt^ran to another ; and as the nermus 
system is the only apparatus adapted to the transmissdolt of 
influences, such as have been pointed out, we ask, by what sys- 
tem of argument this negative position is to be denied. But 
Aere is an affirmative aide to this question ; and we adduce, as 
its prominent arguments, tiiat if the divisions of this nerrous 
apparatus, which ramify into the leg or arm, be separated, so 
that no connexion shall be maintained by the nerves, impres- 
acms made on the arm or leg will be no longer transmitlod to 
tbe brain, the centre of sensation. Or, if the same ai^)a]!»tQ8 
be corroded by the action of poisons, or medicines in poison- 
ous doses, the transmission of impressions is likewise cut o£ 
This has been demomtrated by actual expeiiment, over and 
again. 

In the seoond place^ we wish to answer the inquiry, is this 
power — ^this vital force — ^under the control of remedial agents? 
No impediment could be opposed to its speedy passage through- 
out the system, even by the most powerful narcotic poisons^ 
which w^ have seen, fiK>m statements above, to be able to para- 
lyze a limb, or even the whole system. No impressions would 
be recognised, unless external agents^ by contact with'tfais deH- 
oate apparatus, were capable of producing modification in, the 
ouxrents of force, which we have shown to pervade the eeon- 
omy, and the phenomena of loeal congestion, irritation, or 
inflammation would not exist We know, positively, that, 
under all these eonditums, not only is this vital force augmen- 
ted, aooumulated, and coxMsentrated in the fluxions, during irri- 
tatioo, inflammation, or congestion; but we know, equally weD, 
thai the augmentation does, under suchcircmnstances, withdraiv 
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from other positions where this current is cironlating nninter* 
rnptedly, so much of the nervous force as to exactly supply 
the augmented or increased quantity existing at the seat of dis- 
ease, and there is no reason to suppose that there is an augmen- 
tation or diminution of the nervous force in the system. It is 
the concentration or imequal distribution of this nervaura, 
which causes disease and death. Equilibrium and harmony of 
action are just as necessary in maintaining proper ftmctional 
relation between the human organism, as they are to the nice 
adjustment and ballancing of tiie immense worlds and systems 
of the physical univerAe. Blindness, inflammation of particular 
viscera, neuralgia, erysipelatous affections of the scalp, &a, 
have been readily dissipated by the acddeutal induction of irri- 
tation or inflammation on the leg, or some oflier part of the 
body. Aloetic preparations, by irritating the rectum, have, 
again and again, cured pseudo-phthisical affections. Inflamma- 
tion of the intestines, is ofl»n cured by external irritation; indi- 
gestion, cured by a seaton on the back of the neck; deafiiess, 
by the fracture of a limb, &c. It is therefore evident, that this 
vital force may be controlled by remedial agents. 

But, in what manner is this power of remedial agents on the 
direction of the nervous currents, to be explained, and how 
shall we apply this force of human vitalization to the eradica- 
tion of disease? It is impossible for the mind to perceive 
agents more subtle than itself; but, while we cannot see and 
demonstrate to others the existence of this subtie fluid, we can 
all see the effects which it produces in the exercise of its func- 
tions, and thus be enabled to learn something of its nature. 
As the mind becomes more refined, it will be more enabled to 
not only understand itself but to perceive the causes which 
give rise to the visible phenomena incident to life, organic 
action, and Amctional relation. 

The nervous apparatus, as before stated, forms a perfect con- 
nexion between every part of the body, and constitutes a cir- 
cuit, over which the nervaura or nervous fluid circulates in per* 
feet order and harmony, vitalizing and recuperating defiden- 
eies, by exciting a proper dicuiation of tiie blood, which, in 
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ttun, Tepairs Idsses, and keeps up a jet more languid and more 
obtotre drcnlation of the glandular system, and, it may he^ 
other systems of rotation, of which we at present know litfia 
or nothing. If we admit the rotation or circulation of this 
nervous current, we at once see how revellents act, and how 
they may control this subtle principle, upon the proper or im- 
proper distribution of which depends the states of health and 
disease. In the use of revellents, we must be careful to make 
an impression which is counter to the one we wish to remove ; 
and it matters little whether this be done with cathartics, aatrin* 
gents, sedatives, stimulants, tonics, or emetics, the principle of 
cure is the same. 

EuTROPics, or alteratives, are medicines which, if taken into 
the system in small doses, act upon morbid structures and con- 
ditions, so as to occasion their reflux, without, at the same 
time, producing sensible evacuations. But, in admitting suob 
a class of agents, we must be very cautious or we shall give tp 
medicines the credit of doing what is done by the simple recu- 
perative powers of the system. It will be seen at once why it 
must be difficult to determine positively the action of a medi^ 
cine ^producing no sensible evacuation from the body. In defin- 
ing' eutropics, it would perhaps be as well to say, they are 
agents which modify the functions of the body, either by chang? 
ing the character of the blood, or changing the nervous cur» 
rents. Eutropics which, to prevent mistakes, will hereafl»r be 
called alteratives, act both upon the nerves and upon the blood 
and glandular circulation. If certain agents of a poisonous 
chariactto be' given for a time, in small doses, in the treatment 
of obstinia,te cutaneous diseases, the eruption will gradually disr 
appear, and in the course of a few months the parts will be re- 
stored to a state of health. In the treatment of such a case, wo 
do not observe a positive evacuation from the system, and we 
say the good results have been brought about by an alterative 
agency. It would seem that, under such circumstances, the 
administered agent had impressed its chemical properties upon 
the blood, thus modifying the system of nutrition, getting up' 
a new and increased action in the capillaries, equally distribu 
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ting the vital finceB, and ibtu jCmibKng the powem tof tke q^Ep^ 
tom to combat the pathological atate. At a former period, it 
frpB believed that all diaeaaes mi^t be cured b j chaTigirig the 
obaracter of ^ blood, and henpe aroae a custcxa of iiyectiiig 
various substances into it. Every physician of intelligence 
must fteci tha,t, in order to comprehend the action of alteratives, 
ire mu3t bear in mind the great jHinciples which we have 
refejrred to in treating of revellents. Many of the agents 
employed as revellents, in the treatment of protracted disease, 
axe purely alteratives ; such, for instance, as iodine. There 
have been many books written to explain the action of this 
class of medicines, and to them the reader is referred, as our 
iq^^ce does not admit of i^ more extensive notice at this place. 
Some of thebest and most reliable agents in the positive mate« 
ri^ medica, belong to this class, and in treating especially of 
them, we shall say more of their therapeutic value and appli^ 
cation. It is not necessary for us to here notice antacuis, 
demulcents^ &c., since we do not wish it understood that we are 
^tLQg a general treatise on therapeutics. What we have 
ifptten, we deemed necessary to the due comprehension of the 
remarks and fects which will be brought forward in treating 
the positive agents of the materia medica. We claim but little 
originality in what has been or may be advanced, except in so 
^ as we have condensed and brought out clearly, some of the 
more obscure subjects in medical science. 

We are to expect that exceptions will be taken to the work 
before us, and even to the remarks which we have already 
made ; but as we are not writing to please a party, we sl^ only 
daim as our defense, should any be required, an honest and 
foil i^iyestigation of what is advanced. Let public or profes- 
i^nal opinion be what it may, we assure our readers that the 
writer is entirely untramelled, and at liberty to speak as h^ 
mgy deem proper, and that he is determined to treat candidly 
of figents, and recommend them only so fitr as they have been 
tested. "We shall not treat of the concentrated preparations, 
either in cla^iseia or alphabetically, for the plain reason that the 
Americaji Chemical In^tnte is constantlj swelling the list of 
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the concentrated preparations, which will be added and de- 
scribed in each sacceeding edition. The perfect oonstniction of 
our table of contents and index, will enable the reader to tarn 
readily to any subject or agent 



PART II. 



CONCENTRATED PREPARATIONS. 



GEBANIN. 
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Tm^iB a resinoid. It is obtained from the Gteranitun mvM^ 
latum (QeraniaoeaB,) Qommonly called Altun root, Crowfixrt,^ 
Crasie'sbill, &». There are numeroxiB varieties of the Geranitntt^ 
but as it is our object to conflne ottrdelves to a description ^asi- 
liistory of the properties and uses of the ociiwpwctjpfe, ot' 
concentrated fenns of medical plants, vre shall make but e^oM' 
references to the general history of the plants firom whictf Ifi^' 
are deriTed. The botanical history of the Geranitmi maculatiutt 
may be gleaned from any good work on medical botany. The' 
Geranium maculatum has been long in use by the pro&stdbiij 
and is a common domestic remedy throughout the country. It' 
contains several acids, among which the tatmic seems to prb^ 
dominate. As an astringent, the crude article is as good ar 
kino c»r ihatany. 

GsRAKiN, the concentrated preparation, has not been so loi^- 
in use, and, as a medicine, is comparatively nnknown to the'' 
profession It is a reddish brown powder, possessing a plea^lsyEtt' 
aromatic odor, and a decidedly astringent taste, with but litf^' 
if any, bitterness. It evidently does not depend entirely on l3Bfir 
presence of eitiier tannic or gallio acids for its therapeuife^' 
virtues^ as do most of the vegetable astringents in the crtid6 
form. The geranin is exceedingly convenient, as there is no' 
unpleasant taste to it^ and patients readily take the largest dose, 
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wluch may be made into a small pilL The tamun of thi8 prepa- 
ration is imparted to water, but the resin, in which is combined 
its medical properties, is but little affected by cold water, 
alcohol, muriatic acid, ether, chloroform, or fixed oils ; but in 
a solution of potassa it is perfectly dissolved. The action of 
Geranin is very different jfrom most other vegetable astringents. 
While tannin leaves the fences in a dry, constricted condition, 
Geranin exerts its astringent influence, tones up the secretory- 
organs, stimulates the mucous membrane of the fences, fecili- 
tates the ejection of sputa, and loaves the mucous membrane of 
the fences in a moist and healthy condition. Geranin, as pre- 
pared by the American Chemical Institute, (582 Houston Street, 
N. Y.,) is not only an astringent, of the most reliable kind, but 
it combines several principles, which alone explains its peculiar 
efficacy in the treatment of certain diseases. It is indicated 
wherevCT astringents are needed, and may be relied on often 
where tannin has failed to arrest the hemorrhage, or other dis- 
charge requiring its exhibition. It is a medicine which may be 
used internally or externally, in solution, in powder or piU, as 
an ointment, or in the form of a syrup, with a certainty of 
obtaining the most positive and highly satisfectory results. If 
the reader will refer to what we said of astringents, in the first 
part of this work, he cannot fail to understand the principles 
by which he is to be governed in their administration. From 
the peculiar character of astringents, the only difficulty arising 
from a large dose, would be the production of emesis, which, 
in certain hemorrhagic conditions, must be avoided. The uni- 
versal sentiment among those who have used the Geranin is, 
that it is a reliable and positive agent, which is preferable to 
any. known astringent now in use. This is the only astringent 
which may be long continued as such, without breeding 
mischief in the body of the patient, for, while it restrains inor- 
dinate discharges, either of blood or mucous, it tones up and 
removes the pathological condition on which the hemorrhage 
or disdiarge depends. Over slightly inflamed mucous surfaces, 
it exercises a peculiar beneficial effect, and in the secondary 
stages of intestinal inflammation, where the mucous surface is 



Ikmif diEieharghig matter of an tmhealtiiiy character, this agent 
has thus fer given, not only in onr own hands, but to every one 
who has used it, entire satisfa<5tion. Its difficult solubility ren- 
d«Ps it peculiarly adapted to the treatment of hwnaturia, for 
which it has been extensively prescribed. So, too, it is weU 
adapted to the treatment of apthous sore mouth, and, as a garg!9 ' 
in sore throat, which, if it be of the putrid kind, may be made, 
to yield more readily if Myricin and Xanthoxylin be added to 
the Geranin. As a wash, in cases of Ptyalism, and for un- 
healthy eonffltioned ulcers, the Gteranin is an excellent remedy. 
A Weak solution thrown in upon the eye, in cases of dight 
inflamniation, will be found very beneficial. A Gteranin oint- 
ment may be made, (for which a formula will be given,) and 
aj^ed externally in the treatment of piles. 

But the beauty of its action is nowhere better seen than in 
treating dysentery, diarrhoea, and cholera morbus. As qxxr 
practice and experience, ahd the practice and experience of 
oihbrs has been highly satisfectory in the treatment of thofl? 
diseases, we may select dysentery as a proper disease to test its 
powers. Perhaps no form of inflammation has bothered phyw*- , 
cians more than that which gives rise to dysentery, and yet, 
when properly treated, dysentery is really a controllable dig* 
ease, and the physician who loses more than four per cent, of . 
his patients, has just reason to complain of his want of success. 
It is well known that dysentery, by which we mean bloody 
flux, as it is called in the coiiimunity, and which is only a diar-; 
rhoea aacompanied by hemorrhage, mucous, tenesmus and fever, 
may arise from a variety of causes ; anything which tends t^. 
irritaite the large intestines and colon, or even the rectum, and 
thus generating true inflammation, may cause or predispose to 
dyseittery. This form of disease prevails, to an alarming, 
extent, in many sections of our country, ipid the mortality 
attendant'upon it, in some portions ci the United States, wl^ev9 
the O0nditiiGins are all &vorable to health, is positively disgrace* 
foL And this want of success in the treatment of a simply 

disenia, is to be explained by two ciroomstances — ^the want, 

.- 7: .. .. ■ 
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bfireboAm^ o£ proper zeinadies, and a lack of oorrect infonna- 
tion regarding the pathology of the diflease* 
,. As dysentezj zaaj ariae from so rnanj different causes, it is 
first of all, the physiciau's duly to ferret out the cause of intes- 
tinal initation, and then prescribe acxx^'dingly. -Too^ niany, 
when called to a patient discharging blood, bloody mucous, 
mucous or a sero-sanguinous fluid, whether the stools contain 
fecal matter or not, immediately administer astringents and nar- 
cotics, thinking to thus check up the disease at once; hence, the 
fearful mortality attending the disease. Let us for a moment 
see what are the indications, and thus, judging from the causes 
of the disease, learn whether our practice, which is so unsuc- 
cessful, or has heretofore been, has been based upon correct 
ideas and principles. The liyer is almost always torpid, yet 
fometimes, in what is called bilious dysentery, there is an 
eoccessiye discharge of bile. The acridness of the secretions 
^thus becomes an irritant upon the mucous surface, giving 
vise to inflammation and hemorrhage. Under such circumstan- 
ces, the administration of Podophyllin, Leptandrin, &C., (catb- 
itDrtics,) not Gteranin, Tannin, Opium, &c., (astringents,) are indi- 
cated, for astringents would, from the start> add to the mischief 
retaining in the intestinal canal, the irritating secretions. When 
the disease is of an adynamic or typhoid character, we must 
rely as much upon tonics as upon astringents, and for such a 
purpose the Geranin offers a combination unequalled ; a com- 
>buiatibn of astringency, t(»iicity and sedation, which may, in 
)C8Be the inflammation demands it, be much improved by the 
teddition of a little sanguinarin. If the dysentery has resulted 
from cold or exposure, it shoidd be the first bare of the physi- 
cian to restore the perspimtory ftmction, by Diaphoretics. If 
•the stomach be overloaded with acrid matter, and there is nau- 
aea, it will be proper to give a free emetic— Lobelin or Sanguin- 
nufou^- Xher€^ are so mimj phases of the disease, and so many 
Ifimetians become deranged by its ravages upon the intestinal 
viaofflra, tliat it is almost impossible to give formulas for combat- 
tiDg all the iaidications. If the Uver is torpid, or there are acrid 
jieoretions present ; the discharges mucine, bloody, very liquid, 
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OfflfensiTd, much tonmna, and stoob freqtieiit ; the iddn dry, tiM' 
tongae covered with a whitish or yeUowieb fiir, the eyes smiM^ 
en, piilse ftill and quick, feet cold, and the patient restleflB, vaipfb 
scanty and high colored, we should have no hesitancy in adoj^ 
ing the following plan of treatment, which has proved emi* 
nently successftd, not only in our hands, but in the practice of 
others: '^ 

Podophyllin, '* 

Leptandrin, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Geranin, 

Lupulin, 

Stillingin, 

Senecin. 
The amount of each agent must depend upon the aymptomi 
present, and the age, sex, constitution, &o., of the patient We 
should continue this prescription until we had removed the acrki 
secretions, and moistened the skin ; until the urinary dischargitf 
was less colored, and more copious ; until we were satisfied tbe 
primary cause of the disease had been removed. We should 
then change our formula, making it thus : 

(Jeranin, 

Leptandrin, • 

Helonin, 

Lupulin. 
With this, we should expect to stop the discharges of blood 
and mucous, and should continue it until we were satisfied thai 
the liver was performing its functions properly. We should 
then change our formula thus : 

Geraniw, 
Hydrastine, 
Apocynin. 
It will be necessary to give freely, during the treatment of thai 
disease; mucilaginous drinks, to sponge the body, and avoid all 
improper diet, or exposure to sudden vicissitude of tempera- 
ture. It is very evident that we cannot here say how much of 
each article eduEdl be given, nor how often. The praotitionar 



lipBt Imtba judge, tnd {mflcribe according to the indication. 
1§^ wiiab ttie reader to beai: this in mind ; for ther remarks ap- 
ply to eYeiry formula wliioh we maj give. We sliaU gire the 
imjdium dose fox an adult^ of each of the Concentrated Berne- 
4tm of wluch we shall treaty a;Qd the practitioner mnat be gov- 
6|i^ ^lOOQidinglj. We have no futh in recipe practice; but 
ill the science of combining medicinal agents, we have the 
utmost confidence, and we hope that we have made this snffi- 
oiently clear, in the first part of this work. In prescribing a 
number of agents, a physician should be a master of his art, or 
it will not require much effort to detect the most positive blun- 
ders in his formulas. To be a good prescriber, is to be well 
▼ersed in physiology, pathology, therapeutics, and in the mate- 
ria medica. To read the symptoma of disease correctly, one 
IgHUt hBkY» had more or leis practice. 

(Beranin, the agent under congideration, may be given in the 
jlmn of pill, or in syrup, most appropriately, either alone or 
(Ipabined. It is a sadfe medicine, and there need be no hesir 
tpboy in prescribing it, where astringents are admissable. (See 
]ff. 88-4.) FXVB grains is the medium dose for an adult 
When administering it for the suppression of intestinal evacua* 
tions, whether in diarrhoea or dysentery, we think it best to 
ffre one grain an hour, until the discharges have been arrested. 
If the discharges are very profuse, aa in cholera morbus, we 
mkj give it in four or five, or even six grain doses, in proper 
cMftbination, until the object has been gained This reainoid, 
aiyrepared at the Amerioan Chemical Institute, is about one- 
t|fa4 heavier than good powdered Ipecacuanha. Those who 
vm the Concentrated Preparations, had better weigh each arti- 
oie, until they become &miliar with the weight of them. Many 
articles should never be adwniatered without being first 
weighed ; for, as they are po\rerful and certain in their effects, 
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T)918 cs a resindd whix^ is obtained fl^tnn the EydiMtid OiiH 
ddensis, (RanTmcaIace8&,) knolnm in oennmon parl^ce, tti TaJk^ 
low puccoon, Yellow paSnt, Indian dye, Golden seal, &e. It % 
fotind in most parts of the United States, but especially on tftt^ 
north^n slope of tiie All^hanies. It is found in dark, dai]^ 
rich woodland, and, owing to the bright, yeUow colot of itl 
root, cannot be easily mistaken. The Hydrastis has been loqtn 
in use among the west;em Indians, both as a medicine and aa ^ 
dye. The medical properties of the plant depend on the pr^ 
sence.of a resinous principle (Hydrastin,) and an alkaline sub* 
stance (Hydtastine,) the latter of which will be notwed in iMi 
next article. For preparing the Hydirastin, there are severA 
processes^ all of which may be good. We can judge only iJjf 
articles Aimished, and do not hesitate to say that, of all tl4| 
specimens before tis, those prepaited at the American Oietmioi^ 
Bistitute are to us ^ preferable. Oxrt individual opimon c(l|^ 
here b6 worth but little ; but the artidte speaks for itseli^ afi|t| 
has, we believe, giv^a entire satis&etion, wherever it has beeilt 
used, tt is only recently that the attention of the prc^ssio^ 
has been called to the peculiar theJnapetitic value of Hydrastii^ 
in the treatment of numerous forma of disease, vditoh will l%- 
hereafter notio^ ,« 

Hydrastin is a heavy powder, of addicate straw oolor, peK 
fectly dry, unle^ suflfered to remain long exposed to a damp 
atmosphere or a warm temperature; When pure, it does n^ 
adhere to the ddes of the bottle in wHeh it is contained. B 
has the pcictiliAr bdor of the Hydrastti Oiuaadensis^ and a puM 
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Utter tafite, which is very permanent The Hjdrastin is a pure 
jritter toniCj possessfiig all the laxative properties of the root, 
bat without exhibiting the same peculiar curative power over 
iilcerated mucous membranes, as the Hydrastis. To make it 
pK>re effective on mucous membranes, it should be associated 
with Hjdrastine, of which we shall treat hereafter. The Hy- 
drastin is indicated wherever a simple, pure, bitter tonic is 
needed, and may be employed in all adynamic or sthenic condi- 
tions of the system. The dose of the Hydrastin is three 
grains. It will be borne in mind that the Hydrastin is laxative 
and tonic, and therefore of all agents, the best adapted to the 
treatment of habitual constipation, especially as it occurs in old 
persons^ whose bowels are constipated in consequence of torpor 
of the liver, or lassitude of the nervous system. A good formula 
fixr its exhibition in the treatment of chronic constipation, 
would be: 

Hydrastin, 

Leptandrin, 
,, Xanthoxylin, 

Asclepin, 
.^^e into pills, and one taken each night on retiring to bed. A& 
ire ehall have to speak of this agent often in the succeeding 
pages, we pass to the other principle of the Hydrastis Canaden- 
,jH0> and shall endeavor to give several formulas for the use of 
lioth the Hydrsastin and the Hydrastine. As the reader may 
ipsh to know why we name these distinct principles so nearly 
Ijliike, it may not be improper to give the required information 
«t this point In attaching names to active principles, there 
)Mi3 beiBn, heretofore, very little system or unanimity ; the whole 
process being purely arbitrary. The resinoids, and alkaloids, 
fligpig dearly distinct, and yet often derived from Ihe same 
plant, it has been thought best to give the generic names of the 
plant to the active or concentrated principles, ending them in 
",ik" whjEsn the active principle is of a resinoid character, and 
in "inb" when of an alkaloid character; thus we have Hy- 
^rastbi, a yesinoid ; and Hydrastine, an alkaloid. We do not 
oall these principles vc^^ble resins or alkalis, because l^iej 
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oontain Bomeihing in addition to the radn and alkali (iS planlai 
bnti aa thej are either resinous or alkalin^ we have thouffht ft 
best to end the two distinguishing words in ^'ofD; '' thus, trcm 
a Teainous substance, we have resinoid, and fW/rn an alkaUfea 
body, we have alkaloid This anrangenrMsnt m strnp^ tm^ 
venient, and safe ; and whoever adopted this UsnuxwAt^if^ la 
our minds, aeted wisely* 
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SntJbere we htig ^ mj toibe reader, we cb notporatatd to 
hare fiillj learned ^ worth of this agents for the fiydrastme 
Imui only TecGD&j been iotroduoed tothe iioticeof the professm. 
Qpnte a number of emin^it praotltidQ^ni hare tsed the Hjdras- 
IHM^ and thim &r it haa given the beat aatiafEneticm, yet we 
telieye much is yet to be learned oi &ia vmlualde OQocentmted 
agent. The Hydrastin, (the resinoid,) by no meaiia gaTs aatia* 
fiaictdon to those who were £uniliar with the therapeutic effects 
of the Hydrastis. For a long while this was ine^qxlicable, but 
as soon as the Hydrastine was discovered, the mjrstery was 
solved. We consider this discovery, as one of vast importance 
to the interest of diseased humanity, and a positive medication. 
It may be possible that we ovenale its value, but we feel justi- 
fied in all we have or shall say of it, by the vast amount of 
evidence in its favor now before us ; and we shall not hesitate 
to recommend it to the profession. 

In the use of Hydrastine, the practitioner is constancy 
raeoinded of Sulphate of Quinia. Obemically considered, it 
dOM not greatly differ from Quinia, and noany of the srymptomB 
which arise firom its admini^atlon in over doses, are identically 
ftie same as those which result j&om over doses of the Quinia. 
When given in over doses, it produces that sense of tightness, 
buzzing or ringing in the eai9, &c. It is a powerftd cerebral 
fllimulant, and would be contra4ndicatad wherever theore was a 
tendency to irritation or infiammaticm of the brain. like 
Qoinia, it i» capable ei zeducii^ the pulse, and of producing 
ib0 general symptoma of sedation. Ab this result arisea from a 
voactiQn oi stimulation, we must not think that Hydrastine is 
po^tively a sedative, or we vmj be led into the most gnevopa 
meom in practice. But these aire the efieots of poiaonous. doses, 
wmkio iK>t follow the legitimate \^e of the agent in mediei»ial 
doaes. When taken in the stomach, Hydrastine diffims a 
geeaial warmth throughout the epigastric region ; bat, in prqper 
doaes and combination, has never, thus £iff, been known to irri- 
tate the stomach or inte^inea, as both Cinchona and Quinia 
•emetimea do. While, also, Qinehona sometimes purges, the 
%d3Ba8tim.9«ver4QaB» being ooiisiderably aatariog^ and thw 



gftjuaaptiii le atm tieatmeitt of dumse Itsequiiiiigsa floluble ooih 
dilaoa^ the bovek, vnloen it is oombined lAib. Bome kxalif# 
agent When given in proper doBes, all the fiinctionfl are wag^ 
mented; even the pulse risuig, im place of sinking, as whdi-' 
Yery large doses have been adzmnistered. While it thitil' 
exdtes, its effects are pernumeBt, ami hence it is a true tonic 
In typhoidoTis fevers, where the fljstem is sinking, and there ia 
oQDaderable irzittttlaii, or, ai is sometimes the ease, a gun 
g^retLO\ai condition, nith eoUiqnathre sweato and diarrhoea, wtf 
my use the following combinalkm, irilk <ihe greatest advw^ 
taga: ^ 

HYDRaBrors, 

Geramn, 

Cjpripedin, 

G^lsenun, 

XanthozylioL '' 

In the 1a*eatment of long standing djepepeiA, yrhere the pow- 
ers of ohyktfRB are greatly impaired, and the system greaflyr 
ttebiUtated, we may em{doy the following formula : 

Htbrastins^ 

L^tandrin, » 

Chelonin, 

Scutellarin. 
In vaginal irritation, and even nterine ulceration, where the ' 
neck only is involved, a solution oi Hydrastine and Geranin, 
willoftmi efftet a cure. The same combination may also be^ 
siiccanfiilly emjdoyed in the tr^tment of jHles ; and in mali^ * 
nant fluxes, involving the mucous coats of the coloh, we willbi 
enabled to do much good by injecting the same solution, and iH 
the flame time giving the proper i^medies intemally. In shd^V 
wherever astringent tonics are indicated, ihis agent may M 
eflDLj^oyod. •*' 

lot the treatment of int^mittent feveife, ibe Hydrastine hm 
gilfi^ the utmost satis&ction. If tiie pfaetitionOr is called W' 
take eharge of ^ a patient during the fimnin^ stage of intennil'-' 
temM fever, he wiU expeiiefnce but littie trouble in warding off ' ' 
tfeMaltiMkbjrA*jiMUraouatM Forthi»{raiL<( 



f06e, i.ej^t6 pwrmi the development of . iniennitteot &ver, 
Ae follomng oombiiurtioQ would he Uglily vadtil^ aad generallj 
mooeBBfal ! 

Podophjllin, 

Htdrashns, 

Leptandrm, 

SeneciiL 
^ By making a pill, composed aa above, with a judidoua legi- 
men and avoidance of exposure, almost any inteormittent fever 
may be cat short almost immediately. Of course, in saying 
how much of each agent shall be given, we should speak only 
conventionally. The physician would have to be governed 
entirely by tihe symptoms, &c., of the particular case which he 
had in hand. When the disease has been Mly formed, as is 
most generally the case, before the practitioner has been called, 
his medication must be prompt, and his agents weU selected. 
It is not our province to say what shall be the plan of treat- 
ment adopted, but we may venture to recommend remedies, 
and in such combination as we think best adapted to the 
removal of the disease. Called to treat a case of well devel- 
oped intermittent fever, we should not hesitate to make the fol- 
lowing prescription : 

Hydbastink, 

Morphine, 

Asclepin. 
This we should contmue, in small doses, often repeated, until 
near the time for the expected paroxysm to take place ; as we 
l|>proached that period, we would increase tlj^e proportion of 
-Sydrastine and Asdepin, lessen the amount of Morphine, and 
iidd Xanthoxylin and Yaratrum, (see our general remarks on 
tottics, pp. 82-3.) The dose of Hydrastine is two grains, 
which, of course, wiU vary in different constitutions, and as.the 
ajmptoms are more or less urgent In the treatment of suii- 
iteoke, it would, perhaps, be safe to give the Hydrastine in tpn 
or twenty grain.doses, but in the treatment of ordinary int^- 
mittent fever, .sudh heroic practice would be by no means war- 
XMted. So njwy.difi^aAQs require the iise of tonics^ and espe- 



oiftD J astrmgent tonioB, that we shall not attempt to pomt^sBft 
erery case in wiAck Hydrastine may be employed. It may bt 
made into an ointment, and applied externally, to combat quIAp 
neons disease, or used as a salve, eofmbined with Geranin and 
Bhusin, in the treatment of indolent nloers. In the form of • 
wash, it has been used in the treiaisnent of opthalmia, but we 
have not much faith in its powers oyer that form of disease. 
In the treatment of aptkms sore mouth, excoriated gfxm^ 
pfyalism, irritated fituees and throat, no ag^ut acts more satiih 
fiiotorily. No matter what the form of disease ii^y be, if it ii 
oharacterised by periodicity, we shall find the Hydrastine aa 
invaluable remedy. Quinia has been so much abused hi 
domestic and regular practice, that it is quite time we weie 
looking for a sul^titute for it, less objectionable in large doBe% 
and one which would restrain ignorant persons from adminiap 
tering it, under all circumstances, as a panacea^ h; 



APOOYNIN. 



This lesii^oid U obtained from the Apocynum andrososonilb- 
lium, (Apocynacefle,) which is known by the common namefr«f 
Dog's-bane, Bitter-root, Milk-weed, &c. The Apocynum has 
long been in use, as a safe and speedy emetic, yet the medical 
properties of the root, we fear, have hot been weU understood. 
A difficulty presents itself in reference to the naming of the 
Apocynin; for while thie American Ohemical Institute prepales 
ttis principle from A. AndrbsoemifoKum, an active jarinciple^of 
the same name has been prepared from the A. Cannabinmn. It 
is quite true that the principles thus obtained from diiBMirt 
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jtmM, «re tilssihor in tiheir "properti^ bat tacit ^s^rciimurtaiiMB 
Bsake more or lett confiision; Of cotirbe, wben ve speak of 
Apocynin, we sl^ not be nusund^nstood, ^ ire state cleaily 
ftom what plant the agent is obtained ; but^ when o&ers speak 
of this pfindplei it will be necessary to dengnate the place of 
mannfiicliu^ or add the spedfic initial, thtui : tbe Apocjnii^A, 
or the Apoejmin-Oy which is a bad airangement, at best The 
Apocynnm androsoemifoliiini was in use among the Indians^ 
long before the settlement of tiie country by the whites, and 
has been for many years nsed by country practitioners. But it 
is only recently that the Apoefynin has been separated and 
lecommeaded to the professdon. The Apocynin is a rather 
heayy, dirty, creanHM>loied powder, hayii^ an odor a little like 
laencid olive oil. It is only sparingly scduble in cold waler, 
alcc^ol, and ether, to all which it imparts a scHnewhat bittet 
taste. It is probable that an ageot similar to the one under 
consideration, will be obtained fix)m the Apocynum cannabi- 
num, but we do not, at present, see why it should be better, as 
the properties of the plants are almost identical 

The Apocynin, as prepared at the American Chemical Insti- 
tute, is less emetic and cathartic than the root, unless given in 
very large doses. Yet its combinatipn of properties renders it 
one of the most valuable agents we possess, in the treatment of 
dropsies. It is a good aperient alterative, combining with these 
properties, those of tonics and diuretics. So far as used, it has 
given satisfaction, and we do not hesitate to recommend it as 
worthy of the attention of the physician. In the treatment of 
aeoondary syphilia, it will be found a valuable agent^ either 
done^ or oooal»ned as in the following formula: 

Apooykin, 

StilUngin, 

Asdepin, ' 

Helonin. 

Of oooiae Hm ptoportiom of each of these agents would have 

to be graduated to suit the particular ease in hand, and if the 

oonstitutioii waa greatly undermined, Hydrastin might be added* 

Ilk j^mbaMe^tlMdid Apocjnin is one of the beat diaphorstte^ 
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iu combination with Asdepin and Helonin, we possess, and, 
owing to its nanseating properties, may be used in the treat- 
ment of yarionfi inflammatory diseases, and, in small doses, in . 
combination with Hydrastine andXanthoxylin, is an invaluable 
agent in the treatment of T^uioi](3 tcmss of dyspepsia. It has 
also been used, with flattering success, in the treatment of drop- 
sies, for the cure of which the crude article has long enjoyed 
considerable reputation. When used in the treatment of 
dropsy, we would recommend the following combination of 
agents: 

PodophyHin, 

Asdepin, 

Jalapin, 

Apoctnin, 

Senecin. 
In the convalescing stages of typhoid fbver^ combined with 
Hydrastin, the Apocynin is a reliable agent. It has been em- 
ployed in the treatment of chronic hepatic disease, in jaundice, 
chronic constipation, and numerous other aflfections. Of course, 
any physidan will at once see all its applications ; and we are 
convinced, from what we know of the agent, that it must attain 
a high degree of popularity, at some future time. As prepared 
at the American Chemical Institute, it is very pure, and acts 
with great beauty and consistency. We shall have occasion to 
refer to its use, along with other agents, many times, in the 
course of this treatise, and may again point out some of its 
advantages. The medium dose of the Apocynin, for an adult, 
is two gKuns, repeated two or three times a day* Complete 
nausea may be kept up a considerable time by administering it 
in half grain doses every hour. 
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This resinoid is prepared from the Gelsmiinum sempervirens, 
(Apocjnacese,) wliicli is knoirQ also bj the common names of 
Yellow Jessamine, Wild Jessamine, Yellow Woodbine, Ac. 
It is a twining plant^ found thxotighout the Southern United 
States, and somewhat prized as an omam^ital plant^ on account 
of the beautiM bright yellow color of its flowers. As a medi- 
cinal plant, the Gelseminum is but little known by the jprofes- 
fiton. Of the true worth of the plant as a medicinal agent, we 
are not prepared to speak, from the feet that we have had but 
little experience with it. It, however, has rapidly gained an 
astonishing reputation in some sections of the country, and 
many &cts are brought forward in support of its claims upon 
•the notice of the profession. If the statements are true which 
we have seen, the Gelseminum is not only worthy of our atten- 
tion, but should be extensively employed by the profession. In 
uiging the claims of new remedies, physicians are too apt to 
see only the good effects of an agent, and overlook any disad^ 
vantages which it may possess. We do not say this has been 
the case with the Gelseminum, for while we admit that its pre- 
-tensions are very great, we also admit that we are disposed to 
believe much about the phmt, from what we know of its active 
principles. In all ages, physicians have earnestly sought for an 
agent which would certainly control and neutralize febrile con- 
ditions of the system. With Morphine^ and numerous other 
naiootiofl^ we are enabled to control pain, and to almost instantly 
idieve QMismodic affections; but, heretofore, we have had no 
agent that would, at once, in the same manner, dispel a burning 
fever, witbonli «t the saahe time, leaving the system etent]^ 
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reduced, from the action of the medicine. We do not state as 
a certainty, that Q^lseminnm will do this ; but wfe shall pres- 
ently show, upon the authority of experience, that its a<^Y6 
principle has vast power in controlling febrile affedions. In 
what we shall say of the Gebemin, we are supported by the 
experience of physicians who have used it, even more exten- 
sively than ourselves, and under such circumstances as not to 
be easily deceived in regard to the real value of the prepara- 
tion. 

Gekemin, is emphatically a new remedy, as are most of th<)ge 
we shall describe ; most of them having been discovered within 
the last five years. As prepared at the American Chemical 
Institute, it is a light drab colored powder, with a very pleasant 
odor, not unlike Gualtheria, and an agreeable aromatic taste, 
with a barely perceptible astringency, leaving in the mouth a 
sense of having eaten c£ spice cake. Gelsemin has been called 
a ^'febrifuge," but we recognise no such a class of agents, and 
cannot well conceive of the existence of one, for it is dear that 
the febrile properties of a drug, must depend on either itb 
sedative or narcotic virtues, and as this agent acts much in the 
same way as Strychnine, without its peculiar stimulation, we 
shall class it with the sedative narcotics, not pretending, how- 
ever, that its action is exactly the same as that of any narcotic 
or sedative now known. Let the reader consult our remarks, 
(pp. 73-64,) on narcotics and sedatives, and he will at once be 
enabled^ we think, to understand the peculiar action of the 
agent under consideration. We have stated that hydrocyanic 
acid is capable of benumbing a limb, by paralysing the nerves 
of voluntary motion, and we wish the reader to bear the dedar- 
Ittipn in mind, for thus will he recognise the similarity of action 
which is displayed by the Gtelsemin. The Gfelsemin 'seems to 
be, (from our knowledge of its action, and what we hear of the 
Qelseminum,) leas harsh, and more manageable than the crude 
material; as in our hands we have not seen the same effects which 
are said to follow the administration of Qelseminum sempend- 
rens. This may arise from the definite quantity, and tiie com- 
binatbn io whidEi wa we it. At aay-railey ^a Gtetoemin si a 



moitt active ifA positiye ago^t, and aait «Aaj have an ej^tannve 
^jl^oatioQ, wi> shall endaayor to avoid) as £ur as possible^ being 
jj(^uenced bj the^^cctiravagaut fonises wluch have been awarded 
Ip the Gek^ainura. It may iK>t be in our power to give a full 
9/f^ satia&ctorj history of its action on the diseased system, for 
fjp little has been wntten about it, that we aie oompelled to con- 
fine ourselves to our own exp^ience, and that of those in whom 
ipFe have the utmost confidence, and to give the results which 
have followed its use, in the treatment of a number of diseases. 
Fever is the moi^ important type of diseased action with 
which the physician has to contend; andif we can control it, we 
may well consider ourselves entitled to practice the healing art. 
The entire medical faulty has been for ages striving to accom- 
plj^ this object ; and hence the numerous theories which have 
been pres^ted, and stoutiy contended for, by different physi- 
cians, at different periods. The true causes of fever may not be 
^ell understood, even at the present day, but it is qpte certaw 
that we know .more of its pathology now than we did a few 
j^ea^s. ago; and, from the much greater success which has 
atlbdT^dei its treatment recently than £:>rmerly, we are disposed 
t^i^.think that we now almost understand the predisposing causes 
ajpil the manner in which it ravages the system* By this, we 
dp, not mean that the profession has ever acknowledged its igno* 
i»|ice of the nature of fever ; but we have only to read the 
dii^Cerent works which have assumed to explain it, to be satisfied 
tl^t, while some have spoken and written much that was true, 
others have disputed, and contended for much, which, whether 
titq.e or false, has found both advocates and opponents, until, in 
g^ooral melee of disputation, one is unable to form a rt^qnal the 
conclusion ; and, perhaps, the better and only correct mode of 
pfOeeedi&g, is to entirely disregard authonty, and even now 
Olpiy.the phenomena, and treat of fever as though no man had 
wgqtten on it, since the science of medicine. was first cultivated 
hf thi9 magi of buried age$. It i^ not our province to treaJi of 
the, pathology of fever, or even to bring Ibrward and describe 
aU the symptoma inddent to tiiie different forms of feve^ but to 
tjcwt of thu.ifpegial. aipplioation of am^ag^ut whieh is recom- 
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meaded in tiie tFeatne^nt of a disease, it beoomes our duty to 
show how and why sueli and sueli results are obtained. But, tx> 
to do this, we must, under present circumstances, suppose tht 
reader to be perfectly familiar with the normal or physiologicai 
action of the organism. To nuie ourselves understood, and to 
aroid all controversy or disputation, we shall take remittwit 
fever, as the type on which to base our conclusiona 

Gelsemin fexerts a peculiar paralysing influence over the ner^ 
vous system, and especially over the nerves of motion ; and 
when given in laf^e doses, we get, as the result of its adminis- 
tration, quiet, and regular nervoud action, lowered circulation, 
augmented perspiration, increased action of the secretory or- 
gans, obscurity of vision, obtuseness of nervous sensibility, and 
otiier evidences of a powerful control over the entire nervous 
system. Malarial, or remittent fever, arises from a peculiar 
influence made on the nervous system, augmenting periodically 
all the vital manifestations — ^increasing the force and frequency 
oi the pulse, diminishing the secretions, raising the heat of the 
body, diminishing perspiration, suffusing the eyes, and flushing 
the fiice ; and these symptoms, when correctly interpreted^ 
clearly indicate that the augmented vital or nervous action 
must be for a while checkedi Physicians everywhere have 
recognized this indication^ and hence the lancet, opium, nause* 
ants, and powerful diaphoretics, have been freely used, to 
weaken the force of the circulation, reduce (with the opium,) 
the nervous sensibility, to promote the secretions, and set up 
sweating. When the fever, under this treatment, has subsided, 
it is found that the patient is left in a weakened condition, and 
then follow the use of tonics, to brace up the system, and before 
the patient can leave his bed, a month has passed. 

But with the Gelsemin, we are now enabled to arrest this 
disease, in from two to twenty hours, and restore the patient 
to his friends, t6 health and business, in two or three days. It 
is plain that Gelsemin ought to be administered while the fever 
i» ittcieasing, not when it is departing : or, in plainer terms^ w© 
mufl* not use this agent when the vital powers are already r^ 
dueed. Hence, in tiie treatment of typhus and typhoid fevei^- 
8 
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unless we administer the Gelsemin in the very first stages of 
the disease it is inapplicable. When called to take charge of a 
case of remittent fever, if we found the tongue fiirred, the skin 
dry and husky, the bowels constipated, or a diarrhoea present, 
arising from acrid secretions, the pulse frtll, pain in the head, 
urine scanty, fauces dry, body hot, feet cold, breath feetid, we 
ghould prescribe. 

GSLSEMIK, 

Podophyllin, 

Leptandrin, 

Hydrastine, 

Helonin, 

Phytoladn. 
. Tie Gelsemin would, of course, constitute the principle agent, 
and with it thus employed, the physician can easily control 
a fever. When he sees the patient extremely quiet, the eyes 
motionless, and all signs of animation much weakened, let him 
not become frightened, and commence to pour in large quanti- 
ties of brandy and ammoniated liquors, for all those apparently 
adverse symptoms will subside in a few hours ; the fever will 
have disappeared, the skin moistened, the urine increased, the 
liver been made active, the mental vigor restored, and the 
patient feel comfortable. To render these conditions perma- 
nent, we have only to keep the patient on thefollowiag formula 
a few days : 

Cypripedin, 

Euonymin, 

Hydrastine. 
With proper attention to diet, air, bathing or sponging the 
body, and temperature, this will restore the patient to health. 
The dose of the Gelsemin is, for an adult man of medium con- 
stitution, ONE grain • but, if the patient has a quick, active, 
and mghly impressible temperament, it will be best to give 
HALF a grain at iBrst, and, tf necessary, repeat ^t. When we 
wish to treat successfully a case of intermittent fever, it will be 
well to give Hydrastine in ftQl doses, with a little Gelsemin, or 
to be more definite, we would say, use either the formula given 



under the caption Hydrastine, and add to it Gelsemin, half H 
grain, or, if the patient be a stout man, one grain. In iHe 
treatment of nervous head-ache, this agent may be employed tft 
much advantage, in pneumonia, in neuralgia, partial deliriuinj 
inflammation of the intestines, muscular spasm, rigidity of tU 
OS uteri, &c. Of course, any physician will at once see iliei 
extended application of any agent which will control febriib 
action. We speak confidently of this agent, and should not 
hesitate to use it as we have recommended ; but we do not pre- 
tend to judge for others, and simply ask the profession to give 
it a fidr trial, for it is certainly worthy of the attention of pracy 
titioners. While most agents of this class nauseate the patient^ 
the Gelsemin causes neither nausea, vomiting, nor purging. 
Indeed, the patient feels no sensation of the medicine when 
taken into the stomach, except a loss of strength. A concefr 
trated tincture of Gdseminum sempervirens has also beenprflj- 
pared, which, though a very convenient form for administratioB, 
possesses no advantage over the Gelsemin. The dose of tbb 
Concenttated tiacture is THiRTr drops in water. 
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The Oaulophyllin is obtained from the root of the Oaul- 
ophylluni thalictroides (Berber daceae.) This is the Leontice of 
IdnnsBUS, ; but many American writers, following Michaux, 
have called the American variety Caulophyllum. This is 
the designation, also, which has been adopted by the Ameri- 
can Chemical Institute ; and hence we call the active resinous 
principle Cauhphyllin. Thls^ plant is known hj the va- 
rious names of Blue cohosh. Squaw root. Papoose root, Ac 



Jj^ has been in. rm amoDg the Induuas for many agea, as thej 
0fg^ a&d they have among them majiy traditioim concerning 
l|l|p wcmderM cures which have been effected by it It is 
cHpBciall J usecl by the females as a partura&cient, and^ no 
^Q^bt) possesses valuable virtues for such, a pmrpose. In the 
BQgolar profession it has not been u^ed to any great extent, but 
ifMi the frontier empirics, it has long been a fevored agent, and 
iiis from them that we have learned most of its action, when 
tiken in the stomach. Within the last ten years, much has 
biien written about it, and many physicians have thus been in- 
iuff^ to use it, and, we are happy to say, with satis&ctory 
rfi^lts. The active principle has been separated only a short 
tipe ; but it has been extensively employed by physicians every 
i|i|^ qualified to judge of it, and, from idl we hear, so fkr as our 
ip^i^tns of communication has enabled us to get an expression of 
qp^ion, there has been a general verdict in its &vor. 

Oaulophyllin is a light resinous powder, somewhat pitchy 
ilH^n heated, of a dark drab, or drab color, with an odor similar 
to good powdered liquorice root, and a taste somewhat pungent. 
It is only partially soluble in cold water, and not completely 
soluble in ordinary alcohol. In ammoniated water, or alcohol, 
it is perfectly soluble. Nitric and muriatic adds both add to 
its solubility in water. It is very likely that an alkaloid prin- 
ciple will yet be prepai^d from the Caulophyllum ; indeed, a 
description of a white precipitate w^ published some time since, 
in a Newv York journal, but of it we kno^ nothing sufficiently 
(teflnite to warrant its recognition in this work, it being our ob- 
ject to treat of the positive materia medica. 

In proper combination, the Oaulophyllin is a reliable partura- 
j6i()^»at ; but we cafinot place it in a dozen classes of medicines 
ajj^hersTiave done. It really is a stimulating tonic, and as such, 
ii^i every way perfectly reliable. It seems also to possess slight 
Qlffoptic properties, although not in such an eminent degree as 
WJJSt.have been told by writers occupying high places in the 
ilf^cal world. Every one will see how an agent becomes par- 
t^^a&cient, when it possesess the properties of stimulation, toni- 
djigfj and a^ght. sedation as tbe reaction of stimulation. The 



oc^tiniied adtninistration of tiiis ageo^ will undoubtedly ]i%: 
prove the general healtli, and thus give a healtibj tone to 1^: 
uterine function ; and it will also, when pufihed Yigorously, e^ 
ert a special action over the utertus, though we do not consida 
it (as an abortive,) superior to either wgot, or oil of savin. We 
make a distinction between partura&dents and abortives, as the 
reader will see by consulting p. 68 of this work. We con* 
aid^r it dangerous to pudh the Caulophyllin beyond the limiln, 
of parturafacients, (we mean by partum&cientfly such agents % 
prepare the patient for suoeesisfol parturition, which remove 
obstructions, and tone up the system,) and in this, we presume^} 
most intelligent physicians will agree with us. As a parturafi^ 
dent, we should not hesitate to prescribe &e CauU^hyUiflic 
aJona, but we deem ike Mlowing formula supericff to the sii^g^ 
article: xj^ 

GAuiiOranrLiiiN. m 

Asdepin, 

Hdonin, .-^^ 

Macrotin, ;.ji 

Scutellarin. .^^ 

Duriug the administration of the above, which we shoulfL 
give three times a day, before eating, we should recommend tto, 
free use of mucilaginous drinks and prop^ care of the excrc^ 
tory functions. During pregnancy, females are apt to be troivr 
bled with spasmodic twitchings of the musdes, whidi sometinMp 
prove troublesome; lliese will not appear when the abovf^ 
formula has been administei^ When labor commences, wi^ 
a patient who has been thus treated^ the expulsive energy -w^ 
be seldom inefficient, and the indications for abortives seldoia 
oeeur. Many females^ who have frequent mifiearriagee, wou^ 
avoid them, and carry their children to the frill period, by ^% 
use of Caulophyllin, with the above-named agents, and even 
single ladies, who have difficult or suppressed menstruation, 
would be greatiy benefited, if not entirdy relieved, by adopt- 
ing the use of tiie above combiaation. 

But Caulophyllin may be used in the treatment of numerous 
complaimti, aiid wpemilj to.conrect ti:ie haxahness of the actiwr* 
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of all cathartics, which cause tormina during iheir operation. In 
ibeTimatism, depending on a syphilitic teint, the GaulophjUin 
^y be used to much advantage when thus combined : 

Xanthoxylin, 

Stillingin, 

Oaulophyllin, 

Hydrastin. 
Before commencing tne use of the above, we should clear oat 
Ae system by the free administration of 

Podophyllin, 

Caulophyllin, 

Scatellarin, 
tbd administer freely of some ferruginous preparation^ before 
«&d after each meal, In the treattnent of ordinaiy hysteria, 
^we should give : 

' ScuteUarin, 

Caulophyllin, 
rubbed up with a small portion of Castor and Oil Erigeron. The 
Caulophyllin has also been used, with some success, in the 
treatment of epilepsy, spasm of the intestines, flatulence^ and 
ftie whole catalogue of diseases requiring the exhibition of 
stimulating tonics. Being a tonic, it, of course, possesses 
alterative, or eutropic properties, and hence, is often used in: tiie 
'ireatment of diseases demanding the exhibition of alteratives. 
*Hie ordinary dose of the pure Caulophyllin is, for an adult 
ttian, ONE grain, three or four times a day. We do not r^ard 
-' 'Ais as the best stimulating tonic, alterative, or narcotic known, 
hat it is a good and reliable agent> from which, if it be judi- 
dkrasly used, we may expect very aatisfectory results. In this 
<ljpinibn we are well supported by all who have used the pure 
Wble. 
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Capsicin, as prepared at the Anierican Chemical Instatate, 
is obtained from the Oapsicam baccatum (Solanacese ;) or, jm 
known in common parlance, Bird-pepper, Cayenne pepper, ksi. 
There are very many varieties of the Capsicum, and the histoo^ 
of them is generally well kaiown. The Capsicum annum has 
heretofore been the only variety of Capsicum admitted as offi- 
cinal. It is, however, now well known that the best CayeoEU^ 
pepper is obtained from the West Indies, and from the northern 
part of South America ; and that it is from the Capsicum bte- 
catum that we obtain the best and most powerfrd CapsioliL 
The Capsicin, prepared from the Capsicum annum, is generally 
not only impure, but is less reliable; a circumstance which ike 
chettiists of the American Chemical Institute have over and 
again shown, by positive experiment, to warrant the substilfa* 
tion of the baccatum for the annum. 

Capsicum has been used as a medicine for many ages, and is 
»o weU known that a description of it would be superfluo^ 
The Capsioom is much used in sdl parts of the country as^a 
condiment; but it is used mudi more extensively in tropieal 
than in temperate countries. It is truly astonishing how mush 
Cayenne pepper is used by the inhabitants of warm countries, 
when its pungency is so intolerable to one reared in the colder 
latitudes. The Capsicum has, as a medicine, been much abused, 
aiid, on that account, physicians have generally spoken of it iii 
terms of derision, or as an agent by no means worthy of exteni- 
sive application. '^ Steam and pepper," has passed into a m- 
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proacliftil sarcasm, often used to deride a class of men whose 
leader set out to cure all maladies, upon the principle that 
" heat is life, and cold is death." We shall not go into a gen- 
eral examination of the correctness of such a theory, but beg to 
dissent to its correctness, and declare that the theory thus set 
up is unintelligible, and can be adopted by such only as regard 
Cayenne pepper as a panacea for the ills of human nature. Wo 
hold the virtues of the plant in high estimation, and shall treat 
fully of its active principle. The active principle depends, 
according to some authorities, upon an alkaloid ; whereas others 
contend that the active principle is a resinous substance — such 
is our own belief, and those who know anything of the sub- 
stance, will scarcely question' its coireotness. 

Capsicin is an oleo-resinous substance, of a dai^: brown ooikxr, 
slightly marked by a deep gold tint It has the consistence of 
firesh tar. Its odor is pecxdiar, and pleasantly aromatic. Its 
taste is extremely pungent, and its impression very permanent 
It is an aromatic stimulant, of the most powerful and purest 
kind. As a medicine, when taken internally, it increases the 
susceptibility of the nerves to the influence of other agents, 
heightening their action, and may be employed in many com* 
binations. As a condiment, the people of tropical countries 
use the Capsicum to increase tiie powers of digestion, and the 
hint thus obtained, has led to its extensive employment in med- 
icine. It is stimulant, diaphoretic, and exdtant As a stimu- 
lant, its action is not so much dif^ised over the body as many 
other agents of the dass, and hence there is less augmentation 
of the pulse when it is administered, than is observed when 
9PmQ other stimulants are given. It seems to stimulate the 
ospillaries and excretory ^toctions, and, by its impression on the 
stozoacb, to assist chylosis. It may be safely used wherever a 
pwe stimulant is needed, and, though somewhat acrid, it acts 
with much beauty in the treatment of many forms of disease. 
Li domestic practice, a decoction of Capsicum is generally used, 
bat in regular practice, the Capsicin will be found most availa- 
ble. Owing to its acridity, it should be well diluted, or the 
stumdation will be confined to severe irritation. To get at the 
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moat corjeot knowledge of its powers, we may be allowed tg> 
indioate a &w diseases in which it has been used with great 
benefit In the treatment of ordinary colds or catarrhs, we. 
shall often arrest the further progress of the disease, by making 
a decoction of the following formula : 

Capsioin, 

Myricin, 

Alcohol, 
and administering it freely to the patient, having previou^y. 
op^ied the bowels by almost any cathartic. It will be neces- 
saary to Iceep the patient in bed until diaphoresis has ceased, and 
theaa keep him well clothed, and in the house for a day, as, soon 
after heavy sweats, the patient will be very apt to take col^ 
&om slight exposure. To prevent thi£^ we usually order the 
fidlowing; 

Xanthoxylin, 

Hydrastine, 

Morphine, 

Phytolacin. 
In a vast majority of cases, this will effect a permanent cure^ 
which would, was it always sought at the outset of a severe 
cold in northehi latitudes, often prevent many a case of con- 
sumption and premature death* From its power over the 
nerves of the stomach, it will be seen that Capsicin is indicated 
in the treatment of dyspepsia. For this purpose we make up 
the Mlowing ocsnbination : 

Hydrastiji, 

Capsicin, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Chelonin, 

Stillingin. 
Tkaa pwseverad in, will do much for the health of the pa- 
tient^ provided the stomach is not made the receptacle of all 
manner of indigestible food. We do not think the above tho 
best formula that could be given, but it is ftilly reliable, if the 
physician shall remove the exciting causes of disease. The 
Gapsicia may be advantageously combined with Hydrastine, in 
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ihe treatment of mtemdttent fever; «iid we haTe Icnoim minjr 
in southern malarious districts to aUanft>ute their freedom fiom 
die ferer to a plentiful use of Oapsicom. The Oi^oin has 
also some power in arresting uterine hemonliage, but for this 
purpose we give : 

Capsioin, 

OL Erigeron, 

01. Cinnamon, 
well triturated with sugar. Perhaps, also, it is best to ruba 
little Capsicin on the urms and legs, so as to get the good effeets 
of counter irritation. Capsicin, properly diluted with water, 
forms an excellent gargle, in the treatment of putrid Qore 
throat, notwithstanding it would seem to be well calculated to 
get up and increase the existing irritation. For this purpose, 
the Capsicum has long enjoyed much reputation in all parts of 
the world. 

To get up reaction in cholera, the Capsicin has been used 
with great success, and we think, in proper combination, it will 
meet the expectation of all who use it. The indications plainly 
demand: 

Capsicin, 

Hydrastine, 

Strychnine, 

Myricin, 

Geranin, 
according to the stage of the disease when the physician is 
called. The Capsicin should also be used externally, instead 
of mustard. As a local stimulant, we may use the Capsicin, as 
a rubefacient, over neuralgic organs, when the disease has fes- 
tened on a locality. In paralysis, it is an excellent application, 
eapeciaHy when combined with Strychnine. As an embroca- 
tion, it may be rubbed on joints affected with rheumatism, or 
<Mi the neck, in the treatment of deafiiess. A flannel doth sat- 
tttated wiih a mixture of : 

Oapsicik, 

Olive Oil, 
^ '"' ■ ' ' OBI of Tuipentme, 



and worn around the neck, will often rdieyeincdpient brqiir 
ohitis. When applied externally, the Capsicindoes not pro* 
dace vesication, and in this has the advantage over many 
rimilar agents. For cold feet, a mixture of Alcohol and Capor. 
cin, applied externally, will be found very efficient. The dqsa 
for an adult man, internally, is one drop, which should always 
be greatly diluted. The Capuicin has been procured in the 
form of a dry powder ; but we prefer the form we have des- 
cribed, as it is sufficienily concentrated and powerful for all 
practical purposes. This preparation may be adulterated, aii4 
the profession should be carefdl to procure it £com some reliable 
house. 
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The Chelonin is obtained from the Chelone glabra (Scroph- 
ulariacesB,) a plant which is also known by the common names 
of Balmony, Snakehead, Shell-flower, &c. It belongs to a small 
genus of American plants. Until recently, but httle was 
known of the medical properties of the plant, yet it has been 
used from time immemorial by the Indians, from whom 
the whites obtained some knowledge of its virtues, and were 
thus led to experiment with it. 

Chelonin, the concentrated active principle of Chelone glabra, 
is a dark, drab powder, which cakes in the bottle somewhat lika 
tartartic acid. It has an aromatic, diffusible, pungent, slightly 
bitter taste, resembling somewhat both bayberry and Cayenne 
peppCT. When put in water, it polors it of a huffish color. 



This lesmoufi pieparation k a raih^r ourious compotitML ; for, 
whan put in water, a mncilaginotiB Bubstance is set free, along 
with the bitter principle and the coloring matter, while the pnre 
resin is left nndissolvecL In alcohol it is much less soluble, 
but imparts to it the same buff color. In acetic add it is still 
less soluble, being connected by it into a pitchy, ropy substance. 
It is still less soluble in muriate <^ ammonia, to which it im- 
parts a deep orange color. 

Gbelonin is an actiye, stimulating tonic, slightly cathartic, 
and a good remedy for destroying worms. In the treatment of 
all diseases requiring tiiie use of Capsicin or Myricin, the Che* 
lonin may be appropriately combined with those agents, and 
used to promote the powers of chylosis ; to determine the blood 
t6 the surface; to excite perspiration, stimulate the glandular 
organs^ brace up the system in the sinking stages of typhus or 
typhoid fevers, and to heighten the action of other medicines. 
In torpid conditions of the liver, in dyspepsia, constipation, &c., 
we usually combine it for administration thus : 

Chelonin, 

Leptandrin, 

Xanthoxylin, 
with the happiest results, and the most permanent advantage. 
Combined with Podophyllin it increases the action of the latter, 
and also modifies its tendency to gripe. The Chelonin has en- 
joyed some popularity as a vermifuge, though we do not think 
it very valuable as isucli. If we were to prescribe it for the 
purpose of removing worms, we shoulcj combine it thus : 

Chelonin, 

Podophyllin, 

Hydrastine, 

Asdepin, 

Shusin, 

Jalapin. 
This prescription, persevered in for a while, would certainly 
be beneficial, and break up the cachexy on which the foiinatiatt 
of entozoa in the body depend. To understand how this re- 
sults, it will be well to consider our remarks on anthelmintics, 



({^ 6&^.) Tk^ dose of tbe Cl^e]0xii% fyt an adult m&c^ ig 
THKEB grains ; but, in many ca$e)Ei where th^ere is great la^iguor 
€£4h& ftmotions, as in old persons, it may be given in five 
gr«in dosesL In the treatment of haUtueJ confstipationy the 
Chelenin may be adv-aiP^eondy pr«s(^b6d with ti^ following 



Leptandiin, 

CmiLONIN, 

' Hydraatin, 

Asolepin. 
If the constipation depends on a spasmodic condition, or 
npon an irritated condition of the intestines, it will be well to 
add Stillingin, OanlophylHn, and Lnpulin to the abcTC. Within 
the circle of almost any physician's practice, there wiU be 
Ibnnd many patients requiring such a combuiation of agents. 



ASOLEPIN. 



AsCLEPiN is obtained from the Asdepias tuberosa (Asclepia- 
dacefid.) It is a North American plant, and known in different 
localities as Butterfly weed, Pleurisy root, Wind root. White 
root, &c. The Asclepias tuberosa is admitted by all respecta- 
ble writers on the materia medica to be a safe, certain, and con- 
sistent medicine, on which 'v^e may rely in treating various 
fbnos of disease. Many eminent men have called the attention 
of the profession to it, in the treatment of numerous forms of 
disease, but it is only recently thab it has met with the &yor 
which it eminently deserves. In the southern and middle 
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States, it hsa long been used as a popular domestic remedy in 
the treatment of plenrisy, and hende one of its common names. 
Asclepin, the active principle upon which its medicinal virtues 
depend, has been separated by the chemists of the American 
Chemical Institute of New York, in the form of a beautiful 
cream-colored powder, which, in an eminent degree, possesses 
the properties of the root. Its taste is not very dissimilar to 
Ipecacuanha. It has an unpleasant, nauseous odor, peculiar to 
the root. The Asclepin is a valuable agent, acting prominentiy 
on the cutaneous system, stimulating the capillary circulation, 
promoting diaphoresis, expectoration, and all tiie excretory 
functions, without sensibly increasing the heart's action. It is, 
correctly spealdng, a pure diaphoretic — perhaps as reliable a 
one as we possess — and is infinitely superior to Doverft powder, 
or, indeed, any similar preparation now. in use as a diaphoretic. 
It acts most happily in combination, as we shall presently show. 
It is also slightly tonic, diuretic, and laxative. Its chief advan- 
tage over other diaphoretics is, that while most diaphoretics are 
stimulant or excitant, the Asclepin is rather sedative, and hence 
may be freely used in treating the low forms of typhus and 
typhoid fevers ; and, indeed, wherever the skin is dry and in- 
active, whether inflammation is present or not. In treating the 
secondary stages of syphilis, we often find the skin very dry 
and harsh ; imder such circumstances, we have found the fol- 
lowing formula to act like a charm, viz: 

Asclepin, 

Stillingin, 

Phytolacin, 
The above combination may be used in tiie treatment of all 
cutaneous dffections, and when the patient is greatly debili- 
tated we may add the Hydrastin, or any other good and positive 
tonic. Perhaps there has never been an agent of this class 
introduced to the notice of the profession capable of doing so 
much good in the treatment of various diseases as the Asclepin, 
when judiciously employed. It has ever been a matter of im- 
portance with the profession to have at command an agent which 
should be oerteMy capable of producing firee diaphoresis, in 
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the treatment of abdominal ditopsies, and, indeed, of dropsdes of 
evCTy kind, it is desirable to induce copious sweating ; and the 
discoveiy of the agent under consideration, must greatly fecili- 
tate their treatment. Combined with Q-elsemin, almost any 
fever may be arrested in a very short time. In studying the 
phenomena of symptoms, and the peculiarities of disease, we 
shall find the sMn most fi^quently in a condition to demand 
the use of diaphoretics, and hence this agent must have an ex- 
tended application. We are in the habit of prescribing the 
Asclepin with other agents, in the treatment of dysentery, 
rheumatism, the various kinds of fever, dyspepsia, peritonitis, 
pneumonia, scarlet fever, catarrh, asthma, syphilis, &c., &c. 

In the treatment of dysentery, it may be appropriately added 
to the second and third formulas on page 99, or we might com- 
bine it thus : 

ASCLEPEN", 

Geranin, 

Phytolacin, 

Hydrastine. 
This agent should, of course, be avoided in those debilitating 
sweats, which sometimes accompany hectic fever. In the treat- 
ment of headache, dependent on constipation, it may be thus 
combined with much advantage : 

Podophyllin, 

Xanlhoxylin, 

AsOLBPIN, 

Oaulophyllin. 
To promote the eruption in exanthematous disease, we should 
give the AsclejHU thus, in foil doses : 

Asclepin, 

Sanguinarin, 

Capsidn. 
It is very evident, however, that the Capsicin should be only 
given to promote the action of the Asclepin and Sanguinarin. 
We might give any number of cases and formulas, in which 
we have known it to act with entire satisfaction; but we 
trust aU who ought to use the concentrated agents, will at once 
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perceive the limitless application of suck a reliable diaphoretic. 
The Asclepi^ has been recommended to fill many indications 
which do not appear to ns to require its exhibition ; but, as 
many will see, or imagine they see, many evidences of cure 
manifested by new remedies, we shall beg to state only what 
we know to be true. Indeed, we may be too unwilling to 
recommend agents, to suit those who have so zealously exerted 
themselves to make panaceas of the new remedies ; but we beg 
such to bear in mind our oft-repeated declaration, not to recom- 
men4 agents, merely because they are new, and were discov- 
ered by such and such persons. "We claim for this work only 
the character of a truthful exponent, and ask our readers who 
mjy use the agents we recommend and treat o^ to use them 
cautiously until they become familiar with them. There has 
been so little harmony, or proper interchange of ideas between 
organic chemists, that we are compelled to rely upon the pre- 
parations of a single establishment, and our own experience, 
and that of other veritable practitioners, who have used these 
preparations, both in private and hospital practice. We shall 
g,ve hereafter some clinic cases to illustrate the worth of the 
concentrated vegetable preparations. 

We shall not, perhaps, treat of an agent about which more 
error has prevailed, as to chemical and medical properties, than 
the one under consideration ; but we hope we have been unin- 
fluenced by the arguments of others in writing what we have 
of the Asclepin. The Asclepin acts slowly, but surely, and to 
increase its action, we have only to add to it some stimulaht. 
Xt mtay be given in doses of two grains, which, in case the 
patient possess a strong constitution,^ may sometimes be in- 
creased to four or even six grains. 



CYPEIPEDIN. 



IThis agent is obtained from the rhizoma of the Cypripedinm 
pubescens (Orchidacese,) or Yellow lady's-slipper. The Oypri: 
pedium is also known as Nerve-root, Yellow moccasin flower, 
Koah's ark, and American valerian. The Cypripedinm pubes- 
cens was in common use by the Indians when the country was 
first discovered, and even at present they regard it as a most 
valuable 'remedy. All classes of practitioners have long since 
admitted this, though, until within a few years, it has not been 
extensively employed by regular physicians. There are several 
varieties of the Cypripedinm, but the Cypripedin is obtained 
only from the pubescens. It is highly probable, however, that 
there is but little difference between them. 

Cypripedin is a beautiful, cinnamon-colored, light powder, 
with an odor not very unlike that noticed when near a herd of 
swine. Its taste is somewhat pimgent, a little bitter, and rather 
unpleasant. Less bitter, however, than Morphine, for which 
it is often substituted. It exercises a special control over the 
nerves of sensation, and this property is so apparent that it is 
often called a nervine. It is a slowly stimulating narcotic, and 
may be given wherever such an agent is indicated. We have 
already (pp. 29-30,) refered to the constitutional idiosyncracies 
which caused many patients to entirely reject all preparations 
of Opium, or other particular agents, and again, under the head 
of Narcotics (pp. 73-76,) refered to the same thing. Now, in 
the treatment of all diseases requiring the use of Neuropathies, 
or agents which are capable of affecting the nerves, we may 
safely use the Cypripedin, if Morphine, or other particular nar- 
cotic^ should disagree with the patient. It is liiuch used in the 
9 
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treatment of hysterics, chorea, nervous headache, neuralgia, 
hypochondriasis, and other diseases of a nervous character. 

Any one of the whole catalogue of nervous diseases may 
follow the least injury of the great nervous centres, which shall 
in any way retard the free and equal circulation of the ner- 
vaura, or which shall cause its accumulation at a certain point. 
If we then administer a stimulating narcotic, and brace up the 
system with proper tonics, we shall have but little difficulty in 
reducing the system to a state of health. But if, by certain 
continued exposure, we get up a greatly irritated condition of 
the nerves, (in the fece, for instance,) and induce a facial neu- 
ralgia, we shall find the Cypripedin a most excellent article in 
its treatment, and especially where Opium, Belladonna, &c., 
disagree or have foiled to cure. We should, for this purpose, 
combine the Cypripedin thus : 

Cypbipedin, 

Scutellarin, 

Phytolacin. 
The above formula, if properly regulated, as to the quantity 
of each article employed, will also be found most excellent in 
the treatment of nervous headache. In the treatment of chorea, 
for which this agent has been much prescribed, and, indeed, 
with some success, we prefer to combine it thus : 

Hydrastin, 

Cypbipedin, 

Macrotin, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Scutellarin. 
Chorea is almost always connected with torpor of the system, 
and before giving the above combination, we should give a free 
cathartic powder of Podophyllin, Leptandrin, and Caulophyllin. 
Very frequently we are called to treat a chronic form of chorea, 
called tic convulsif, or convulsive twitching of the face, as it 
usually occurs in the muscles of the face. For removal of this 
form of the disease, we may give the following : 

Cypbipedin, 

Hydrastin, 

Euonymin. 
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It k plain that we must tone up the system, as well as to 
stimulate the nerves upon which the twitchings depend. la 
treating a case of epilepsy, we shall see the Cypripedin act witk 
great beauty, when properly combined. Epilepsy is said to b®. 
a disease of the brain, but we are disposed to locate the seat of 
the cause in some of the great nervous centres of the bodyv 
The reflected cause or effect may be, and no doubt is, seated in 
the brain ; but if we administer agents which are capable of 
either directly or indirectly stimulating the brain, we shall 
most assuredly augment the disease. If, however, we admin- 
ister such agents as are capable of equalizing the general circu- 
lation, giving strength to the tissues, vigor to the nervous sys- 
tem, and promoting free^ cutaneous action, and put the patient 
on a proper regimen, easily digested, but of a nourishing kind, 
we shall ultimately relieve it. The combination we should give 
to effect this would be : 

Cypripbdin, 

Hydrastin, 

Asclepin. 
While administering the above, we should also apply counter* 
irritants, and even use revulsive cathartics, but by all means 
avoid emetics. The plan of treating epilepsy heretofore per- 
sued, has certainly not been successful, and the fact has always 
been a source of regret to the profession. The Cypripedin has 
been recommended in the treatment of hypochondriasis, but we 
may be allowed to say that for the cure of such a disease, it is 
valueless, except as it improves the general tone of the system. 
We should as soon rely upon any good tonic as the Cypripedin 
in the treatment of any hypochondriacal affection. 

But in tiie treatment of nervous irritability, which we some- 
times see in delicate females, or in hydrocephalic children, we 
have much faith in the Cypripedin when thus combined : 

Cypripedin, 

Morphine, 

Xanthoxylin. 
Frequently, in administering narcotics, such as Opium and 
its preparations, we induce constipation, and thus lay the foun- 
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dation for functional derangement, unless we correct the condi- 
tion by Laxatives — ^but in administering tlie Cjpiipedin, we 
shall never, find constipation present, for it is rather laxative in 
its tendency, in consequence of toning up the intestines and 
stimulating the hepatic secretions. We may safely administer 
this agent in the low stages of typhus fevers, where there is a 
tendency to sinking, by combining it with Khusin and Chelonin. 
In delirium tremens, the Cypripedin may be successftdly em- 
ployed to quiet the nervous system ; and it will assuredly affect 
a cure, if we thus prescribe it : 

Cypripedin, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Asclepin, 

Hydrastin, 

Ehusin. 
As the system is quieted under the above, we may continue 
to drop each of the other agents, until the patient is taking only 
Hydrastin and Cypripedin, and if this does not strengthen him 
suf&ciently fast, we may put him on the following : 

Cypripedin, 

Comin, 

Myricin, 

Xanthoxylin. 
The above course is far preferable to large doses of Opiates 
and positive stimulants, which are not permanent enough to 
affect much that is really beneficial to the patient. We trust 
we have said quite enough to enable the competent practitioner 
to use the Cypripedin consistently, and to obtain satis&ctory 
results. The dose of the Cypripedin, as prepared at the Amer- 
ican Chemical Institute, is, for an adult, two grains, which may 
be increased or diminished, as the indications require. It may 
not be out of place here to make some remarks on the doses in 
combinations : — When we administer an agent, in combination 
with others which modify its action or reduce its force, we must, 
of course, give it in fuller doses than when administered alone ; 
and on the other hand, if we administer an agent which is slow 
in its action, along with one or more which, in consequence of 
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incxifeasing the susceptibility of the nerves to medicinal influen- 
ces, quicken its action, the dose must be smaller. This princi- 
ple will be fully canvassed when w^ speak specially of the sd-'' 
ence of combination. 



EUPATOBIN. 



The Eupatorm, prepared at the American Chemical Institute, 
is obtained from theEupatorium perpureum (Asteracese,) known 
also by the common names of Queen of the Meadow, Gravel- 
root, &c. This plant is often confounded with Eupatorium per- 
foliatum, the properties of which are supposed to be about the 
same as the Eupato^um perpureum. This is, however, a great 
mistake, for while the perfoliatum is emetic and tonic, the per- 
pureum is diuretic, stimulant, and highly astringent. An active 
principle was some years ago obtained from the Eupatorium 
perfoliatum, to which the name Eupatorine was given, but it 
seems to have met with little or no fitvor. We are confident, 
however, that it will be again extracted and come into general 
use, though as yet we are not prepared to speak of its worth. 
From the Eijpatorium perpureum several preparations have 
been obtained, but, so fex as we can learn, none of them, save 
the one imder consideration, are worthy of notice in this work, 
or of the attention of the profession. 

Eupatorin is of a bright drab color, with an odor peculiar to 
itself, rather pleasant, and somewhat aromatic. Its taste is a 
little aromatic, but has little if any bitterness. The Eupatorin 
seems to act almost exclusively on the urinary apparatus. It 
is a safe and certain diuretic, and has been rather extensively 
prescribed as 0ach. In the treatment of hssmaturia, the Eupa- ' 
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torin will be found a valtiable agent For this ptLrpoBe^'^we 
oombine it thus : 

EUPATOBIK, 

Geranin, '- 

Asclepin. 
In using Cantharadine blisters, we are apt to induce strangu- 
ary ; under such circumstances, the Eupatorin promptly relieves 
the constriction. For this purpose, it is best to combine it with 
the Helonin. In various forms of nervous headache, the urine 
is excreted with difficulty, and the quantity voided very small ; 
the flow may be greatly facilitated by Eupatorin. In dropsies, 
it is also sometimes desirable to stimulate the renal functions, 
and thereby cause an increased flow of urine ; for such a pur- 
pose, this agent acts well. To remove the cachexy favorable 
to the formation of stone or renal calculi, we may resGort to the 
uae of Eupatorin in the following combination : 

Eupatorin, 

Oomin, 

Caulophyllin, 

Stillingin, 

Senecin, 
with the &ee use of mucilaginous drinks while ibe patient is 
taking the above combination. It will also be appropriate to 
properly regulate the diet ; to sponge the surfeoe with a tepid 
saline mixture, and avoid vicissitudes of temperature. In the 
actual passage of calculi, we shall often promote the effort of 
nature to get rid of the foreign substance by a mixtore made 
of: , , 

BUPATORIK, 

Cypripedin, 

Oil of Turpentine, 

Oil of Erigeron. 
If fhere is much pain present, we may add to the above 
mixture a small portio'tt of Morphine. In the treatment of 
urethral inflammation, we have found the Eupatorin, combined 
with the Qelsemin, to act very beneficially. It bias also been 
^')<K>rftin^#l94 ^» Ihe treatment of f out^ rheumatiamij to., but as 
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We have had no experieDce with the agent in mth cases, we 
cannot speak positively of its worth in the treatment of such 
aflFections. The dose of the Eupatorin for an adult man, is TWO 
grains, which may sometimes be increased to three or four. 
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EHUSIN 



The Ehusin is obtained from the leaves of the Ehns glabrum 
(AnacardiaceaB,) or Upland sumach. The Ehus glabrum belongs 
to an extensive genus, among which may be mentioned the 
toxicodendron, venenatum, pumilum, seriense, succedanemn 
coriaria, cotinus, copalinim, typhinum, metopium, &c. These 
are all valuable medicinal plants, and we doubt not but active 
principles will yet be separated from most of them. The Ehus 
venenatum and E. pumilum wiU often affect cures on persons 
who experience but little benefit from the use of the E. toxico- 
dendron. The R coriaria, E. cotinus, and E. glabrum are destitute 
of the acrid poisonous principle foimd in the E. toxicodendron. 
The Ehus glabrum has long been in use in domestic practice — 
its value having been, in all probability, first learned from the 
Indians, who mix the dried leaves with tobacco, and smoke the 
compound. The effect thus produced, is said to be very pleas- 
ant, if not carried too far. 

Ehusin, the active resinous principle of the Ehus glabrum, is 
a dark cream, or light drab colored powder, capable of great 
divisibility iB solution. It has an odor not very unlike sweet 
wine, and an astringent mucilaginous taste, with little or no 
perceptible bitterness, or pungency. When pure, it possesses, 
in au eminent degree, the properties of the crude article, in a 
conoeotrat^ form. It has been much used as an antiseptlo. 
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though for this purpose we prefer other agents. It is a good 
astringent tonio, which, like Geranin combined with Hydrastine, 
is yeij soothing to inflamed mucous surfiices. We have but 
little fidth in this remedy as a diuretic, although it has been 
strongly recommended as such. In the treatment of sore mouth 
which has resulted from ptyalism, the Ehusin has been found 
a valuable remedy, especially when thus combined : 

Ehusin, 

Gteranin, 

Hydrastine. 
The mouth should be also fteelj washed with a decoction of 
slippery elm bark while using the above compound, which may 
be dissolved and used as a wash. The same formula, with the 
addition of a small quantity of Morphine, will be found a most 
reliable compound in the treatment of old sores and cancerous 
ulcers. Without the Morphine, the above formula will be found 
valuable in the treatment of the secondary stages of dysentery 
and chronic diarrhoea. Ehusin and Capsicin may be jointly 
employed, with good effects, in the treatment of putrid sore 
throat, (see our remarks on Capsicin.) When employing Ehusin 
internally, it is plain that if there is a tendency to constipation, 
it must be combined with some laxative. In the chronic diar- 
rhoea of consumptives, when hectic fever is present, and there 
is much debility, we may give the Ehusin thus : 

Hydrastine, 

Ehusin, 

Myricin. 
This, with nourishing diet, will prolong life, if it does not 
core. 

The dose of the Ehusin-, for an adult man, is two grains. 
The Sumach, though everywhere known and used by the com- 
mon people, has never, until very recently, met with proper 
&Yor with the profession ; but, whether we use the active con- 
oentrated principle, or a decoction of the crude article, we shall 
be pleased with its action. 



MYRIOIN. 



This excellent preparation is the active principle of Myrica 
cerifera (MjrricaceeB,) known, alfio, by the common names of 
Waxberty, Bayberry, Waxmyrtle, Virginia candleberry, to. 
Myricin is a greyish brown color, with a peculiar odor, and n. 
taste rather astringent and aromatic, leaving on the tongue a 
burning sensation. Administered alone, it is not, perhapa, 
superior to some other preparations of its class, which we have, 
or shall hereafter mention; but, combined judiciously with 
other agents, it is an important preparation, quite positive and 
permanent in its effects on the system. It has been used singly 
in a variety of diseases, and in combination, in all cases where 
a stimulating aromatic and tonic is admissible. It has been 
succesfiftdly employed in the treatment of scrophula, thus com- 
bined, the principal reliance being placed on the two fu:st arti- 
cles: 

Myeioin, 

Stillingin, 

Phytoladn, 

Xanthoxjrlin, 

Leptandrm. 
Of course, this formula would by no means suit every cm^ 
of scrophula one would meet in practice ; but there are many 
forms, or, rather stages of the disease, when the above medley 
of agents would act very satisfiictorily. The Myricin has also 
been strongly recommended in the treatment of jaundice ; but, 
as we have not been convinced of its value in this form of dis- 
ease, we choose to rely on other more positive agents. In the 
treatment of certain forms of diarrhoea, it certainly acts very 
well, when properly combined with other agents. As diarrhoea 
may be caused by so many opposite conditions of the svste^ 
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it will be always necessary for the physician to inquire into the 
real causes and pathological phenomena which present them- 
selves. There are certain tjrphoid forms of diarrhoea, which 
demand a curious combination of agents ; for example, if we 
find our patient to possess an irritated viscera, we avoid stimu- 
lants ; but if, on the other hand, the disease depends on a torpid 
and weakened state of the intestines, we shall obtain satisfac- 
tory results by a stimulative plan of treatment. K the powers 
of the system are well exhauisted, of course tonics will be indi- 
cated; but tonics are medicines which act very slowly, and it is 
not always safe to wait for them ; hence we give the following 
oombination of agents, which, while they at once stimulate and 
immediately brace up the system, do not prevent the proper 
tonics firom exerting their influence : 

Myrioin, 

Gteranin, 

Hydrastin, 
. Cypripedin, 

Oil Erigeron. 
Of course, as we have before said, if the diarrhoea depends 
on the presence of irritating matter in the intestinal canal, it 
will be proper to first, evacuate the tube, by a free cathartic 
composed of: 

Podophyllin, 

Leptandrin, 

Caulophyllin. 
Myricin has also been successftdly employed in the treatment 
of dysentery, mental depression and languor, and a number of 
other diseases. Externally, it may be made to answer useful 
jHnposes when applied to old ulcers, by combining it with the 
Hydrastine. It is said to have been successfiilly employed in 
the treatment of cholera, but of its utility in that disease, we 
are not prepared to speak from experience. The dose of the 
Myricin, for an adult man, is thbeb grains. It is frequently 
used as an alterative, but, pathogenetically, we d^m it a value- 
less, alterative. Combined with other agents, however, of an 
alterative kind, it greatly assists their action, and, iA preparing 
an alterative fbrmnla, we seldom omit the Mjrricin. 



HBLONIN'. 



This resmoid is obtained from the Helonias dioica '(Malan- 
thac5e8e,) whicli is known by tbe common names of Devil's bit, 
Drooping starwort, False Unicom root, &c. The Helonias 
dioica has been long used as a medicine possessing rare powers 
over the urinary organs, stimulating the genitals, ^nd destroy- 
ing the atony which sometimes exist, when the vital resources 
have been spent in riotous living, &c. It is frequently used by 
dechning females for such purposes, and, it is said, with won- 
derful effect, especij^ly when the Helonin is used instead of the 
crude article. It has, however, been known to the profession 
only as a tonic diuretic, and vermifuge, and as an agent capable 
of producing protracted vomiting, when taken in too large doses. 
The Helonin is a light snuff-colored powder, with an odor 
similar to Hydrastine, or a little more sour. Its taste is pleas- 
antly bitter and aromatic. By standing long in a bottle, it 
cakes somewhat like tartaric acid, or martial flowers. As a 
diuretic, the Helonin is best combined with other agents. The 
following is a good combination, and will please those who 
use it: 

Helonin, 

Eupatorin, 

Senecin, 

Asclepin. 

WJien tjds is being administered, the patient should be freely 

supplied with warm teas, and be kept quiet. Owing to its 

tonic powers over the uterine apparatus, it is often prescribed 

in the diseases of that viscera, as in leucorrhoea, amenorrhoea, 
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&c To prevent miscarriage, the Helonin is a good remedy. 
It must be remarked, however, that its continued use induces 
an abnormal desire for sexual indulgence, which should be 
avoided. We may give the Helonin as a diuretic, without pro- 
ducing this irritable and vitiated condition of the genitals, by 
combining it with Camphor. The Helonin has also been used 
in the treatment of dyspepsia, along with other agents, with the 
happiest results. As a vermifuge, it may be given at short in- 
tervals, and in small doses, in the following combination, which 
we regard as a good anthelmintic formula : 

Leptandrin, 

Chelonin, 

Helonin, 

Podophyllin, 

Hydrastin, 
After giving the above three times a day, for two days, it 
flhould be followed by a brisk cathartic. Always, when treat- 
ing a patient affected with entozoa, it should be our care to 
place the body in such a condition as would be imfavorable to 
the generation of worms. After having cleared them out of 
the intestines, we should adopt a tonic plan of treatment, and 
give freely of Chloride of Sodium, either as a condiment or 
as a medicine; for, from our experience, the common salt is the 
best preventive anthelmintic now known. The dose of Helonin, 
as a diuretic, is four grains ; as an anthelmintic, two grains, 
and as a uterine tonic, five grains, along with one-fortieth of a 
grain of Strychnine. 



PODOPHYLIilN. 



The Podophyllin is the resinoid active principle of the Podo- 
phyllum peltatum (Berberidaceaa,) which is known in different 
parts of the United States, as Wild lemon, Mandrake, May- 
apple, and Eaccoon-berry, As we shall not treat of a more 
important principle than the Podophyllin, it seems proper to 
give as much of its history and peculiarities as our space will 
admit. The Podophyllum is divided into three species, though 
only two are well known, viz : P. Peltatum and the P. Manta- 
mum. This latter plant seems to possess properties very similar 
to the P. Peltatum. It is, however, a rare plant^ and hence 
will never be used very extensively in medicine — especially 
while it is known to possess no advantage over the Mandrake. 
The Podophyllum peltatum is found in most parts of the United 
States, but it is only under a tropical sun that it attains its per- 
fect development It is usually found in damp, shady woods, 
and on the north hill-sides in mountainous districts. It flowers 
in April, May, and June, according to the degree of latitude. 
In the middle States, it generally flowers in May, hence one of 
its conamon names. It ripens its fruit in July, August, and 
September ; when matured, the fruit is of a bright lemon color, 
and about the shape and siize of a large hen's-egg ; hence the 
common name of wild lemon. The apple or fruit is almost 
identical in appearance with the fruit of the passion flower of 
the middle and southern United States. It contains a thick, 
mucilaginous pulp, in which the seeds ate arranged, somewhat 
as in the pomegranate. The taste of the fruit is acid sweetish, 
rather pleasant, and much admired by country children, who 
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will often wander in the woods in search of it When the ripe 
firuit is eaten in quantity, it induces a slight laxative effect upon 
the bowels. The leaves of the Podophyllum are said to be 
slightly narcotic, but of this we have not sufficient proof. The 
whole plant, in the green state, may be regarded as poisonous, 
and should not thus be administered. Its great harshness of 
action, in the green state, seems to depend upon a volatile oil, 
which is mostly dissipated in drying. The root is the part used 
in medicine, though it is probable that all parts of the plant 
are more or less medicinal. The Podophyllimi was a farvorite 
remedy among the Indians, long before the settlement of the 
coimtry by the whites. The Indians used the root in the treat- 
ment of all diseases requiring the use of cathartics. Their 
mode of using it, was to make a decoction of the root, to which 
they then added a decoction of the barks of dogwood and pop- 
lar At least, such is the plan, at present, of using it, among 
the Seminoles, who have great faith in its virtues, and seem to 
understand how to modify the tendency of the medicine to pro- 
duce griping pains. Before the removal of the Seminoles from 
their homes in Florida, to the Indian territory, the writer had 
frequent opportunity of observing their mode of preparing and 
using numerous medicinal plants. The modem American ma- 
teria medica has been greatly extended in consequence of infor- 
mation which has been derived from the different tribes of 
Indians. "We believe no respectable writer, who has lately 
assumed to treat of the Podophyllum peltatum, has reftised to 
recognise many of its excellent properties ; and it is to be 
regreted that the same cannot be said of other plants, whose 
properties have been only recently developed. 

Much disputation and argumentation has taken place, to', 
determine to whom is really due the credit of having first pre- ^ 
sented the active principle to the profession ; but, while we 
acknowledge that we are satisfied as to the person to whom the 
honor is due, we beg to say, that tve regard the honor as a very 
small maUer. Every conscientious physician will at once admit 
it to be his duty to exert himself in every way, to discover the 
"bert agents for combatting human maladies. If this fact be 
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admitted, why need any one be over aiomoiis about the atitbor- 
fihip of a discovery, when he carries within him the conaciot»- 
n«ss of having discharged his duty to his fellow men ?— a con- 
sideration more valuable and worthy of cherishing, than the 
laudations of the wholecatalogue of medical writers. Not only 
so, aU a man's ranting, contention, self-glorification, and anx- 
ious care, is wasted ; for the men who write on such subjecte, 
know the truth, and, when occasion require, will not hesitate 
to speak correctly. Many ages have passed since chemists dis- 
covered active principles on which the medicinal virtues of 
plants depend ; and, thouigh Podophylhn, the active reobidid 
principle of Podophyllum, was not separated until ^reoentlyj 
does that argue any original discovery on the part of him who 
first succeeded in getting it out? Whoever gets out the ]^e6t 
and purest article, deserves the patronage of those who use the 
article as a medicine, and no more. 

Podophyllin, when pure, is a yellowish, dark cream colored 
powder ; or, perhaps, to express its color as near as possible, 
we may say, it is in color, a shade darker than powdered Ipe- 
cacuanha. When first put in the mouth, wie experiences little 
sensation, but, in a short time, a nauseous, disagreeable sensa* 
tion is felt in the upper part of the mouth, which gradually 
extends to the fauces, throat, and over the entire mouth. Its 
odor is between that of oak bark and peach leaves, or, perhaps, 
more, correctly, similar to wild cherry tree bark. It is not so 
finely powdered as some other preparations, and feels a little ' 
gritty whai rubbed between the fingers. 

It would-be an easy matter to write a long essay on the Podo- 
phyllin, as many have written on its properties, but, while we 
shall treat at sufficient length of the article, we choose to rely 
on our own experience to arrive at conclusions respecting it ; 
and yet, we shall hold in the utmost respect the opinions of 
those physicians whom we know to be qualified to speak cor- 
rectly of it We do not, by any means, regard our opinions as 
being superior to those of others, but, as we have undertaken 
to eqpeak correctly of certain agents of the materia medica, and 
having ventured to recommend them to the notice of the pro- 
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ibflsion, as reliable agents, on wHcIl the practitioner may depend, 
we choose to be our own judge of their worth, by seeing and 
feding, for our own eatiafctction, that about which we are to 
write in positive terms. 

Podophyllin possesses, according to our judgment and expe- 
.rience, in an eminent degree, the properties of the root, with 
the advantage of being so concentrated, as to be taken with 
readiness by the most delicate patients. The reader will lose 
nothing by re-reading our remarks on Cathartics, (pp. 62-66 
inclusive,) for it is necessary to have correct notions of cathar- 
fida, if we would comprehend the value and uses of special 
agents, Podophyllin is a certain cathartic, and, if given in too 
large doses, a positive emetic, and hence is often called an 
emeto-cathartic. Owing to its difficult solubility, it is slow in 
its operation, and, from the same cause, almost sure to cause 
much tormina and uneasiness while the patient is under its 
influence, especially when it is given alone. We believe the 
Podophyllin to be a dangerous remedy in the hands of one who 
will prescribe it recklessly. It should seldom or never be given 
alone, as its action is sometimes so harsh as to produce alarming 
results, when given in large doses, uncombined, and to delicate 
nervous temperaments. By consulting our remarks on the 
modifications which are produced by the temperaments, on pp. 
28-9, the reader wiU at once see the justness of these remarks. 
We have known as much as six grains of Podophyllin, given 
to a stout, lymphatic Irishman, with only slight cathartic effect, 
and we have also known one grain, unqualified by any other 
agent, to produce the most alarming prostration, cramps, and 
cholerine discharges, when administered to a delicate, nervous 
female. Such cases are rare, however, and never occur when 
the Podophyllin is administered by a skillful practitioner, and 
properly combined with other agents. We have heard of per- 
spns giving ten and twelve grains of Podophyllin at a dose ; 
but when patients bear such doses with impunity, we may rest 
assured that the article is not pure. A practitioner who would 
prescribe ten grains of tiie Podophyllin prepared at the Amen- 
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ci^ Chemical Institate, ouglit to be dsirusted with the pubU^ 
health. 

Podophyllin impresses its medieiaal force both on the nerv^ 
and**©!! the circulatory system. And though it is slow in dis- 
solving, it finally does so, and that very minutely ; hence the 
thoroughness of its action, when it once commences. Almost 
all powerful cathartics, which giseatly stimulate the liver and 
upper intestines, cause more or less nausea in their operation. 
This nausea frequently amounts to cmesis, when Podophyllin 
has been administered in Ml doses. Podophyllin, after it has 
^operated, leaves the bowels in a soluble and healthy conditknor, 
which is an advantage it possesses over most powerful cathtfr- 
tics. It impresses the system more generally, perhaps, ^bol 
any agent now known, especially when combined with GaulO' 
phyllin or Leptandrin. It rouses the liver to vigorous action, 
determines the blood to the surface, stimulates the kidneys, 
promotes expectoration, augments the glandular functions, and 
sweeps out from the intestinal canal all irritating substances, 
the effect of which is a general revulsion of the nervous forces 
which had been previously centered on one or more organs. It 
increases the appetite, prpmotes perspiration and excretion, 
stimulates the emunctories, reduces inflammation, equalizes the 
circulation, and leaves the patient on the road to health, provi- 
ded he "sin no more." It has been remarked by several wri- 
ters on the Podophyllin, that its action was greatly increased 
by being long triturated with sugar of milk. The remark is 
true, but it is not owing to any peculiar virtue of the sugar of 
milk over any other kind of refined sugar. We have already 
stated that medicines act in proportion to the extent of surface 
with which they come in contact, and not in proportion to the 
positive amount introduced into the body. This principle 
explains why Podophyllin should act more rapidly when 
minutely divided, by being long triturated with sugar. This 
remark will apply to most of the concentrated preparations; 
and we trust those who use them will profit by it. 

When administered alone, Podophyllin acts in about eigh* 
hours; but when combined with any stimulating cathartic, 
10 
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-wliicli is readily divisible, it will operate in a mncli shorter 
time. As a good general formula for the administration of 
Pbdophyllin, we like the following : 

' PODOPHYLLm, 

Oanlophyllin, 

Leptandrin, 

Xantkoxylin, 

Irisin, 

Capsicin. 
We have already treated of some of the above articles, and 
shall refer in separate articles to each of the others, and by con- 
sulting the articles which descrilJe each, there can be no diffi- 
cmlty in apportioning each remedy. There is here an op- 
portunity for a display of judgment, as the proportions will 
necessarily differ in each case, where the temperament, age, 
sex, &c., are different from others. If we desired to make up 
five powders of the above, to be taken in two days, it would 
xm\.j be necessary to say : 5X6-=80. Then we must regard 
the mass as to be composed of 80 parts, Podophyllin being the 
leading agent, and the desire of the physician being to produce 
free catharsis, he now considers the dose, which we will suppose 
to be two grains — 5X2=10 gr. Dose of the Cavilophyllin, one 
grain, but as it is not a cathartic, and is given merely as a qual- 
ifier, we will say the dose is half a grain ; then we have SX^- 
--=2^ grains. Leptandrin is a cathartic, and therefore a coadju- 
tant The dose of Leptandrin is three grains ; but, as it is not 
'a leading article in the formula, we will say the dose is one and 
a-half grains ; then we have 5Xli=7i grains. Xanthoxylin is 
not a cathartic, but it is a stimulant, augmenting the impressi- 
bility of the liver. The dose of Xanthoxylin is three grains ; 
Imt, as we are to use it merely as an augmenter, we will say 
tibe dose is one and a-half grains ; then we have 5X1^=7^. 
The Irisin is also a stimulant which will arouse the impressibil- 
ity of the kidneys. The dose as one grain ; but its union with 
the Xanthoxylin and Capsiein renders it much more active ; 
lience we shall say one-fourth of a grain is a dose. We then 
iiave.6Xi«»cli grains. The Capsicin is the most powerful slim- 
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Qlant in the combination. It .will aid the action of all the oAxft 
remedies, and be itself aided by them. The dose of the Oap- 
sicin is one drop ; but, as we are not giving it as a leading real- 
edy, and are seeking only to aid other agents, we shall say the 
dose is one-half grain. We then get 5XJ==2^, and our formula 

No. 



would stand thus : 








(Dbuggists Name.) 


R 


Podophyllin, 


10 gr. 






Caulophyllin, 


2igr. 






Leptandrin, 


7igr. 






Xanthoxylin, 


7igr. 






Irisin, 


ligr. 






Capsicin, 


2i drop. 



Divide the above into five equal powders, to be given mom* 
ing, noon, and night, until consimieA 
(Patient's Name.) (Physician's Nam».) 

The above powders might be given in syrup, honey, pre- 
serves, or some such vehicle, or they might be made into fifteen 
two grain pills, and three given at a dose. We beg to say that 
the above is only illustrative of our idea of prescribing : pre- 
scriptions should be always written so as to be perfectly intelli- 
gible. The physician's name, as well as those of the patient and 
druggist, should be on every prescription, which should be filed 
away. The druggist in labeling, would thus not be so apt to 
be blamed; while the patient would hold both responsible. Ab 
to Latinizing prescriptions, it is out of the question. Ev^ 
man is most familiar with his mother tongue, and least subject 
to mistakes when using it. K system ai^d care is necessary in 
any vocation, it certainly is so in the practice of physic, where 
life depends upon a proper communication between the patient, 
the druggist and the physician, and a due observance of the 
duty of each. Though the above is somewhat collateral, we 
trust that every intelligent physician will admit its propriety. 

When given in the treatment of chronic constipation, the 
Podophyllin should be given in very small doses, the reliance 
being placed mostly on Leptandrin and Hydrastine. In iibe 
treatment of engagements of the liver, in mesentine disease, m 



tfffpidity of the outaueouB functions ; in rheumatian, dorophulA, 
Btfoondaaj syphilis, dyspepsia, dysentery, and, in fact, every 
(^idase requiring either a depletive, or an alterative course of 
Imtment, the Fodophyllin may be safely used In small doses, 
TfpesLted at regular intervals, it is a reliable alterative, having 
few superiors in the whole materia medica. Many practitioners 
aie in the habit, when first called to a case of intermittent jfever, 
of giving a rather large dose of Fodophyllin, combined with 
Sanguinarin and CaulophyEin. This not only induces much 
prostration, but the free ejection of the contents of the stomach 
and bowels, and by the powerfiil impression it has made, often 
outs short the fever in its incipiency. When given in small 
4^0es, at short intervals, and oombined with Irisin, the Fodo- 
phyllin is apt to induce a kind of ptyaHsm, which readily dis- 
^pjpears upon the suspension of the medicine. Any astringent 
wash will soon remove every trace of ptyalism, when its 
administration may be again resumed. This ptyaUsm is, in 
pirt, the effect of the Irisin, and to avoid it, when we give the 
PodophyUin as an alterative, it is perhaps best to give it in this 
foxm: 

Fodophyllin, 

Stillingin, 

Sanguinarin, 

Euonymin, 

Apocynin. 
Qc, in case the patient reqxdres a tonic as well as alterative 
Qourse of treatment, we may omit the Euonymin, and substi- 
tute Hydrastine and Chelonin. 

We have said Fodophyllin should never be administered 
9i^n/d, and we have stated why. We scarcely think, at present, 
of a single case requiring the use of Fodophyllin, when either 
the Leptandrin or Apocynin would not also be admissible. 
Combining medicines properly is the most efi&cient part of the 
flUBience of physic ; but whoever is well grounded in the rudi- 
xiuuits of pathology, therapeutics, and knows the value of the 
drugs he dispenses, will have no difficulty in forming rational 
QWnbinations, which will prove highly beneficial, and be greatly 



fiHperior to laige doses of single agents. It id trtie that lA 
physician* may not combine tc^ether the same ageats, but ^Isl/jf 
will generally be governed by the same great principles, ft k 
because the public does not understand this that it so frequentty- 
condemns the practice of one phymcian, and lauds that of an- 
other, when, in truth, both practitioners actually make the same 
prescription, therapeutically considered. 

Podophyllin has been found one of the best agents in the 
treatment of those cases where there is a tendency to conges- 
tion or inflammation cff the brain. In this case, it proves bene- 
ficial in consequence of equalizing the circulation, and forcinjg 
a proper supply of blood into the extremities. PodophylKii 
has also been found very beneficial in the treatment of puerpll- 
ral fever : and perhaps the following combination will arrest 
almost every case when given in full doses : "'^ 

PODOPHTLLrNT, ' * 

Leptandrin, ^" 

CaulophylKn, 

Gelsemin, ' 

Stillingin. ' 

Of course, the Gelsemin should be given in small quantity, tor 
otherwise the prostration would be too great. In the treatment 
of dropsies, there can be no question of the utility and value Of 
this agent, especially when thus combined : 

Podophyllin, 

Asclepin, 

Eupatorin, 

Capsidn, 

Sanguinarin. 
The Podophyllin, combined with Leptandrin, is a valual&le 
remedy for removing irritable substances firom the intestinal 
canal, in the forming stages of cholera infantum, dysentery, atfd 
summer complaints in general. It has also been found an e5fc- 
celient agent in the treatment of asthma and croup. For all 
uterine obstructions, the Podophyllin may be safely employed, 
in combination with Macrotin and Caulophyllin. In xmicfti 
with Scutellarin and Cypripedin, the Podophyllin is ieddedfy 
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beneficial in the treatment of neuralgia. As neuralgia is a yer j 
common disease, and one wMch has heretofore troubled physi- 
cians very much, it may not be out of place to give what we 
have found to be a good formula in its treatment : 

PODOPHYLLIN, 

Scutellarin, 
Cypripedin, 
Capsicin, 
Xanthoxylin, 
Phytolacin, 
Gelsemin. 

This will, if persevered in, benefit a vast majority of cases, if 
it does not entirely cure them. 

PoDOPHYLLiN has rapidly gained favor with the profession, 
no respectable and candid member of which, so far as ^pye are 
aware, having seen cause to condemn it. It is quite true that 
such an agent may be abused in the hands of ignorant pretend- 
ers, and thus suffer in public estimation. But when an agent 
is so positive and certain in its action as this, there will be little 
difficulty in getting it properly introduced. We have before 
OS the abstracts of many cases wherein the Podophyllin has 
been successfully employed, and would willingly lay them 
before the pubHc, had we sufficient space. In various medical 
journals, the reader will find thousands of cases reported, and 
to them he is refered. The dose of the Podophyllin, as pre- 
jMred at the American Chemical Institute, is, for an adult man, 
TWO grains, which will be increased or diminished, to suit the 
pwrticular case in hand. Delicate females will seldom require 
over ONE grain. We see some persons easily affected with 
otihartic medicines, and to such, it will be improper to admin- 
ister the Podophyllin in more than HALF grain doses. On the 
other hand, we often see persons on whom it is difficult to 
iarouse the impressibility of the bowels — ^to such, we may safely 
give as much as three or foub^ grains. But it must be borne 
in mind, that this agent should always be given in combination, 
and that much depends on its kind, as to whether we increase or 
<iiniiniflh the action of the Podophyllin. If we find it acting 



too harshly, causing protracted distress in the abdominal regioo, 
and wasting the strength of the patient, inordinately, it will fee 
best to give stimulants and astringents, to check it. Judiciou^j 
employed, however, nothing of this kind will ever occur . to 
^ mar its beauty of action. 
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This resin is obtained from the Lobelia inflata (Lobeliaoe«,) 
known also as Indian tobacco, but, in consequence of its gep- 
eral employment by the followers of Thomson, it is as wdl 
known by its proper, as by its common name. Two concentra- 
ted preparations have been obtained from the Lobelia inflata, an 
oil and a resinous powder. Either seems to possess the medi- 
cinal virtues of the plant, but we prefer the resinoid — ^Lobelin. 
Lobelin is a yellowish, cream colored powder, which is greener 
when the Lobelin is made from the herb, with a pleasant, sweet 
odor, not very unlike old honey comb. Its taste is similar "to 
that of the plant; one experiences but little sensation, untij it 
has been hel'd in the mouth for a while. Lobelia inflata, in the 
crude state, is a very powerful medicine, but either the essential 
oil or the Lobelin are infinitely more so. If employed by inju- 
dicious persons, the Lobelia inflata, in any form, is a dangerous 
medicine, and, we have no doubt, has caused many a premature 
death. K this is true, how exceedingly cautious ought persons 
to be in administering either the essential oil or the resinoid ? 
It is a reliable and valuable medicine, when skilfully employed, 
and one on the action of which the physician can safely rely. 
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The advantage which the Lobelin enjoys over other prepara- 
tions of the Lobelia inflata, is the smalLiess and convenience of 
the dose, which is so minute that it can be most effectually dis- 
, Ifuised. It may be regarded as a safe and efficient emetic, when 
properly used, and as one of the most relaxant nauseants we 
possess. As a nauseant, it becomes a certain sedative, a reliable 
diaphoretic, and, in short, a general prostrator of all the vital 
forces. As to its narcotic virtues, we have no confidence in it, 
as we think it destitute of such a property. Owing to its harsh- 
ness of action, when given in a full emetic dose, we usually 
prescribe it, when we give it at all, in combination thus : 

Lobelin, 

Sanguinarin, 

Scutellarin, 
We add the Scutellarin, to tone up the nervous system and 
prevent too much prostration. (See remarks on Emetics, pp. 
60-62.) When combined with care, the Lobelin may be made 
to enter in numerous formula, especially such as are intended 
to promote diaphoresis, expectoration, or even emesis. It is 
certainly capable of modifying, to a considerable extent, arterial 
and nervous excitation, and may thus be employed in small 
quantities ^th perfect safety. In the treatment of all diseases 
characterized by rigidity, or spasmodic contraction of the mus- 
cles, we may safely depend on the efficacy of Lobelin, if given 
in proper doses. In severe cases of rigidity of the os uteri, we 
have known Lobelin to be injected per anum to overcome the 
Qonstriction. For this purpose, we prefer a weak decoction of 
the Lobelia inflata, however. In the treatment of very painftd 
uleeiB, we may make an excellent anodyne salve, thus : 

Lobelin, 

Morphine, 

Gelsemin, 

Hydrastine. 

Such a combination is exceedingly soothing, and may be 

•iMed with the expectation of doing much good. For internal 

ftfhottinistration, the Gelsemin should never be used in union 

with the liobelin. Notwithstanding the fact that we thus speak 
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of thiB agent, wb would have tlie reader to bear in mind eon , 
atantly, that we use it as seldom as possible, and then only 
when we deem it the most indicated agent of its class. The 
dose of the Lobelin, is from half to one grain ; that of the ofl 
of Lobelia, one drop, rubbed up with refined sugar ; and, 
where there is but little susceptibility of the stomach, it may 
be given in doses of two drops, and repeated as occasion may 
demand, provided the cerebro-spinal axis is void of disease, 
(See p. 62.) When Lobelin, or any form of Lobelia, produces 
great prostration, we must resort to nervines and stimulants ; 
and, perhaps, it would be always well to give, soon after its 
operation, the following powder : 

Gapsicin, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Cypripedin, 

Scutellarin. 
Of course, the quantity of each should be small, otherwise we 
would get up an increased or augmented vital action, by no 
means desirable in. the treatment of a nimiber of diseases. 



SANGUINAEIN. 



This resinoid is obtained from the Sanguinaria canadensis 
(Papaveraceaa,) which is known, in dijflferent localities, by the 
common names of Bethroot, Bloodroot, Bed puccoon root, 
Turmeric, &c. The Sanguinaria has long been, and is yet, used 
by the Lidians, both as a paint, and as a medicine. It has, from 
an early date, enjoyed considerable reputation in domestic prac- 
tice, and among irregular practitioners. The profession had its 
attention called to it, in a proper manner, as early as 1824, 
when the alkaloid active principle was first obtained, and made 
the subject of several learned essays. The Sanguinarine — the 
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alkaloid — soon fell into disuse, and the profession almost 
entirely ceased to use the plant, until within the last ten years. 
Since that time, the Sanguinaria canadensis has gradually 
grown into much favor with all classes of physicians. Within 
die past few years, several impure active preparations of the 
plant have been prepared and vended ; but it is only recently 
that the Sanguinarin has been obtained in a pure state, and 
properly introduced to the profession. Wherever it has been 
used, it is much admired, and we are fully convinced that it is 
now one of the permanent agents of the materia medica. 

Sanguinaein, as prepared at the American Chemical Insti- 
tute, is a powder of a light reddish brown color, with a sweet- 
ish, nauseous, somewhat bitter taste, when swallowed, and an 
odor somewhat like damaged, imparched coffee. It possesses 
the properties of the root, except that it is less acrid and harsh 
in its operation. This is, probably, owing to the fact of its 
being free from the oil which is contained in the root. It is 
emetic, nauseant, somewhat sedative, tonic, and escharotic. As 
an emetic, it is seldom given alone, but, to procure fi^ee emeais, 
may be given in combination, thus : 

Sanguinarin, 

Lobelin, 

Stillingin. 
It may be safely combined with other nauseants, to procure its 
expectorant virtues. It may be successfully employed in pul- 
monary and hepatic affections, dyspepsia, jaundice, rheumatism, 
pneumonia, bronchitis, scrophula, amenorrhoea, croup, &c. Com- 
bined with Stillingin, Phytolacin, Eumin, &c., it is a good alter- 
ative, but it is in combination with cathartics that we see the real 
value of Sanguinarin. In treating the hepatic affections of the 
South, we have found the following powder act most kindly : 

Sanguinarin, 
^ Podophyllin, 

Leptandrin, 

Caulophyllin, 

Stillingin, 

Phytolacin, 
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When we read of such cases as that of Bonaparte, on the 
Island of St. Helena, we always feel a deep regret, that he 
oould not have been properly treated, with some such a combi- 
nation of agents as the above, for it is in such cases that these 
new remedies demonstrate their superiority over the old reme- 
dies which have for centuries proved their inadequacy to break 
up deep seated hepatic disease, and secure a permanent cure; 
Prom the nature of the agent, no physician will fail to see the 
extended application of the Sanguinarin, in the treatment of 
disease. The dose, as an alterative and tonic, is one grain ; as 
an emetic, two grains ; and, sometimes, where the patient has 
a strong constitution, as much as FOUR grains. 

The Sanguinaria canadensis ought to be cultivated for the 
use of pharmaceutists, as it might be made to grow to great 
perfection, by transplanting and proper cultivation. It had 
often occurred to us, as being a little strange, that some of our 
enterprising farmers did not go South, and grow, for this and 
European markets, many of our indigenous plants. We feel 
confident that such an enterprise would be profitable, and be a 
very pleasant occupation, as well as a healthy one. It would 
not be difficult to find any quantity of land, which might be 
purchased at government price, and that, too, within reach of 
good markets. The enterprise, being a new one, will, of course, 
deter the timid from embarking in it ; but there are persons 
who can readily appreciate this hint, and to such, we say, try 
the operation ; the experiment will cost but little labor, and '. 
capital. People must be doctored, as well as fed. 
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Leptandrin is a resinoid principle, wliicli is obtained from 
the root of the Leptandra Virginica (Scrophulariaceae.) This 
plant is known in the country as tall Speedwell, Blackroot, 
Culver's physic, &c. It belongs to an extensive order of plants, 
and even to a genus which is composed of many species. The 
whole genus possess more or less medicinal worth, but not ' 
one of the species seems to rival the Virona Virginica, or, 
as modem botanists have it, the Leptandra Virginica. As a 
medicine, the Leptandra has not been long known to the whites, 
though it is, and, perhaps, has long been used by the western 
Lidians. Within a few years, the Leptandra has obtained great 
popularity in the treatment of dysentery and numerous other 
diseases. We have closely watched the action of Leptandra, as 
well as its active principle in the system, and are well satisfied 
that it is a valuable addition to our materia medica. The crude 
article was alone used, until the recent extraction of the active 
principle. This has proved very advantageous, as the dose of 
the crude article was too large for convenient administration. 
On this account, patients often refused to take it ; besides, a 
portion of the powdered root, not being soluble, often caused 
more or less irritation of the stomach. The preparation imder 
conaideration, removes those objections, and enables the practi- 
tioner to prescribe the medicine in full doses to delicate per- 
sons, who no longer object to it on account of its size. 

Leptandrin is a deep brown powder, slightly tinted with scar- 
let It has a rather disagreeable rancid odor, and a taste which 
is at first rather astringent and sweetish, but which soon 



chaoges to a sliglxt bitter, wUch, though not pleasant, is by 
no meaiw very disagreeable* The Leptandrin seems to possess 
the medicinal virtues of the root in a concentrated form. 
There are few agents in the materia medica which act with 
mo(re consistency and certainty than the Leptandrin, It is not 
by any means a drastic cathartic, but it is one which will 
always prove gently laxative, having, in this respect, the ad- 
vantages of most cathartics, in the treatment of either chronic 
diarrhoea or constipation, dependent on a deranged condition of 
the liver. When given in large dose, with the view of produc- 
ing free and copious catharsis, it is apt to produce much irrita- 
tion and bloody stools. This result follows the administration 
of inordinate doses only. When called to treat a case of habit- 
ual constipation, we will find the following a reliable formula : 

Lbptandkin, 

Podophyllin, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Caulophyllin^ 

Stillingin. 
Or, when called to take charge of an opposite condition, which, 
however, arises from a similar cause, we may give after a brisk 
cathartic, the following: 

Leptandbin, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Sanguinarin, 

Phytolacin, 

Hydrastin, 

IrisiB. 
This, in a great majority of cases, will correct the liver, and 
tone up the intestines to a state of health. If, however, the 
liver should be greatly impaired in its ftmctions, we Aould rely 
upon some of the formulas already given, or give : 

Podophyllin, 

liBPTANDRm, 

Oaulophyllin, 

Irisrn, 

SeanguiiuaiiL 
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In treating disease everything depends upon a correct knowl- 
edge of the canses of disease, and the true therapeutic value of 
the agent used. A great number of diseases depend upon some 
diseased condition of the liver, and as Leptandrin exercises a 
special influence over that organ, we shall be called on to pre- 
scribe it very often. Leptandrin not only stimulates and gives 
a proper tone to the liver, but it seems to possess great influ- 
ence over the whole glandular system. In mesenteric disease, 
in combination with small quantities of Podophyllin and Phy- 
tolacin, or Stillingin, it acts most satisfactorily. 

Perhaps no agent has gained more popularity in liie treat- 
ment of dysentery, than the Leptandrin in union with Podo- 
phyllin, and other agents which have been already noticed. : 
We have ourselves been surprised at the promptness of the ap- 
pearance of its sanitary influence in dysentery and bilious diar- 
rhoea. Owing to the mildness of its action, it may be safely 
prescribed to patients of every age, sex, and constitution. It 
has been much used in treating dyspepsia thus combined : 

Leptandrin, 

Phytolacin, 

Cypripedin, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Hydrastin, 

Helonin. 
And the success which has attended the administration of the 
formula, has been in every case, so far as we are informed, most 
astonishing. By adding Podophyllin and Stillingin, instead of 
Xanthoxylin and Helonin to the above, we have a most excel- 
lent formula for the treatment of secondary syphilis and 
scrophula. 

Leptandrin is not only laxative, but it is decidedly alterative 
and tonic, and hence, if any of the concentrated medicines may 
be given alone, this seems to be the oije. It may safely be ad- ' 
ministered to keep the bowels in a good soluble condition, 
when it is necessary to husband the strength of the patient, as 
in typhoid fever and typhoid pneumonia. In peritonitis, it 
may be safely administered, wheu drastic cathartics would be 
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inadmiofiible. Combined witli Hydrastine or Quinine, Leptan- 
drin may be advantageously used in tlie treatment of intennit- 
tent fever. It produces black, tarry discharges, of a very 
offensive and unhealtliy character, which gradually assume 
their natural color and characteristics, leaving the patient 
stronger, and better able to bear fetigue than before the operation 
of the medicine. In the administration of Senna, Jalap, and 
saline cathartics, and, indeed, almost the whole of the class, the 
patient is left, after the action of the medicine, in an enfeebled 
condition, from which he does not recover in some days, imless 
we resort to stimulating tonics. 

The dose of Leptandrin is two grains ; or, in case the patient 
is of a very robust constitution, we may give as much as three 
grains. When given in too large doses, we are apt to nauseate 
the patient Perhaps, the better way to administer Leptandrin 
is to give it in half grain doses, and repeat them every two 
hours. We may increase its action, by such agents as Xanthox- 
ylin, Capsicin, &c. ; and retard its operation, by narcotics, such, 
for example, as Morphine, &c. like the Podophyllin, Leptan- 
drin has rapidly gained favor with the profession, until it is 
difficult to supply the demand for it. We shall refer to this 
agent very often in the course of this treatise. 

Having now treated of Leptandrin, in a brief and pointed 
manner — ^in a manner that will, we trust, be perfectly intelligi- 
ble — ^we beg to notice it as an agent in the treatment of some 
particular disease ; and, as we could not select a more impor- 
tant-one than typhoid fever, we shall examine its nature, and 
show the indications for Leptandrin, in its treatment. Typhoid 
fever, and typhoidous diseases, are becoming rife in this coun- 
try, and we should study weU its causes, symptoms, progress, 
and treatment It is not every fever that approaches slowly, or 
is of a low type, that is typhoid fever, and we are well per- 
suaded that much is called typhoid fever, that is really no such 
thing. Typhoid fever is slow and insidious in its attack upon 
the system ; and, if we closely observe the symptoms of the 
disease, we shall be led to the causes,' and thus be enabled to 
prescribe rationally in its treatBOtent Few typhoid patients are 



able to fix upon the begmning of the attack ; but, occasionally, 
when it almost amounts to remittent fever, the disease is ushered 
iu with a chill, followed by more or less fever, which does not 
afterwards entirely leave the patient, until the beginning of con- 
valescence, or a prostration which ends in death. The first the 
patient notices, is that he has some headache ; soreness on touch- 
ing the surface ; he feels, in his limbs, as though he had taken 
cold ; the skin is alternately hot and dry, with chiUy sensations. 
There is more or less debihty, the appetite fails, the bowels may 
be either slightly constipated, or there may be a tendency to, 
or even open diarrhoea. The patient complains of flushes of 
heat ; the pain in the head incre^ises; the pulse is slightly accel- 
erated ; the patient becomes restless and irritable ; the tongue 
is only slightly coated, and the patient is fairly imder the dis- 
ease — ^typhoid fever. 

From this time we notice an augmentation of all the symp- 
toms : the pulse is quicker, hard, and wiry : there is more or 
less diarrhoea, or else more confirmed constipation ; the urine is 
rather diminished in quantity, and more colored ; the bowels 
are inordinately sensible to the influence of cathartics-— and 
noedicines which are decidedly such, are apt to cause prostration 
and inordinate discharges ; the skin is dryer and harsher ; the 
temperature of the body is increased very sensibly, though not 
as much as in other fevers; there is considerable pain in the 
head ; the &ce is usually flushed, and looks dry ; the fur on the 
tongue increases, and the edges are somewhat reddened; tiie 
stomach becomes irritable as the disease progresses; some pain 
is soon felt in the bowels, which is increased on pressure ; soon 
we have symptoms of tympanitis ; the abnormal condition of the 
skin is soon extended to the bronchia, and we have a slight 
oough : the patient expectorates a littie mucine phlegm. As 
the disease progresses these symptoms become more positive : 
the tongue becomes much dryer and darker in the middle ; the 
saliva appears tough, and has a cottony appearance ; the throat 
is now dryer, and deglution somewhat painful ; the bowds are 
now so sensitive that the mildest purgative is apt to act with 
vigor; the evacuations are apt to be watery, and very ofiGansiv^ 
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When the stools have been suffered to stand awhilfe we may see 
on them small specks of bloody mucous, and at the same time, 
we shall observe an eruption on the abdomen which is peculiar 
to this disease, and not very unlike ordinary flea bites. Soon 
we notice the ravages of the disease on the nervous system, and 
there is manifested more or less cerebral disturbance. The 
patient becomes the subject of all manner of hallucinations, 
which continue until the true typhoid conditions of the disease 
are fully established. The patient now lies in a comatose con- 
dition ; the mouth open and sordes appear on the teeth ; the 
pulse is very quick ; some portions of the surface are warmer 
than others, and the whole is dry and harsh. There may now 
be involuntary discharges from the bowels and bladder; or in 
some cases there is a retention of the urme ; epistaxis may now 
appear and sometimes become a fonnidable symptom. Thd 
pulse grows weaker, the skin moistens, the body becomes 
cool, and the patient is soon numbered among the dead! 

Such are some of the more prominent symptoms of a well- 
marked case of typhoid fever, and it is our place, when called 
to treat such a patient, to commence an immediate search for the 
causes upon which these symptoms depend. Perhaps the best 
way to get at the aauses on which the above symptoms depend 
will be to examine some of the anatomical phenomena which 
become apparent upon post mortem examination. 

The heart is most commonly softened, and at the same time, 
diminished in size. The lungs are of a bluish red appearance, 
and when cut, discharge a thick reddish fluid. There is some 
vascular engorgement of the mucous membranes of the air 
passages. Little or no changes are detected in the brain ; or if 
any changes are noticed, it usually amounts to no more than an 
effiision of serum between the membranes. We may often ob- 
serve ulcerated points in the pharynx. The stomach is always 
more or less diseased, though many suppose this to be so, inde- 
pendent of the typhoid fever. The small intestines are mostiy 
filled with flatus ; the fluid contents quite thin and mixed with 
muciue. matter, which may sometimes be sanguinous. And it 
is not unusual to find dots of coagulated bloody lieing, loose in 
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tihe tract. The mnoolis membrane of the large intestines is 
more or less affected, and may occasionally be so severely so as to 
ifesult in partial, or even in perfect disorganization in those cases 
iftiich terminate fetally. Not tmfreqnently, when the disease is 
libt malignant, there may be simply a thickening of the mucous 
membrane of the large intestines. The glands of peyer are 
often much diseased — ^hypertrophied and tdcerated. It is in the 
region of the ileo-coecal valve that the ulceration is most com- 
plete. It may be so marked as to involve the musctdar and 
peritoneal coat, which often results in the perforation of the 
Bowels. We also, often notice a peculiar diseased condition of 
Ae mucous membrane of the caecum and colon, in the more 
jjrotracted cases of typhoid fever. The mesenteric glands are 
almost always redder, isicreased in size, and softer than natural ; 
ol", when the disease has been very protracted, the prominent 
flyinptom of disease in the mesenteric glands is the appearance 
of certain purulent points filled with a yellow mucous-like mat- 
tefr. The lymphatic glands of the entire system are generally 
more or less diseased, which is a symptom peculiar to this dis- 
ease. The spleen is always enlarged," softened, and darkened in 
color. The most prominent symptom of a diseased condition 
of the liver is sofliening. It is also lighter ia its color. Such 
are some of the more prominent anatomical phenomena attend- 
ing a case of well developed typhoid fever, and from these 
phienomena and the previously noted symptoms, we think it will 
not be very difficult to get at the causes of the disease, which 
must be well understood to enable the practitioner to predicate 
a rational plan of treatment. 

Typhoid fever is, we think, caused by an idio-miasmatic in- 
fluence, which may arise either from decaying animal or veget- 
aBle matter. Where large numbers of persons arc crowded 
together in ill- ventilated houses, or where cleanliness is neglected, 
there seems to be a poisonous effluvia thrown off from the body, 
which is capable of inducing in a body predisposed to fever, 
those pathological conditions which are favorable to the devel- 
opment of Typhoid fever. The surest prophylactic, then, is to 
gtfard against the exposure of the system to this human effluvia, 
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or tliis idio-miasmatic influence — to keep the body clean, liv^ 
and sleep in well ventilated houses, and keep the general sy»- 
tem in a condition to throw off disease-engendering impressiona, 
no matter from what cause Ihey may arise. The organic op 
enteric lesions, which so constantly occur in typhoid fever, are 
not to be regarded as causes of the disease, but as resulting 
from an improper circulation of the nervous currents. The 
great nervous centres seem to be all embarrassed in typhoid 
fever, and it should be one of the first objects of the physician 
to get the nervous system in a good healthy condition — in doing, 
this he will often have cured the disease. As typhoid feVer ia 
not an inflammatory disease, we must be careful in prescribing, or 
even in adopting a general plan of treatment. About no die- 
ease has there been more disputation regarding its proper treat- 
ment, than-the one under consideration. We shall not take 
sides with any or either party, since we are not writing a trea- 
tise on the general practice of physic, and have introduced thjfl 
collateral subject only to illustrate the virtues of a single medi- 
cine, which we desire to see more extensively used by the pro- 
fession. 

In reference to the treatment of typhoid fever, we may observe 
in the outset that all harsh, irritating or debilitating. remedieB 
should be avoided. That we must husband the strength of tibe 
patient as far as possible. We have indicated the pervasion rf 
the system with a malarial poison, and if the predication be 
correct, we should by all means aid its elimination from Ae 
system ; and while doing this we must be careful to avoid tiie 
use of such agents as diminish the vital forces, or locally irritate 
the intestinal disorder. The system should be sustained againat 
the depression which is consequent upon the ravages of the dis- 
ease. The symptoms and anatomical phenomena, all indicate 
an inactive or abnormal condition of the liver and glandular 
system, and of the nervous and cutaneous functions. Now^ 
tiien, experience has taught us that the great majority of cases 
of typhoid fevOT may be arrested within two days' time, if we 
adopt the proper plan of ti^eatment . To meet aJl these indid^" 
tions, we make the following presoription, whiok hie prayeA 
eminently suooessftd : 
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Hydrastinc, . 

Lbptandbi»[, 

Asdepin, 
' Eapatorin, 

OypripediiL 
. This fonnula, if given witli the proper caution, and the patient 
be allowed to drink freely of almost any moderately warm and 
Uncilaginous drink, will be sure to cut short the disease ; and 
to prevent a return, we give the following powder in small pro- 
portions of each article ; 

Asclepin, 

Leptandrin, 

Hydrastine. 
If the disease had considerably advanced we should com- 
mence with the second, in^itead of the first formula, and if 
tympanitis should be present, we should combat it with 01. 
Turpentine, beat up with the white of egg, or give the follow- 
ing: 

Oil Erigeron, 

Pure Albumen, 

Cypripedin, 
made into a pill or lozenge, and administered in small doses, 
while we placed a small, slightly rubefecient plaster over the 
^^panitic region, and inject, per anum, some slight, stimulating 
anodyne mixture. If the case is so malignant as not to be 
.made to yield by the above course of treatment, the physician 
ig not warranted in adopting a more heroic course of treatment. 
, To calm the nervous irritability which comes on when the dis- 
,Wie approaches a crisis, it is best to give : 
I Scutellarin, 

Cypripedin, 

Apocynin, 

Lupulin. 

About the time of the crisis of the disease, when there is 

much thirst, give the amoniated julep, and wash the mouth 

ivith the same, somewhat more a^oidulated, by putting a few 

drops of acitio acid, or make a decoction of Geranium macula- 
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turn, and wash the mouth with it When all other means have 
failed, and the patient is rapidly sinking, we may resort to diffu- 
sible stimulants, and endeavor to get the system under the in- 
fluence of Hydrafitine and Leptandrin. "We feel persuade^ 
however, that when the physician is caUed in due time, and he 
{tdopts the course of treatment already indicated, he will seldom 
find his patients in this low, sinking stage, which is so veiy 
difficult to treat successfully. Typhoid fever is a prevalent di^ 
ease in some sections, and we must learn to cure it — and that lay 
remedies more reliable than those formerly used. Dose, 3 gr^ 
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This resinoid is obtained finom the Buonymus americanTW 
(Celastracese.) It is known by the common names of Wahoo, 
Burning bush, Spindle tree, &c. There are three varieties of 
this plant, which have been used in medicine, and which have 
been noticed in most modem works on materia medica, or med- 
ical botany. Though the plant and its varieties have been 00 
uniformly noticed, it does not seem that its true properties have 
been known, in all cases, since writers by no means agree as to 
their character. The Euonymtts atropurpureus has generally 
been considered as superior to the E. americanus, until recently ; 
now, however, respectable authorities say there is bat little p6r* 

. »1 
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oaptible diJBference between the European variety, E. europ»us, 
aioid the two American species, E. atropurpuxens and E. ameri- 
oiDus. The Euonymus americanus, from which the Euonymin 
i$ obtained, is a smaller bush than the E. atropurpureus, but 
yields the active principle more abimdantly. The medical 
pflfoperties of the two species are almost identical, in our opin- 
km ; the only advantage possessed by the E. americanus over 
the other variety, being the greater yield of the resinoid* 
. The Euonymin is a drab colored powder, not very unlike 
Phytolacin ; its odor is rather impleasant^ and its taste similar 
,to Xanthoxylin, except it is a little more aromatic. It is a lax- 
.ative tonic, and a mild, pleasant expectorant. As a tonic, it 
may be used wherever tonics are indicated, especially for 
improving the condition of the stomach; and to unhealthy 
entozoic children, and delicate females, who are very irregular 
in their periods of menstruation. Also, it may be given, with 
much advantage, in torpid conditions of the liver, thus com- 
bined: 

Leptandrin, 

Sanguinarin, 

ElTONTMIN, 

Podophyllin. 
We have already given a number of formulas in which it acts 
well. (See pp. 114-130 et seq.) As a vermifuge, it may be 
given in union thus : 

Chelonin, 

, EuOjNTMIN, 

Xanthoxylin, 
r., Oaulophyllin, 

f..f Iriain. 

.When it is given in chronic constipation^ it should be thus 
fsg|mbined: 

Leptandrin, 

EUOKTMIK, 

. f Apocynin. 

Ife have, however, already given formulas for chronic consti- 
pation, which ve like better than the above, (see j^. 102, 124, 
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125, 127, &c., et. seq.) In the treatment of dyspepsia of fjp 
atonic kind, we liave found the following fonnula, when petfih* 
vered in, to be generally sufficient to either remove the b,U)b^ 
or even the disease : ^■ 

EUONYMIN, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Rhusin, 

Scutellarin. 
Of course, much will depend on a proper system of dietetioi| 
and an avoidance of predisposing causes. The practice wilb 
too many, we fear, in the treatment of dyspepsia, is to adopt a 
heroic plan of treatment, which does more harm than good'to 
the patient '"■ 



•^^^^^^0*^^*^^^*^^^K^^\0t^^^* 



IRISIN. 



Ibisikt is the resinoid active principle of Iris versicolor 
(Iridaceee,) which is also known by the common names of Bkie 
flag, Flag lily, &c. The Iris tribe of plants is a very extensive 
one, and numerous species are used in the practice of physic. 
The roots of the whole family are pervaded by an acrid juioe. 
When dried, much of this acrimony, which appears to depend 
in a great measure on a volatile oil, is dissipated. The I. floien- 
tina and I. pseud-acorus, are, next to the L versicolor, most used 
in medicine. There are numerous other varieties of the Iris i|i 
America, but not much, or perhaps, never used in medicine. 
Several writers on materia medica, recommend it in the treat- 
ment of numerous diseases, while others seem to be afraid of it, 
and intimate that it ought to be stricken out from the list of 
the materia m^ica. Because some^one person has given it in 
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an over dose, and thereby become frightened as to the probable 
result, is that a reason why it should be pronounced dangerous 
ia proper doses, or that the profession should be asked to dis- 
card it ? We answer, certainly not ; for if our materia medica 
embraced only such agents as had never acted harshly under 
any circumstances, and none which had not been condemned, 
the practice of physic would certainly be orthopathic. 

Seriously, we may ask, if gentlfemen of the profession are 
not too hasty sometimes, in pronouncing on the merits or de- 
merits of an agent ? There seems to be an inherent idea in the 
minds of many practitioners, that American plants are value- 
1^ as medicines, and that we ought to import our medicines, 
as we do our tea and coffee. On the other hand, the people 
having been often compelled to use our indigenous plants,because 
they were unable to procure others, have demonstrated, beyond 
all dispute, the value of many of our most despised plants, in 
the treatment of their maladies. Because the Iris versicolor, 
given in too large doses, has been known to cause prompt eme- 
sis and catharsis, and thus greatly weaken the patient, we are 
no more justified in condemning it as a medicine, than we would 
be justified in condemning the Stramonium, because the James- 
town settlers had tried the experiment of using its leaves as 
salad, and thereby were made sick. Having, ourselves, the 
utmost faith in the goodness of God, we feel confident that for 
every malady arising from peculiarities of a locality, there also 
will be found in that locality, a proper remedy for the disease, 
and that every plant, as well as every atom of matter, has its 
appropriate use. This idea is old, but we believe it to be true. 
However, true or false, we. shall so continue to think, until we 
Bee just cause to change our opinion. 

The Iris versicolor is a valuable medicine, and, during the 
past ten or twelve years, has been extensively employed, as a 
cathartic, alterative, sialogogue, anthelmintic, and diuretic. The 
resinoid, Irisin, in its present form, is rather a new remedy, 
having been obtained within a few years, but has been exten- 
sively employed, both in private and hospital practice, and has 
everywhere been so consistent and certain in its action, that it 
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has made friends in all sections of tlie oonntry, and among all ' 
classes of physicians. It is destined, we think, to take a still 
higher place in the estimation of physicians, than it has hitherto 
attained, since it is now prepared very pure. 

Irisin is a dry, rich, cream-colored powder, with a garlicky 
odor and taste. It is one of the most beautifdl of the concen- 
trated preparations, and possesses, in an eminent degree, the 
properties of the root, imless we say it is somewhat less diuretic. 
It is capable of filling many indications, a few of which we 
shall notice. It combines finely with a number of prepan^- 
tions ; and, in combination, we have already refered to it;. Ai? 
a cathartic, it acts on all parts of the canal, but more particxi* 
larly on the upper portion, stimulating the liver and pancreas 
to active efforts. When given in proper combination and in 
quantities insufficient to produce catharsis, it is a valuable altera- 
tive, stimulating the entire glandular system, and causing the 
emunctories to act with increased vigor. It is capable of pro- 
ducing, when combined with Podophyllin and Xanthoxylin, 
well marked ptyalism, and a copious discharge of saliva. In 
the treatment of dropsies, it may be thus combined for admin- 
istration: 

Irisdt, 

Apocynin, 

Podophyllin, 

Senecin, 

Caulophyllin. 
In treating syphilis, which has already begun to seat itself in 
the constitution, we think this agent may be relied on, when 
united with other proper agents of its class, thus : 

Irisin, 

Stillingin, 

Phytolacin, 

Macrotin. 
We shall, however, give other formulas for the treatment of 
syphilis. This is a reliable formula when we wish to make the 
Lisin a leading remedy ; and, whether leading or not, we shall 
never do wrong by combining it with other alteratives, in the 
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treatment of syphilis, scrophula, and all other ooBStituticmal 
fixFins of disease. It will, of course^ be remembered, when 
giving the Irisin as an alterative, that it must be given in small 
doses. Irisin has been much iised in treating chronic hepatitis, 
geoaerally thua combined : 

Ibisin, 

Podophyllin, 

Leptandrin, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Hydrastine. 
Others prefer diEferent formula, and we have ourselves often 
prescribed others. The reader must bear in mind that we give 
only the formula which we should make up when desiring to 
make a particular agent the most prominent article employed. 
There is the same variety in making up formula of the concen- 
trated articles, that there is in prescribing crude articles. Many 
physicians, in using the Irisin in the treatment of chronic 
hepatitis, would make very difiFerent combinations, and moot 
generally this one : 

Irisin, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Podophyllin, 

Sanguinarin. 
Others would prefer still different unions, but we give onTy 
those formulas which we ourselves have tried, and like, or have 
been sujSaciently used and tested by those on whose veracity we 
oan jely. Prescriptions may be made to vary by a great many 
oonsiderations, and whoever endeavors to fiU all the indications 
which present themselves, will seldom make up two prescrip- 
tions exactly alike in every respect. One may contain more or 
less agents than another, or greater or less quantities of each 
article than others. For example, we prescribe : 
No. 1.— Podophyllin, 2 gr. 



This will purge. 



Leptandrin, 


2gr. 


Hydrastine, 


Igr. 


Asclepin, 


igr. 


Lriain, 


Igr. 


Sangiiinarin, 


Igr. 
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m 



No. 2.— Podopliyllin, 
Leptandrin, 
Hydrastine, 
Asclepin, 
Irisin, 
Sanguinarin, 

No. 8.— Podophyllin, 
Leptandrin, 
Hydrastine, 
Asclepin, 
Irisin, 
Sanguinarin, 






^ This win Yomit 



4gr. 
igr- 
igr. 

Jgr. 



This wiU sweat. 



• gr. 
3gr. 

Igr. 
igr. 
8gr. 



This will constipate. 



No. 4. — ^Podophyllin, 
Leptandrin, 
Hydrastine, 
Asclepin, 
Irisin, 

Sanguinarin, 

Thus it will be seen, that in making up our prescriptions in 
practice, we can throw them into almost any class of medicines 
we choose by simply altering the proportions of each agent 
Irisin is a slowly operating medicine, well adapted to the treat- 
ment of disease occurring in old persons. Its action is rendered 
more speedy by the addition of a little Capsicin, Xanthoxylin, 
or any stimulant. Caulophyllin will correct any symptoms of 
harshness which may arise. To stimulate the uterine f\iiictioiMi 
it is often thus combined : 

Caulophyllin, 
Irisin, 
Macrotin, 
Scutellarin, 
Indeed the Irisin may be employed in a great number of dis- 
eases, as wiU be readily apparent froni what has been already 
sjdd of it. The ordinary dose of the pure article, as prepared 
at the American Chemical Institute, is onb grain. But cases 
may arise when two and even three or four grains, will be ne- 
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oessaxy to produce free catharsis. As an altei'sltiye, one-fourth 
of a grain given four times a day is sufficient to begin with. 

There are certain persons with whom Podophyllin and Lep- 
tandrin will not agree, owing to some peculiar idiosyncrasy of 
the constitution, as there are persons whose systems will not 
tolerate opium from a similar cause. To such persons we may, 
generally, safely prescribe the Irisin in combination, as we have 
mentioned. The only way to become perfectly fiuniliar with 
this or any other medicine is to use it. "We feel persuaded that 
all who use the Irisin will be pleased with its operation. 



RUMIN, 



This resinoid is obtjuned from the roots of Rumex crispus 
(Polygonaceae,) or Yellow dock, as it is commonly called. There 
are many species of the dock, most of which have been used in 
medicine, but imquestionably, the Eumex crispus is most de- 
serving of attention. It was introduced to the profession by 
the empirics, who have long used it with marked advantage. 

Rumin, the active principle of Rumex crispus or yellow dock, 
is a reddish brown powder, smelling not very unlike a dirty 
stocking just taken from the foot, and a peculiar, disagreeable, 
dightly astringent taste. It possesses the virtues of the root, 
bring alterative, tonic, and slightly astringent. In treating 
scorbutic cahexy, we shall find it a valuable remedy, in union 
with other agents thus : 

Stillingin, 

Phytolacin, 

Xanthoxylin, 

RuMm, 

Irisin, 

Hydnetine. 
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and l^e same formula may be madefieryioeable in the treatment 
of cutaneous disease, if we substitute Asclepin for the Xrisin, 
and Lobelin or Sanguinarin for the Hydrastin* It has been 
much employed in the treatment of secondary syphilis, and in 
scrophula, though we prefer other agents for such purposes. It 
is a good alterative, especially where there is a tendency to 
chronic diarrhoea. The crude article has been much employed 
in compounding patent alterative syrups. An ointment may be 
made by mixing the Eumin with cream or fresh butter, and 
rubbing the surfiice of the body in the treatment of itch, though 
in this we have not ourselves seen it used. It has, nevertheless, 
been so recommended in standard works, and we are informed, 
by those who have so used it, that its action is satis&ctory. 
The ordinary dose of the Eumin, for an adult man, is two grains, 
which may sometimes be increased to three. As an alterative 
it is best to give it in half or one grain doses, three or four times 
daily, " Yellow dock and Sarsaparilla " have been so much 
used, that we need not fear to administer the resinoid, since we 
are not certainly aware that it has ever acted very harshly. 
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This resinoid is obtained from the Alnus serrulata, or Alnus 
rubra (Betulace®), by both of which names it is known among 
botanists. It is the common red or tag alder, which is more 
commonly caUed Alder tag in the country. It is found in most 
parts of the country, but especially in the South, where it is in 
bloom, and ripening its seeds nearly the whole year. There is 
a common remark in the South that it flowers every month in 
the year except February, and the assertion is very nearly true. 
The bark, which is the ofl&cinal portion, is used in Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida, in the treatment of fevers by the people. 
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They ustiallj make « decoction of the bark and drink fieely of 
it Many of tire more ignorant believe that if the bark be 
peeled tip it is an emetic, and a cathartic when peeled down- 
warda Of course, the supposition is wholly unfounded, though 
we may infer that it sometimes acts in both directions, in con- 
sequence of the large quantities of the tea which is often drank ; 
for the bark is said to be slightly astringent. We are better 
acquainted with the active resinoid principle than with the 
operation of the crude article. 

The Alnuin prepared at the American Chemical Institute is 
a brownish powder, having a rather pleasant odor and taste. 
It is nearly destitute of astringency, although it evidently pos- 
sesses some degree of that character. As a medicine, it is more 
perfectly an alterative than anything else, and aS' such, is 
employed with the best results in a number of diseases. In 
scrophula and constitutional syphilis it may be thus employed: 

Alnuin, 

Phytolacin, 

Irisin, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Asolepin. 
Combined with Asclepin and Gelsemin, it may be employed 
in the treatment of bilious and other miasmatic fevers ; and 
when combined with Hydrastine and Xanthoxylin, may be 
appropriately employed in the treatment of intermittents. It is 
a good nauseant, and may be used along with Asclepin to pro- 
duce diaphoresis. We have thus used it on ourselves with the 
happiest results. The dose of Alnuin, as an alterative, is one 
grain ; as an emetic, four grains ; as a nauseant, we may give 
two grains, and then keep up nausea by the administration of 
half grain every hour. 
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, This is an essential oil, irhicli is obtained &om tlie Erigeron 
Ganadense (Asteracese), or Canada fleabane. This is a large 
fim^y of plants, and several species have been used in medi- 
dne. We may mention the E. annum, E. heterophyllmn, R 
philadelphicum. They are all more or less valuable, but we 
prefer the B. Canadense. 

The Oil of Erigeron is a very fluid, straw-colored oil, with a 
pleasant weed-like odor, and a diffiisible, rather agreeable taste, 
which leaves an impression ia the mouth that is recognised as 
being similar to the odor of the oil. It possesses rare proper- 
ties, and is every way worthy of the attention of the profession. 
The 01. Erigeron is diuretic, tonic, and astringent, or perhaps 
more properly styptic The E. canadense possesses the above- 
named property in a much greater degree than any of the other 
species. We think, also, that locality has something to do with 
its properties. If, as we suspect to be true, the southern plant 
contains a greater quantity of oil, it might be made exceedingly 
profitable to manufacture it on a large scale, in certain localities, 
where the plant attains a height of eighteen to twenty feet, and 
so thick that one with difficulty gets through it. 

When given as a styptic, it is capable of almost certainty 
arresting uterine hemorrhage, hemorrhage of the lungs, and 
intestines. It is a reliable and eflfective remedy in the treatment 
of palpitation of the heart arising from uterine disorder. Dis- 
solved in alcohol, it is an excellent external application in the 
treatment of rheumatism, and local inflammations in general. It 
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may also be employed internally in treating dysentery, diarrhoea, 
the dysury of children, and in every case where either tonics, 
astringents, or diuretics are'indicated. Comhined thus : 

Ol. Erigerojst, 

01. Turpentine, 

01. Olivse, 
it forms an excellent mixture for external application in the 
treatment of the various kinds of sore throat. For internal 
administration, in the treatment of haemeturia, we prefer to give 
it alone, or else thus : 

Ol. Erigero:^^, 

01. Cinnamonum, 

White Sugar, 

Gum Arabic. 
Or the simple oil may be dropped on a lump of sugar and thus 
ohewed up and swallowed, or allowed to dissolve in the mouth 
and then swallowed. It seems to exert a peculiar styptic influ- 
ence over the blood, and at the same time to act as a renal 
stimulant. Of course, in common with essential oils, it is a c^r- 
ninative, or what is commonly so called. The dose of the oil 
of Erigeron is from TWO to ten drops, according to the indica- 
tions, dropped on sugar, or dissolved in alcohol. 
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This resinoid is the active principle of Senecio gracilis 
(Asteracese), or Life-root, Uncum, Female regulator, &c. , There 
are several species of the Senecio, all of which have been used 
as medicines; the preference, however, has, we believe, been 
everywhere conceded to the one under consideration, and from 
which alone, the Senecin is prepared. 



Sendoiii, as piepared al the An^rican Chemical XnstiUitd, jm 
a dark, yellowish green powder, with a peculiar tmpleaaaxit 
odor, and a nansecms^ somewhat bitterish taste. The color c£ 
the Senecin may vary with the process of getting it out, from 
a whitish brown, to the color of the specimen we have indicated. 
It contains, in a concentrated form, the medicinal virtues of tber 
plant. Many attempts to prepare this agent^ in the form of a 
powder, by others engaged in the preparation of medicines, seemi 
to have entirely fidled, since a tarry oil only, we believe, ha* 
been obtained, by any other establishment than the AmerieaB' 
Chemical Institute. 

Senecin has been much employed in the treatment of numerpoB ^ 
uterine affections, and firom what we can learn, with markeik 
success. It is diuretic, diaphoretic, and tonic. As a diuretic, 
it has much reputation, especially when in fevers the urinary 
ftmction is performed with much languor, and there is a marked 
diminution of the quantity of urine voided. It may be also 
used with advantage in the various dropsies, when such an 
agent is most generally indicated. For promoting the menstrual 
flow we may rely on the following: 

Senecin, 

Caulophyllin, 

Macrotin, 
which is to be given in small doses, often repeated, and with sm, 
abundant supply of warm tea, a few days before the regoJa^ 
period of menstruation. I£ the above diould fail, which will, 
be very seldom, we may add to its powers, and perhaps secure 
the desired object, by giving, along with the above, one drop of 
the Oil of Savin. Now, though either of the above concentriited 
remedies, or the OH of Savin, would promote the menstrual flow^ 
we prefer the combination, because there is a qualifying influ* 
ence exerted by one agent over another, and their united action, 
while equally as sure, is less harsh than either one might be. 
Suppressed menstruation, as before remarked, may, however, 
arise from a variety of causes, Mid, to suppose that the above or 
any other prescription will bring on the menstrual flow in every 
case, is out of the question. If the suppression arise from cold, 
12 
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we «liall do as mucli towards restoring the fiinotion with diapho- 
retics as with the so called emmenagogaes. If the suppression 
depends on local congestion or inflammation, our attention must 
}fe turned to its removal. If it depend on torpidity of the in- 
testines a brisk cathartic, or one, especially, which irritates the 
colon, will usually be our best remedy. 

We occasionally, and, indeed, too often in high life^ meet with 
fianales who menstruate always with much difficulty, and suffer 
Very much while thefunction is being performed; females who 
have in plain words, dysmenorrhoea. This affection has often 
baffled the most sldllful practitioners, but we . think most cases 
inay be made to yield under the use of the following remedies, 
Igreix regularly a few days before the regular catamenial period : 

Senboin, 

Asclepin, 

Macrotin, 
' ] Cypripedin, 

Helonin. 
"If there is much nervous excitement we may omit the 
Helonin, and substitute therefor the Scutellarin. We should 
also suffer the patient to drink freely of slippery elm bark tea, 
CKrsome such a preparation — ^to sponge the body in tepid water, 
and keep in an even temperature, at least as high as 60^ Fahr., 
but with a free access of fresh air. It is next to useless to give 
Argents for the purpose of affecting the mensthial organs, except 
jtifit before, and at the regular periods, and we should never fail 
to see whether the suppression does not depend on proper 
oaxises, before prescribing at all. It is not unusual to find the 
fcmale system, when requiring the use of this class of agents, in 
an atonic condition, and as the Senecin is a rather reliable tonic, 
we may depend on its beneficial action, provided we combine it 
with Hydraatin and Helonin. 
In cUorosis, we shall find the following a good formula: 

Hydrastin, 

Seneoin, 

Asclepin, 

Scutellarin, 
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It ifl yeiy true, chlotOBifi is natural enougli, and wlien occnrrhig 
in young persons, usually passes off as soon as tlie menstrtuil 
flow occurs; but it is not unfrequently the case, that tlie systeiii 
is so depraved that the foundation is laid for much fiiture l)a4 
health, and if we act wisely, we shall tone up the system until 
nature has overcome all obstacles and asserted the supremacy 
of her sway. We are no advocates for unnecessary medication, 
and seriously believe too much medicine is used; but the surest 
way to avoid this latter evil, according to our experience, is to 
take the system in charge while it is yet filled with vigoropt 
vitality, and kindly assist the vis medicatrix-naturae to main- 
tain a physiological condition. The earliest scintilations of a . 
diarrhoea may often, and most commonly, be arrested by a &if 
drops of laudanum, or a swallow of any astringent draughl^^ 
But when it has progressed sometime, and its ravages have bdeOi : 
extensive, it will require many drops.of laudanum, or much <d^^ 
an astringent draught ; and so it is with other diseases : if ipe 
take them in hand in time, there are few diseases beyond the 
reach of the physician's skill. 

The Senecin is said to be expectorant, and so it is, simpljr 
because it is more or less stimulant, and so too, in proper com- 
bination it is diaphoretic, and tonia It is a slow but veij 
certain tonic, and as such an alterative, though by no means fU|. 
good as others whi^ we shall notice. Senecin is given Id dosei 
of from TWO to five grains, according to the indications, three 
times a day. 
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PttTTOLAom ill Hie active resinoid prinoiple of Phytolaoea 
dfcoandria (PhytolacaceeB,) known also as Poke, Pokebeiry, 
Obdkum, Pigeon berry, Poke salad, &c. The Poke is known in 
aH'parts of this country, Mid by everybedf who has been ndsed 
oviiide of city bounds. In some portions of the ooimtry it is 
aineh used as early spring greens. When oat while rery young 
§mA tender, it seems to be quite harmless, but becomes unfit for 
ftod as it acquires age. The n^roes use it yery much, and say 
tlM; it must be boiled with plenty of fat meat to render it per- 
fectiy harmless. This seems to us quite probable. As a medi- 
one, it has not been much used in domestic practice, though 
we have sometimes known it to be used, and especially in the 
tiftetment of itch. For this purpose, the green root is usually 
jtrcicured, and when boiled in water a sufficient tkne to extract 
iftf virtues, the patient is stripped and washed with the deooo- 
ikm. In a few minutes, the body is covered with ridges, as 
though it had been beaten with a switch. There is much pain 
felt, which lasts for half an hour or longer. The itch is, of 
course, most effectually cured. The Phytolacca decandria is, in 
large doses, powerfully emetic and cathartic, and, on account of 
its harshness, is not often prescribed. 

Phytolacin, the resinoid, is a light, greyish brown pow- 
der, with an exceedingly unpleasant odor, not very unlike 
Bumin, and a taste similar to its odor, and certainly by no 
means pleasant. It is nauseous, and one who has used it for 
any length of time, does not soon forget it. It is a valuable 
agent, and one which is eminenfly deserving of the attention 
of {he profession. It is less powerftil as an emetic than the 



crude ftrtade, eoniideri&g tts 'ocmcentnitioii ; but muoh more 

ii«»xytie. Bb promi&eQt virtue, howevar, is its ttlteoratiye piqij^ 

ertj. It btts few if any miperiorB, i^ peifaapfi^ we except ite 

Stillingiii, in the materia medica. This is a prominent chaiw- 

teristic of the Phytolacca deeandria, which is also much used in 

certain parts of the country, wib afaai6st a certain specific fyr 

secondary syphilis. It is tktts used by both the Indians and 

negroes, and was so used by ii» firontier practitioners, until the 

discovery of ti^StiUuiginandPhytolftGin, einoe when, of coone) 

the lesinoid under oonsideratLon has been adopted in prefereiMi^ 

as h ia lasdi moyre coaiyenieaxt for administration, as wdliU 

more oertain in ili aotiom. Whan we are called to treat a otm 

of syphilis, no matter how reoent, it wiU be at all times prcpfr 

to give <ttie Phytolaeki, as it prevents the change <tf primary iioto 

seoondaiy syphilis, l^ expeUing the virus fi>pm the sycrttt^. 

For aooh a Qsa^ we may nuke the fidlowiiig preseriptioai : ^ 

Pfinix>iac»3r, ,. n 

Stilliitgip, ,v{^ 

SeneciB, ^ivt 

Aaclepin, .1^ 

PodophyUiB, 

L^ytandrin. 

Of oooxBe, Att proportioens ^ each of the above agents muatte 

amailf £xr eidieirof tiiem iscapalde of oozing syphilis, whan piofir 

eiiy admimstered. Thus, if we do not wish to give so rnaqr 

ageoftsat onca, we may simply unke : 

PSTSGLLiSm, 

Leptaadrm, a 

or: 
PfinoiiAcaoif, 
Podophyllin, 

or: 

Stillingbi, v^ 

or: .;- 

PHTTOLAcnr, 
Aadepin, 
Xjaptandrin. 
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firH aaj disease plsiniy indiootes mlteralxvesy it oertainlyis 
ftHK>ndar|r syjdiilis, for wUch we usually giye the following 
combination, and for the reasons which we shall presently men- 
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15^-^ Asolepin, 

U: Leptandrin, 

r': Sangoinarin. 

:»^In'seoondary syphilis, we see xdcers in the throat, bubo in the 
groin, or else a general enlargement of the glands, copper-colored 
Uotches on the skin, pains in the bones, nodes, syphilitic rhea- 
Biatism, dryness and even hnskiness of the skin; andnotunfire- 
qaently a dead, hardish, rather homy substance covers the 
•iiticle, which appears cracked and altogether abnormal 

Every one will at once see that alteratives, to tone up the sys- 
tem, and stimulate the emunctories to vigorous actioii,are plainly 
indicated. We find such an agent in Phytolacin. The liver is 
torpid, and often much diseased, in this complaint ; hence the 
blotches on the skin. Then the plain indication is an agent or 
agents which act specially upon the liver, and arouse it to a 
vigorous exertion to perform its fimctions ; hence we give Lep- 
♦andrin and Sanguinarin. The whole cutaneous system is 
extensively diseased, and every one must see that the indication 
il to stimulate the cutaneous emunctories, and promote diapho- 
lesis. For this purpose, we depend on the Asclepin and San- 
guinarin. As a whole, the i^fstem requires slow but sure tonics, 
and such as will soothe the constitutional irritation. We think 
the above articles, thus combined in proper proportions, are 
oi^ble of doing this. To render the formula more sure and 
^iedy, we often add Stillingin and fk small portion of Hydras- 
Hn. 

' The Asclepin should be given in sufficient quantities to insure 
jffB proper and special influence on the cutaneous functions ; for 
]& u$ing alteratives of any kind, we must remember that every 
attention must be paid to the skin, or if we wait for the skin to 
be affected by the mere influence of the alterative medicines, it 
will require vastly more time to effect a cure. The cutaneous 
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fimctioiui are deranged, in ecxmotjueaob of Ike almormal oondi- 
tioh of the internal orgaDS—the. entire glandular system— «ai 
whatever lemoves &a,i abnormal eonditionY willy of oonrae, ooie 
the diseased skin ; but if we wish a speedy cure of any dinonia, 
we must not only endeavor to remove the primary cause of the 
disease, but to restore, by stimulating to vigorous action, ihosB 
organs or systems of organs which are sympathetically involved. 
In treating homotonostio fevexB, wecan make no more appro- 
priate prescription than the one which shall contain the ImI 
foaonula^ and also the Gelsemin, thus: 

FHYTOLAOIir, 

Asolepin, 

Leptandrin, 

Gtelsemin, 

Sanguinarin. 
The same oombinatton might also be very appropriately uiad 
in the treatment of typhus ictorodes, or yellow fever. The 
Podophyllin might be added to the above, with much adva»- 
taga When we regard yellow fever as merely a vastly aggm- 
vated and sGialignant form, of bilious remittent fever, we shall 
see the indications for the above medicines. When the fever 
has been somewhat checked, we may leave out the PodophylliSi 
and introduce in its place the Hy drastine. 

For removing placenta febrilis, we know of no better combi- 
nation than the following : 

Phytolaoin, 

Hydrastine,^ 

Leptandrin ; 
and the same formula, with the addition of Xanthoxylin, would 
be most excellent in the treatment of anchylosis, and espeoiaUy 
that form which depends on a syphilitic taint. In nocturnal 
emisaiona, where an antiaphodisiac remedy is needed^ we know 
of Bo medicinal substance^ for internal administration, so waH 
caloolated to arrest the disorder, if we except mechanical meaas^ 
as the following powder : 

Phytolaoin, 

Camphor, 

Morphine, 



m -ftmall qoMititias, ^akea Tegukrlj on going to bed. ¥ar 
^^IPttuding the system ugaizusrt; a caaeroid oachaxj, the PhjiiokGin 
#QiBibiiied with Asclepin and Hydrastine, is a good ageni;, 
although we thiak the system should be subjected to a ^&orough 
iKmrse of alteratiye tr^tment, to insure an escape from the 
llevelopment of cancerous disease, which is apt to occur with 
fiuxiales, about the p^od of the cfaaaige of life. For the remo- 
val of aU manner of exanthematons disease, we may rely upon 
Ae foUowing union of agents, when glTen in proper doses : 

iLso^pin, 

Euonymiiii 

MyriouL 
If this does not succeed, we may dispense with the two last 
articles in the above formula, and stzpply their places by the 
fijUrwTi and Sanguinarin. Of oouxBe, we dhould use sach 
ei^temal applications as we thought were indicated by the par- 
tmkf fi>rm of the disease. Perhaps the following will as gen- 
mm&j be found useful as any other one external application: 
J 01. Erigeron, 

Creosote, 

Aloohdi. 
When the above has been thoroi^hly disserved in aleohol, it 
aoay then be diluted with wat^ to « proper strength tor appli- 
cation. But on no system of organs does Phytolacin opemte 
with such a marked affinity as on the glandular system. It is 
by its influence on these bodies, together with its tonic virtues, 
that we are enabled to obtain bom it such beneficial results. 

Scrophula is a disease ian which the glands are greatly in- 
folyed, and henoe, in its treatment tiie Phytolacin, having mueh 
fwwer over them, has been found a most valuable remedy. The 
fWEi9 condition of the glands whidi devdk>pes scrophula, may 
also develop mesenteric disease, or ph^iisis, and henoe, in proper 
o«mbinal9on we regard the Phytolaoin as being specially iadi^ 
cated. We do not believe this agent or azqr other will com* 
pletely cure an advanced stage of consumption, but before the 
dised.se has made extensive ravages, we think it may almost 
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always be rdieved, provided we can control t^e habits and 
general conduct of our patients. In prescribing, with the in» 
tentkm of removing the phthisical cachexy, we have found 
the following an excellent formula: 

Phytolaoin, 

Asolepin, 

Hydrastin, 

Leptandiin, 

Ithusin. 
.If this be long continued, and our patient be made to take 
sufficient exercise in the open air— to keep the mind free from 
care, and the diet be soffidently nourishing, we dmll soon see a 
marked improvement in the healA of our patient. Those 
causes which developed the cachexy, must, however, be entirely 
avoided, or all the medicines which would be given under anjh 
circumstances, can do no more, at best^ flian merely to prolong 
life, if tiiey do even that much. 

Fhytolacin has also be«i found •exceedingly beneficial in tkef' 
treatment of <!ihronic rheutnatiBm, no miatter what may haT6 
caused the disease. It should be combined with both a nervine 
and ,a positive tonic when thus employed, for example : 

PHYT0IiA<3ra^, 

Oomin, 

Oypripedin, 

Stillingin. 
If Ihe reader win consult page 90, where we speak particit- 
laily of alteratives or entropies, he will see at once, the general 
applicability of any agent of the class. We shall treat, as we 
already have, of other alternatives, bttt it is doubtfhl if we shall 
treat of one that is more worthy of a trial, in practice, than the 
Phytoladn. As an alterative, the dose of Phytolacin is oHW 
giaiii Afee times a day; but when the case is an old and 
maligmHtt one, we may safely administer two grains at a Aom- 
By iMticing the fommlas in which it oocurs, the reader will Mt 
onoe see how extensive an application it may be made to have. 
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. ScuTSLLkBiN is the oono^itrated lesinoid priBciple of Scatol- 
lazia lateriflora (Lamiaoe86)| known alflo by the oommon n^oaeB 
<tf Scull-cap, Mad-dc^ weed aad Hood wort It is foimdip-fU 
parts of the United States. . The Indians, it is said, were well 
acquainted with this plant and its virtues, and £rom them the 
whites learned enough of its nature to experiment with it. It 
has long ^en used in country practiGe, and has attained a high 
reputation as a valuable nervine, &a Within the past twelve 
or fifteen years its virtues have been repeatedly admitted by 
physicians. Its active principle, ScutellariB, has only recently 
been obtained, but it has rapidly risen into &vor with all who 
have used it 

Scutellarin is a light-greyish, brown-colored powder, rather 
bordering on to a greenish- shade. It has a feeble, slightly 
aromatic odor, and a somewhat earthy, not impleasant taste. It 
ia decidedly a nervine, if a medicine which will quiet nervous 
irritation deserves that name. It is at the same time a tonioi 
and may be employed wherever a nervine or neuropathic medir 
«me is indicated. In treating of this class of remedies, various 
writers speak of certain agents which they term anti-neuro- 
{MthiCi and so far as we comprehend them, mean agents which 
«reGapa}>le of removing neuropathic or diseased conditionsof the 
nerves. Weusethetermneuropaihictoexpressanagentcapable 
of exerting a special sanative influence over the nerves, Anti- 
aeuropathic, according to our acceptation of the term, would 
mean an agent which was capable of coonteracting the influence 
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of a nervine, or neuropathic, and we choose this shorter word, 
not because neuropathic conveys any other idea than a diseased 
condition of the nerves, but because it refers, when treating of 
remedial agents, to agenia capable of affecting the nerves prom- 
inently, and especially of quieting them when greatly irritated, 
and of allaying the excitation consequent thereon. 

Scutellarin maj^be used wherever nervines or narcotics are 
indicated. It will often succeed when, similar agents have eor 
tirely &iled, and especially in those idiosyncratic cases in which 
opium or its preparations cannot be tolerated. Some agents 
which prominently exert their influence on the nerves, stimulate, 
as Strychnine, while others paralyse or relax, as Hydrocyanic 
Add. Scutellarin belcmgs to this latter class of agents. It hat 
been advantageously used in chorea, thus combined: 

SctlTBLABIK, ., 

Oypripedin, 

Xinthoxylin, . 

Myiicin, m. 

Asdepin. -, 

It the disease is chronic, it will be well to displace the Myriein Tof 
Leptandrio, and see to it, that the bowels are kept in a solubl^ 
condition. In very severe cases, we have sometimes made the 
following prescription with advantage: 

SCUTELLABIN, 

Strychnine, 

Xanthoagrlin. 
The same formula which will permanently cure chorea, will 
also, generally greatly benefit convulsions, and hence the Scu- 
tellarin is often giv^i in the treatment of convulsionB. We 
have already given numerous formulas in which the Scutellarin 
seems to be a collateral agent^ but it may not be out of place, to 
again remind the reader that this. is a most excellent agent in 
the treatment of neuralgia. We have already given formuUMi 
fbr using this agent in treating neuralgia, chorea, &c., on page 
180, which we still consider very reliable; but if we desire to 
make the Scutellarin a leading remedy in treating neuralgia 
we may thus combine it: 
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SCXTTELLABIN, 

Gtelaemin, 

Cypripe<3Eii, 

Xanthoxylin. 
It will be leadily perceived, that in combimzig together Teme- 
dies, wliere there Bore so many of eadi class, one can make np 
many formulas which, though embracing in each, agents different 
flx>m others, the medical properties of the combinations may not 
materially differ. We shall treat more particularly of &is, 
however, fiirther <Ma. 

When the system has long been kept under the influence of 
ttimulants or stimulating narcotics, and they are then suddenly 
withdrawn, the whole nervous system is immediately xmbal- 
anced, and there supervenes a restless state, both of the physical 
and mental functions, which is termed delirium tremens. There 
18 almost a total inability to sle^, and a general nervous tremor 
occurring in paroxysms. There is great watchfulness, head- 
ache, anorexia, &c. The indications in this disease aire to 
equalize the nervous system, and thus restore its proper tone. 
For this purpose there have been recommended many plans df 
treatment, but we have found nothing to act so sati^u^torily siA: 

SCITTELliABIK, 

Cypripedin, 

Caulophyllin, 
in a glass of London porter, every two hours until the patient 
is cabned down, when everything naay be suspended except : 

SCUTBLLAKIN, 

Hydrastrne. 
Delirium tremens is a most horrid disease, in any form, and 
we are often called to treat it promptly, or else see our patient 
xapidly approach the state of mania. When the case is very 
obstinate, and the patient is b^ond the reach of the Soutellarin 
and Cypripedin, we may pve: 

SCTTTELLABnT, 

Gelsemin, 
which will soon calm the most turbulent, when we itiay ttd* 
minister, wifli strong hopes of doing good : 
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Cypxipediny 
Xanthoxylia, 

Hydrastiiii 

PodopkylEn. 
If the csase manifests a tendency to sink, we may substitute 
Capsicin instead of Helonin. But stimulants cannot, as such, 
cure this fearful maliBwly, and we must rely on neuropaliiics 
and proper tonics. There are many forms of disease, when it 
is almost impossible to procure sleep for the patient, and hence, 
the fearM extent to which Morphine has been given in the 
restless stages of typhoid fever. Scutellarin is a positive and 
reliable hypnotic, and will often succeed when Morphine, in ra- 
tions^ doses has entirely failed. In hysteria and anaemic condi- 
tions of females, the Scutellarin has been used with the greatest 
advantage. It has, also, been strongly recommended for the 
cure of hydrophobia, but, alone, we do not believe in its efficacy 
in this disease. Had we to make a. prescription for the cure o£ 
this complaint^ we should likely not prescribe, as the most certain 
remedy, any of these concentrated remedies ; but if we were 
called soon after the person had been bitten by & rabid animal, 
we should have much confideiK^e in the following combination 
of agents: 

Capsicin,, 

2^thoxylin, 

Cypripedin, 

Myricin, 

Asclepin, 
. Iriain. 
We should endeavor to keep the system wdl stimulated for 
many weeks, or even months, for we are well persuaded, that 
some months may pass before the patient can ocmaider himself 
out of danger. We might use the SciiLtellarin, but we should 
do 80 only to modify other; agents. It is clear that the emonctoiieB 
ought to be well stimulated, and the blood kept in the ' 
best conditiQii .for lepalling morbific virus. The dooo of the 
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Scatellarm is two graizus, under ordinary drcomBtances, for an 
adult, though four grains have been given with advantage, and 
in rare instanoes as much as five. This agent might be well 
substituted for opiates, in those irritable conditions incident to 
childhood, and which require such cautious medication to 
restore the child to a state of health. 
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Jalafik is the concentrated resinoidous active principle of 
Ipomsd jalapa (convolvulacesB,) known commonly as Jalap. By 
botanists, the plant is known mostly as IpomsB purga. The 
reader wiQ no doubt notice that the active resinoid principle 
has been given the specific, and not the generic name, as is 
oconmonly done. It is likely this would also have been the 
case with this active principle, had the name Convolvulus jalapa 
proposed by Linnseus, been generally adopted. In order to be 
correct) and to convey correct impresisions, in regard to the plant 
and its virtues, we may be allowed to treat somewhat of the 
general history of the tribe. There are three genera of plants 
belonging to the natural order, convolvulacese, which closely 
resemble each other, and to all of which the name jalap is 
applied. These three genera are. Batatas, Ipomae, and C5onvol- 
vultm, and the individuals of the genera are, Batatas jalapa, 
Ipamsd jalapa, and Convolvulus jalapa, or Convolvulus panda- 
ratu& These plants possess, in common, marked purgative 
pK^peHaes, and hence are often, and, indeed, almost ialwajB 
"assooiated togeth^ in the mind of the physician. Botanically,' 
the three genera thus differ : 

' ByLTAlM arALA?A.-^tem : tndHng or climbing * Leaves: 



eordate, eniiie, siiraate or lobat^ pubesoent txmeath, on long 
petides. 

iFOitaE JALAFA. — Stdm: senrora}, ronndisli, herbaoeoaa, of a 
reddish brown color, miich twisted, smooth ; Leayes : eordate, 
acoaminate, entire, deeply sinoated at the base, smooth, nnd^ 
side prominently veined, petioles often long as the leaf. 

Canvolvulus jalap a.— Stem: twining, subpubescent^ round- 
ish, purplish; Leaves: cordate or panduriform, acouminate, 
lobes rounded, broad, alterate petiolate, margin entire, or un- 
dulate. 

Bat. jal, — ^Peduncles : pilose, 1-S flowered ; Sepals : ovate 
rounded, pubescent ; Seeds : dark brown, covered with a long, 
sUky down. 

Ipo. jal. — Peduncles : length of petiole, 2 flowered ; Sepals: 
obtuse; Seeds: unknown. 

CoNV. JAL. — ^Peduncles : longer than the petioles, 1-5 flow- 
ered; Sepals: entire; Seeds: 4. 

Bat. jal. — Corolla : large, limb, obscurely^ 10 lobed, exter- 
nally pubescent, white, tinged with purple ; Capsule : 2-8 celled^ 
Filajnents : long as the corolla, villous and purple at base. 

Ipo. jal. — Corolla : salver-shaped, with cylindrical tube, of 
a lilac purple color ; Capsule: unknown; Filaments: long anil 
purplish. 

CoNV. JAL. — Corolla: tubular, companulate, large, whit^ 
with tube purplish red ; Capsule: oblong, 2 celled ; Filaments: 
shorter than coroUa, white, purplish tinged at base. 

Bat. jal. — Root: perenniel, somewhat fiisiform, very large^ 
often weighing fifty pounds, white, farinaceous. 

Bat. jal. — Root : pear-shaped, perenniel, tuler sending out 
long radicles. 

OoKV. JAL.— Rppt: very large, cylindrical or ftuaform, some^ 
times four or five inches in diameter, from 2 to 4: feet in length|' 
yellowish outside, whitish and milky inside, attenuated above. 

It will thus be seen that these plants bear a close resemblanoo^ 
botamcally considered. Their medical properties are equally-^ 
as ffimilar. The B. jalapa is a native of Mexico and the south- 
ern person of the United States. It was long thougl^t tbat 
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ibia plant famished the jalap of oosmierce, but it is bow knowu 
that such is not the case. Some writers contend that the B. 
jalapa i& entiielj destitute of purgatrre properties^ but a paper 
ixL a celebrated work on the medical ij^lants of the West Indies, 
flbowB that it contains a beautiM white lemn^ which the writer 
asserts to be too powerful for use. By examining our remarks 
firom page 36 to page 52, the reader will be enabled to explain, 
on satis&ctory grounds, these conflicting statements. The iQert 
B. jalapa may and must have been grown in some dark, damp 
wood, and too far north to have concentrated its secretions ; 
while, on the other hand, the active medicinal principle was 
greatly concentrated in the West Indian samples used in obtain- 
ing a resin too powerful for use. We know, from experience, 
that the B. jalapa grown in Texas, or West Florida, is a safe 
but sure purgative, neither inert, nor too acrid for use. 

The Convolvulus jalapa, or 0. pandaratus, is indigenous to 
all parts of the United States, but is really valuable as a medi- 
cind, only as grown in the Southern states. While in the 
North it is a mild laxative, in the South it is a brisk cathartic, 
and is, as such, extensively employed, both by physicians, and 
in domestic practice. The Seminole Indians used it much in 
combination with Podophyllum peltatum, and esteemed it as a 
valuable remedy. It is said to enter largely into the patent 
purgative pills of a large establishment in this city (New York.) 
How true this is, we cannot say, but trust it may be true, since 
worse agents might be employed. 

The Ipomea jalapa is a native of the highlands of Mexico, 
where it is gathered and sold to the Jalapa merchants, who 
tihence ship it to other countries, via* Vera Cruz. It is from the 
circumstance of its being sold by the Jalapa merchants, that it 
gets its specific name. The resin of the L jalapa has long been 
known to chemists, by whom it has been analysed and des- 
cribed; it consists of a resin and an acid. The resin has long 
. been called Jalapin, and the add, JaJapic acid — Whence the name 
«]|plied to the agent under consideration, by the American 
Chflmical Institute. It is very likely that all varieties of jalap 
ooaiaia a resin, which is in every way as efficient in procuring 
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catharsis, as the one from which Jalapin id now obtained. We 
sincerely wish our American chemists would closely inyestigate 
the value of our indigenous plants, for we believe in the sanc- 
tity of supporting home loanufictures, and American enter- 
prise, over foreign influences and capital. A nation, to be free, 
must have within itself all the means of subsistence, of luxury, 
and the elements of wealth. As a nation ceases to buy, so is it 
richer and more independent and united. A free interchange 
of commodities, may be advantageous to the grower ; but when 
a nation grows an article, exports it to another country, and then 
imports it manufectured, it not only loses the amount of the 
profits accruing to the foreign merchant, but sustains foreign 
manual labor, over the manual labor of its own citizens, and 
gives an impulse to foreign enterprise, which it denies to its own 
citizens. It is not our place to argue this question in this work, 
but the principle is true, and physicians and druggists ought to 
discountenance any such preference for foreign drugs, when we 
have those in our own country, which are in every way as reli- 
able, and may be procured quite as conveniently. 

Jalapin, the resinoid active principle of the L jalapa,, as pre- 
pared at the' American Chemical Institute, is a very light drab- 
colored powder, with a slightly aromatic odor, which becomes 
quite sensible when the powder is burned. It has a resinous, 
not very unpleasant taste, by no means indicative of its medici- 
nal activity. The Jalapin possesses the properties of the root^ 
in a concentrated form, with the additional advantage of enabling 
the physician to give the medicine in definite quantities ; a 
circumstance to which we have before alluded. While the I. 
Jalapa, has on all sides been admitted to be a sure and valuable 
carthartic, we think the same opinion must soon pertain relative 
to the active principle, Jalapin. It has been extensively used, 
and so far as we are aware, not a voice has been raised to 
depreciate it. It acts more kindly than the crude extract, 
or the powdered root, in consequence of its containing less 
Jalapip add, the abundance of which, in the crude article, or 
the ezlaract has made the Jalap too apt to nauseate the patient^ 
13 



to be 80 extenSiveTy tj*ea aft tknut otlier dathaWicS wMcli ireally . 
«^ perhaps, inferioi' to the poirdeted Jalap. 

Jalapin is an active cathartic, tod Eke other resinoids of its 
class, somewhat disposed to catise griping pains in its operation. 
This may be readily obviated by giving it in combination with 
ti^er agents, thus : 

Jalahn, 

Caulophyllin, 

pypripedin. 
It produceB copions watery discharges, and hence, it is mttch 
employed in the treatment of dropsies. Though Ascites has 
been often pronounced iticurable,we are of the opinion, judging 
fix)m observation, that the opinion is false, and arose from ig- 
iiorance of its pathology, and the power of proper remedial 
agents in restoring pattiological to physiological conditioned 
organs. It evidently depends on some obstruction, audit is our 
liihBt duty to learn what and where that obstruction is situated; 
knowing this, we shall find much less difficulty in removing 
the real cause of the disease than we had at first expected. 
This obstruction is at first nervous, and it is only by revulsion 
that we can hope to effect a cure. Carthartics are good revul- 
tdves, besides facilitating greatly the exosmose of the abnormal 
collection of water. We might make any one of a number of 
prescriptions for the cure of the disease, but, perhaps, none that 
Wduld be more efficient than the following: 

Jalapin, 

Podophyllin, 

Asdepin, 

pypripedin, 

Iri^. 
We should also xxse every means to promote free diaphoresis, 
in addition to the power of the Asdepin in the formula, bveJr 
the cutaneous system. In the treatment of anasarca, we have 
also found the above a good formula. In treating dropsies, we 
should bear in mind, that they may be caused in many Ways — 
e. g. : they may arise from engorgement or obstruction of the 



liyer— of the apleeo, of the^g^ug^ system of exhalants, &c. 
In anasarca we are apt to find lAm . ibllowing condition of the 
Bystem : Eyes, dull Jieavy, ajad.ofteo slightly inflamed. Tongue, 
whitish, or even furred ; te»derneep over the region of the liver ; 
the skin dry ; a general atony of tbte exhalants ; urine scanty ; 
i)owels generally ooBtive, &q. STow, then, any plap^pf treatiQient 
Whioh shall rednioe the liver M> ^ fltate of health ; promote £r|ie 
cutaneous acti<m; ^ve tone to the exhalants; stimulate tbe 
glandular syst^aa ; rouse the kidneys to a due performance 4f 
fimc spins^ fm^i<H},0i]d TQgijisLte the nervous system, will vdc^ 
evidently either cure or greatly benefit the disease. We sboidA 
very likely not attempt to com];)at all these indications at a time, 
but should make up such a fiamul% as, in our judgment, woxQd 
not increase the difficulty in any pa?Jicular. We should endea- 
vor to correct the liver by the use, in union of: 

Jalapix, 

Aaolepin, 

Podophyllixj, 

ApocyniUi 

SenecdUf 
r—ia forpiuli^ we jbavie already giv^i oa page 108. AAer pr^^ 
thoroughly cleaning out the system sn^ the abov^, we shoiali^ 
{then administer, for a few daysii in conaU proportions^ l^e forming 
fi>imdQii.p<ig8l49: 

Podophyllin, 

A^clepin, 

Supatprii), 

Capsicin, 

Sanguinarin. ■ ^ :t 

With this we diould ezpoet to prepare the liver for the action 
of Leptandrin aod Sanguinarin, to which we might now add S 
small portion of XanthoxyliBu This we would continue umttt 
we were satisfied thd t<»por, or engorgement of tibe liver. h^ 
been removed. Wq fihoiald th^ eoide^ypr to correct the abaoev 
1^ oondition of ^e iJciD, fi»r whioh porpose we' should pni- 
aQiibein:«]^oii: 
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> ABcIepin, 

Sangi:dnarm, 

Eupatorin, 

Phjtolacm, 

Senecin. 
' This we fihould oontinue a few days, giying small quantities 
tif each agent) and at the same time sponging the body, and if 
Heed be, using the vapor bath occasionally, until we saw the 
skin beginning to perform its Amotions properly. We should 
then give this curious combination.of agents, with the greatest 
hofpes of effecting a speedy cure: 

Jalapin, 

Leptandrin, 

Oaulophyllin, 

Asdepin, 

Phytolacuii 

Hy drastine, 

Senecin. 
, This, as many others of the combinations we have indicated, 
^ long and complex, but the agents curiously modify each other, 
ind the medly acts most charmingly. With the above formula 
^ should expect to cause the rgabsorption and exhalation of the 
Add contained in the cavities, which as soon as accomplished, 
irould leave us free to hold up the wasted powers with tonics; 
and other proper agents. There are forms of dropsies we should 
not thus treat, e. g.. Hydrocephalus, Ovarian dropsy, (Edema of 
the lungs, dropsy of the heart, hydrocele, &c., &c. 

Jalapin is applicable to all cases where it is desirable to 
jnake a powerful impression on the intestinal tract. There are 
$umj conditions of the system which indicate the use 6f inore 
laxative agents. Under such circumstances, we should not use 
file Jalapin. We have known many persons to be seriously 
iiQuredy who, in consequence of being subjec* to a habitual 
torpor of the intestines, acquired a haldt of tising patent pills; 
ilie chief ingredient of which was Ipomss Jalapa. The do06 
of Jalapin for an adult is two grains, combined with Oaulo* 
j^yllin, or some other qualifying agent 



STILLINOIN. 



SnufJJSQiN is the concentrated reainoid, active .principle of 
Stillingia sylyatica, (Euphorbiacesd.) or Queen's delight, or Yaw- 
root, by both of which common names it is known. Stillingia 
sylvatica, as an alterative, has no rival, so fej as we are informed^ 
in the vegetable kingdom, i^ perhaps, we except the Phytolacca 
decandria. The crude article has made for itself friends &r and 
wide, having given, we believe, the utmost satisfection when 
properly employed. Of this there is abimdant evidence, not 
only from our own experience, but in the published accounts 
which have, from time to time, been written of it. As it is an 
agent of so much importance, we may briefly refer to the 
botanical characteristics of the plant, for many practitioners 
would find themselves amply repaid, by gathering and usii^ 
the crude article, when unable to procure the active principle 
of which we shall presently treat. 

The Stillingia sylvatica is found throughout the South and 
West, in light, loose, sandy soils — ^but it is only in the more 
genial climate of the Southern states, that it attams its greatest 
perfection. It grows from twenty to forty inches high, and is 
conspicuous for the rich green color of its leaves, and the general 
outline of its shape. A stranger to it seldom passes it without 
making some inquiry about it It is a perennial plant, flower- 
ing from April till June, according to the latitude in which it 
grows. The leave9 are alternate on the stem ; sessile, lanceolate 
oblong, obtuse, sharply semilatei tapering at the base, and ^ 
companied with small stipules, ^e male and female flowers 
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•re on the same plant, but separate and distinci Stem : herb- 
adous, and filled with a milky juice. The flowets are yellow, 
and arranged in a spike — ^the male flowers occupying the upper 
part of the spike, while the female ones are below them. The 
male flowers are very short. 

The Stillingia was sometimes used by the Southern Indians 
as an emetic, but as such, in the recent state, it is a harsh and 
dangerous remedy. We remtoibei* having once seen an Indian 
fiither give it to a fine lad, for procuring the ejection from the 
stomach of some poisonous berries which the child had been 
eating. It produced most alarming results, and required our 
most unceasing exertions to save the child. The circumstance 
Ibd us to inske some inquiries respecting its use among the 
Sfeminoled, of whom the father was a oliieffi fie infbrmed tis 
^t it was considered by the Indians a very dangeroui^ riEtoedy, 
ihd was given only when it was necessary to cause rapid kad 
diorough vomiting. In this instance, it produced hypercathar^ 
fia, as well as long continued emesis. Witnessing this case, satis* 
Aed us that the recent root was too acrid for use, unless given 
iWth great caution. We afterwards tried it on a man who had 
been bitten by a snake. Its action was exceedingly harsh, but 
Hre think it saved the man, together with the stiiiiulating draught* 
fliih which we followed its operation. We have never since 
lised the recent root, and, in all probability, never shall agaiti, 
tibless similarly situated — ^in a country where medicines must 
be gathered from the forest. ' Alid even then, we shduld tiow 
ohoose either the Euphorbia Ipecacuanha or the Gilleiua trifoH- 
Ma in preference, if we could procure it. The acridity of the 
at root, probably depends on an acid which is dissipated 6h 
ag, as the root looses most of that quality in being kept. 

As used by the Indians, and at first by the profession, the 
jowdered root was given, if the toot was dry ; but if ft was re- 
oont then a decoction was made. TBie powdared root is a very 
Ajectionable form for its administration, as there is a portion of 
laie ligneous matter which not being soluble in the stomach soon 
gete it in a very irritable condition, and this irritability of the 
akbmach may be extended t6 ite intesftinal canal, tod the patient 



get 4 Ghronio diarrliCBa, which must bo removed by some actiffi 
ct^hartiG^ and the suspension of the Stillingia root. It "w^if 
thus, however, used for a time by the profession. Then |r 
dieeoction was tried, which acted much better, and, indeed, qoittH 
satisfiactorily ; but it, too, is objectionable, as it is not oonveni(B|i$ 
to make a decoction every time it has to be given, and it ^ 
almost valueless unless given when fresh. 

An extract was then tried, but owing to its improper prep%i^ 
ation3 it did not give satis&ction, and was soon abandoned g^ 
the simple syrup of Stillingia, which was the most conrenieflt* 
and efficient form used before the Stillingin was obtained. Biitt 
oertain manufectiarers, not content with the simple syrup, sooii 
iutroduoed a compound syrup of Stillingin, which, while efficiej^ 
enough as an alterative, was exceedingly disagreeable to tlie 
taste, and taken with great reluctance by those who were com; 
pelled to use it. Many attempts were made to prepare a sjrqjf 
leas objectionable to the taste, but it wa3 not effected. Tlf^ 
next i^p waB to prepaje an essential oil, which, owing IJq 
the Hmallness of the dose, was readily taken, as it could be vez|[ 
efi^tually disguised, and seemed to possess most of the prop^r^ 
ties of the root, either ifl substance, decoction, or syrup. Bui 
the oil never accjuired much popularity, as, soon a&er its pp^ 
paratiou for the use of the profession the Stillingin was prepaxei^ 
which at once was the embodiment of all the virtues of thd 
plant, in a concentrated forpi. 

We have, ourselves, ufied the Stillingin prepared in all thea^ 
diGEerent ways, and while we admit the excellent medical pro- 
perties of the syrup, we greatly prefer the Stillingin, simply 
because it is so much more convenient in practice. It has 
always been an object of the first importance to get the vegetable 
agents of the materia medica, iu theibrm of powders, but for a 
long time, an imperfect knowledge of organic chemistry seemed 
likely to defeat the realization of our hopes. A steady perse- 
verauoe has, however, enabled tiiie chemist of the Ajnerican 
Ohemical Institute to crown our wishes with success, and we chi 
now confidently say we have a preparation that seems to bf 
nearly, or quite unol:ijectianable as a medicine. Those w||9 
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Iiave used the Stillingtn more than onrselyes speak in flatteriiig 
terms of it, and regard it as one of the best and most reliable 
alteratives we possasi. 

Stillingin is a light cinnamon-colored powder, giightly tinged 
with green. It has the peculiar odor of the plant, which is 
quite unpleasant. Its taste is less objectionable, thoughit is by no 
means destitute of peculiarities, which are common to the plant 
it is very disagreeable to powder and bottle, as the particles 
which float in the air and which are inhaled, produce more or 
less irntation of the lungs. 

We have already indicated the use of the StiUingin in union 
with numerous agents, and for the treatment of a variety of dis- 
eases (see pp. 108, 118, 121, 126, 184, 137, 148, 149, 154, 167, 
eit seq.) Being an excellent alterative, it will of course, be ap- 
plicable in many diseases requiring an agent of its class. It 
iiay be made a leading artide in the treatment of both primary 
and secondary syphilis; but it is in the constitutional forms 
dl iiie disease that Stillingin demonstrates its superiority over 
ivery other agent in the treatment of syphilis. It possesses, we 
iJelieve, no antidote to the syphilitic virus; but it exerts thafe 
jJteculiar influence over the system which fecilitates the expul- 
Mon of the virus from the system, and restores health and vigor 
lb those organs and tissues which are especially affected by the 
syphilitic poison. It seems to act prominently on the glandular 
and cutaneous system, as both the glands and skin are much dis- 
eased in secondary and tertiary sjrphilis. In prescribing this 
agent in the treatment of the constitutional forms of syphilis, we 
fcnally give the following: 

STiLLiNam, 
*' Phytolaoin, 

Seneoin, 

Asolepin, 

Hydrastine. 
'-Every case of syphilis will naturally be treated somewhat 
diflferehtly, however, as the indications can seldom be alike, since 
tSiere is such it variety in the temperaments. While one syphil^ 
ilio patient is predisposed to inflammatctfy conditions, another 



is equally disposed to an atonic condition. One has mock 
Titalitj, and would throw off a disease which, would be a sonide 
of great annoyance in another. It will be borne in mind, by 
those who nse any agent belonging to the class of alteratives, 
that they are agents which act slowly, and that immediate saixv 
tary results are not to be looked for. We shall as soon obtain 
them by using the Stillingin and Phytolacin, as with any other 
agents which we could now mention. There are agents whidh 
have been used as very powerful alteratives, and those on which 
alone the physician could depend, that are not perfectly soluble 
in the fluids of the body, or which, though capable of very 
minute divisibility, are collected and deposited in the tissues 
where they may remain, sources of irritation for many yeam. 
Stillingin is not such an agent, and we may rest assured tiiatif 
with it we do not cure a patient, we shall not injure him, as ihe 
system will readily expel its influence as soon as we cease t9 
giv^ the agent 

In the treatment of glandular enlargements, we may use tba 
Stillingin with much propriety, along with tonics and othe^ 
agents which are capable of equalizing the nervous circulatio^u 
There will be much diversity among physicians regarding th^ 
oombinations which are capable of Meeting the cure of glandu^i: 
disease, but we, prefer the following, which has always acted 
veiry kindly in our hands : 

StUiUNGIKT, 

Phytolacin, 

Qypripedin, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Myricin. 
Stillingin may be success^ly employed in the treatment of 
all scorbutic affections, in combination, as mentioned in the for^ 
mula oti page 178. As an alterative, the Stillingin may be used 
in the treatment of all cutaneous diseases. It will, under such 
oiircanurtances, act much moxe satisfactorily if combined with 
As(de|ni]i and Senecin. . The doseof the Stillingin is two grainy 
and for old chronic cases, three or even four. It should be a4: 
ministered three or four times daily. Patients who have usecl 
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ihe oomp. syrup of StiUingia, soon get a most perfect distaste to 
it^ aad can seldom eveu think of it without a shndder. The 
Stillingin is less objectionable, and does not so completely dis- 
gust the sense of taste. The Stillingin may be made into a pill 
or administered with a small portion of preserves. 
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Tms resinoid is obtained from the Xanthoxylum firaxineumy 
(Xanthoxylaceas), which is commonly known as Prickly ash, 
&C. There has been some confusion in reference to the naming 
of this plant by botanists, but the Pbicbxy Ash is so well knowii 
fliat we need not here notice the causes of the conftised naming 
of the plant by scientific gentlemen. The Xanthoxylum frax' 
ineum is a native of North America, and is found in all pMrts 
of the country south of 56^ N. L. It is much more abundant, 
however, East of the Mississippi, than to the West of that 
stream. Tt attains its greatest development in the rich ham- 
mochs of the Ploridas, As a domestic medicine it is much 
used throughout the country, especially by the negroes, who 
make a kind of bitters with it, which they drink in the spring 
of the year. In domestic practice, it is used either in tincture 
or decoction as a " purifier of the blood." We had our atten^ 
tiori first called to its virtues by seeing it used in domestic pi»o» 
tipe. It was introduced to the profession as early as 1T88, but 
iff^ not used to any extent, we believe, until about 1820, once 
wJien, it has gradually gained fiivor, and is now regfffded «B It 
I^Jiabk a^ent, by all classes of practitioners. 



Xaatliosyliii, tlie actiy e principle of the Xanthoxjlum firasd- 
neum, is a yellowish cream-colored powder, with a alighfly- 
bitter, somewhat aromiatic and pungent taste, and an odor pecu? 
liar to the resins. Xanthoxylin is a stimulating tonic and altera 
ative^ It contains the properties of the plant, in a conoeiitratod 
f(»rm, and may be substituted for it in all cases where such aja 
agent is indicated. We have already mentioned it in connection 
with other agents, in many places of this work (see pp» 99, 103|, 
106, 121, 127, 130, 131, 132, 187, ei seq.) It stimulates tha 
glandular functions, raises the pulse, determines the insensible 
perspiration to the skin, gives tone to the general organism, and 
combines most beautiMly with other agents, where such aa 
agent is admissible. It is, perhaps, one of the most permanenli 
stimulants we possess. In paralysis of the tongue and mouthy 
it has been used with considerable success. In chronic rheuma- 
tism, the Xanthoxylin, thus combined, is one of the best agenta 
we have: 

Xanthoxylin, 

Hydrastin, 
^ Cypripedin, 

Stillingin, 

Asclepin. 
If the rheumatism depended on a syphilitic taint^ we migbk 
thus give it: 

Scutellarin, 

Oaulophyllin, 

XANTHOXyLIir, 

Phytolacin, 

Stillingin, 

Asclepin, 
or else use the first formula on page 118. Either of these two 
lastv however, would act like a charm, AfL an adjuvant to other 
agents intend^ to rouse the liver to action, the Xanthoxylin 
may be safely employed. It is a valuable agent in the treats 
ment of atonic conditions of the stomach and intestines, and 
hence is often prescribed in the treatment of dyspepsia, chronic 
constipation, &c. In dysentery, it jb advantageously used in 
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tmion with Catilopliyllin and Leptandrin. A friend of ours is 
in the habit of using it in combination with Stillingin and Mac- 
rotin, in the treatment of rheumatism ; and he informs us that 
its action is, when thus combined, highly satisfiactory. If we 
admitted the existence of such a class of agents, we should say 
the Xanthoxylin was a carminative, of the best kind ; as we do 
not admit such a class of agents, however, we shall say it is A 
reliable aromatic and stimulating tonic, well adapted to the 
removal of flatulency and spasms of the stomach. The Xan- 
ihoxylum fraxineum was, we are informed, used very exten- 
sively and with wonderful results, during the cholera epidemic 
at Cincinnati, in 1849. The form used, we believe, was the 
tincture, and it is said the patients compared its action to mild 
shocks, or, perhaps, a steady, weak current of galvanic elec- 
tricity. It is also stated that it was the tincture of the berries 
which produced the above results, while that of the bark was 
less usefrd and safe. 

Having no experience with the tincture, in the above disease, 
we must rely on the statements of others ; but we have often 
used the tincture in cholera morbus, as well as the Xanthoxylin, 
and we feel warranted in saying that it is a valuable agent in 
the treatment of cholerine disease in general. As the Xanthoxy- 
lih contains the medicinal principles of the plant, in a concen- 
trated form, it must be evident that it would be even more val- 
uable than the tincture, in the treatment of those prostrating 
bowel complaints, which have become so rife within the last few 
years. We have already given a formula, on page 122, which 
we consider very valuable in promoting reaction in cholera : 
but it certainly is only one of a vast number of prescriptions 
which have proven beneficial in the treatment of cholerine dis- 
ease. It is evident, from the nature of the agents which com- 
pose it, that the following combination would prove serviceable, 
where there was great prostration, and a general atony of the 
nervous system : 

XANTHOXniTN, 

Strychnine, 
Capsicin, 
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Geramiiy 

Viburin, 

Cypripedin. 
In oases of collapse, w© might \>e warranted in giving proper 
quantities of the above, in brandj, or some other spirituous 
liquor. Having been, at all times, predisposed to cholerine dis- 
ease ourselves, we have had some experience as to the effects of 
medicines, and combinations of medicines, on the system ; and. 
fiom our knowledge of the above formula, we should have no 
hesitancy in using it when the case was severe. We are np 
advocate for the indiscriminate use of alcoholic liquors, in th^ 
treatment of disease, but there are forms of disease, and partif> 
vHasp stages, when it may be given with the greatest advantage. 
The dose of Xanthoxylin is 0N£ grain, which may often^ 
when the indications for it are very positive, be increased tp 
three grains. The Xanlhoxylin has been used so extensively, 
and has given such general satis£iCtion, that we think it may 
now be regarded, as one of the fixed ftrticles of the positive ma- 
teria medica. We have not attempted to indicate all the dis^ 
eases in which the Xanthoxylin may be used — it being our object 
to merely say enough of each agent to convey a correct impres- 
sion of its worth. Every well informed physician will learn its 
indications, and how to combine it 
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YsRATBiN 18 the oonoentrated resmoidoiis prinoiple of Tem- 
tram yiride (MelaatiiaoeaB.) The Yeratmm yiride is also known 
as American hellebore, Swamp hellebore, Indian poke, lU^ 
weed, Crowfoot, Ac. As this is an important plant, and not 
very well known, we shall give its botanical charactetisticB. 
The stem is annual, ronnd, solid, striated, pubescent, and Srom 
three to six feet high; being, throughont the greater part 0f its 
length closely invested with the sheathing bases of the levies. 
The leaves are alternate, and gradually increase in sise as tliey 
descend ; the lower ones ^ure from six to twelve inches long, 
oval, accuminate, pubescent, strongly ribbed and plaited, ihe 
lower part of their edges meeting round the stem. 7%e<Tqiper 
leaves are gradually narrower ; the uppermost or bracts, lineai^ 
lanceolate. The floweie are numerous, yellowish green, and 
arranged in compound racemes, axillay from the upper leaves 
and teminaL Each flower is accompanied with a boat-shaped, 
accuminate, downy bract, much longer than its pedicel. Ped- 
imcles: roundish, downy. The perianth is divided into six* 
oval, acute nerved segments, of which the alternate ones are 
the longest, and all contracted at the base, into a sort of daw, 
with a thickened, cartilaginous edge. The Stamens are six, 
with recurved filaments, and roundish. Anthers, two lobed. 
Ovaries, three, cohering, with acute recurved styles as long as 
the stems. The fruit consists of three capsules, united together, 
and separating at top, and dehiscing on tiie inner side. Seeds : 
flat, winged, imbricated. 

The Veratrum viride is indigenous fix^m Canada to Florida, 
growing in swamps and wet places, or on the banks of branches 
and creeks, and flowering from May till July. Thd root^ the 



pnt «66d hi di^didne, oonBisis of a thick, abfopt top, and It 
thkk, fleshy baBe, from which nmnerotiB rootlets shoot off in all 
dii^ections. It should be taken to the pharmaceutist, soon after 
gathering it, if it is to be used in procuring the Veratrin, since 
it is much impaired by age. There is much similarity in the 
virtues ©rthe V. album and the V. viride, according to the older 
works, but recent writers and physicians disagree with sudi 
statements. We, ourselves, think there is a vast deal of differ- 
ence, ttndilM; the advantage is on the sid^ of the Y. viride. 
The virtues, and want of general information in regard to this 
agent^ warrant us^ we think, in extending our r^narks on it 
beyofid tiie Hmits we have assigned ourselves fi>r each agent 

Owing to the powerftil character of the Veratrum viride, it 
has long been an object to prepare an active principle— oar get 
the medical. properties of the plant in a concentrated form. As 
all tihie fipecimens found in drug shops were not of the same rela- 
tive strength, it was plain that the physician could not posi- 
tively Imow how much of the medicine, or rather, how much 
of the active principle, he was administering ; and as the agent 
was too powerful to be recklessly prescribed, all who used it 
seemed, so &r as we can learn, to look forward with much inter- 
est to the numerous experiments which had for their object the 
obtainii^ of a concentrated form of the Veratrum viride, whidi, 
in consequence of its uniform strength, should enable practi- 
tioners to know precisely how much medicine they were giving. 
Tbede experiments were imsuccesafril, until a few months since, 
when &e chemists of the American Chemical Institute succeeded 
in getting out the Veratrin — which is a resinoid, powdered, 
and, from its mode of preparation, necessarily of uniform 
strength. No agent has been lately discovered which is calcu- 
lated to promote positive medication more than this. 

The Veratrin is a light snuff-colored, dry powder, with very 
Utile odor or taste. It possesses the properties of tiie plant in 
an eminently concentrated form. It is proper to state, in this 
oonnection, that tiiree substances have been prepared from the 
V. albam, and V* sabadOla, which have been termed respect- 
. ivdLjr, V«ratril^ SabadiUay imd Veritrin. These sabBtaaces, ex- 



oept the Yeratria^ are not used in medicine, and owing.to ibeir 
impure quality, and necessary high pieces, not likely to be used 
to any considerable extent. The Veratrin, heretofore said to 
have been procured, and which baa been noticed by most recent 
writers, is an apothemean substance, (see p. 46,) a residuum of 
the true Sabadillin. Lei Ube borne in mind^ ikatpje speakcfdy of 
proper Verairin — obtained only from the Verairumviride, The 
Yeratria heretofore obtained, and used to some extent as a medi- 
cine, is YEBATBllfE, an alkaloid, and. esaentially different from 
the resinoid Yeratrin, of which we are to treat We should 
notice the Yeratrine also in this connection, had it not been so 
extensively treated of by other writers. Some of its medical 
properties are not very dissimilar to those of the Yeratrin. 
But, while it has long been knowxi, and used by the profession, 
there has been but little harmony in ^ the statements of those 
who have used, and written on it. Our own knowledge of its 
therapeutic effects, does not warrant us in deciding who is right 
ox who is wrong, in the published accounts which we have 
seen. 

it is, however, in reference to the Yeratrin, prepared from 
the Yeratrum viride that we would now speak, and while we 
shall treat fully of this article, saying many good things of it, 
we trust we are prepared to treat of it only as its merits demand 
— frankly disputing whatever has been claimed for it, not 
founded in fiict Those who discover active principles, or first 
call the attention of the profession to medicines, are too apt to 
see only the fair side of the question ; but situated as we are, 
entirely aloof from those who are interested in. the reputation 
of tihis drug, and laboring under a full consciousness of our 
duty to our fellows, we hope to convey to our readers. a correct 
impression of the Yeratrin and its virtues. 

The Yeratrin is a sedative, and when given in ovK-doses is 
powerfully emetic. Its action is exerted primarily on the ner- 
vous system, and by its impressions on it, most effectually con- 
trolling the hearths action — and has been called by some, in 
reference to its superior power of controlling the circulation, an 
arterial sedative. It is, of course, to be ranked also among the 
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sedative expectarants, as are most other sedatives; but the 
Yeratrin exercises a peculiar and well marked influence over 
the function of expectoration. As an expectorant, perhaps it 
has no equal in the materia medica — we shall refer to it assuidh 
again. It is also a reliable diaphoretic, promoting &ee perspira- 
tion, even in cases where the Asdepin had &iled. It is also a 
most powerBil and reliable alterative. It possesses some nai^ 
cotic properties, which may be qualified by OL Erigercm. 
This quality is denied by some very respectable writers^ 
but we must still think it somewhat narcotic As a nervine, it 
has been employed in various diseases requiring the exhibition 
of such agents. When used as an emetic, its operation is 
prompt and satisfiictory, provided the stomach is not in an 
irritable condition. In small doses it is a gentle tonic. It 
should never be given with either Quinine or Hydrastine. 

We have already treated particularly of typhoid fever, but 
as the medicine acts so exceedingly well in the high stages of 
this disease we must refer to it again. When we are treating a 
case in which the pulse is often up to ISO or 160 in a minute, 
very small and rather soft, as we often see, with hurried and 
difficult breathing, much coughing and but little expectoration, 
we may administer the Yeratrin with perfect confidence. It 
will reduce the frequency of the pulse often as low as fifty beats 
in a minute. The breathing will become easy, the sldn will 
moisten, the coughing become less frequent, and the expectora- 
tion much freer, and the disease be broken up. Keep the patient 
for a while on reduced doses, and he will soon be well. 

In pneumonia, when the condition of the patient is more in- 
flammatory, the Yeratrin relieves the pain, subdues the inflam- 
matory action, promotes expectoration and diaphoresis, reduces 
the frequency of the pulse, and induces a speedy cure, as has 
been proved over and again in daily practice. When prescrib- 
ing Yeratrin, we should never neglect to ascertain whether or 
not the stomach is in an irritable condition, for should it be 
only slightiy irritated our medicine is almost sure to act harshly. 
We do not believe it necessary to give the Yeratrin until nausea 
or vomiting has been induced, as has been recommended in 
14 
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ttting tiie tinctatid of Y. Tirid^ Wh$n, gma lA pvoper dc0eii^ 
tile Yeratrin will not oocaeion emesw if ihereis no gastnc irri- 
tetian, and we should never neglect to learn what the condition 
of the stomach is befin^e we adBiznister thm powefM agent 

The best and most ooireot idea of liie worth of this peculiar 
agent is to be obtained bj inquking into the phenomena of in- 
flammation, and the power of this remedj in controlling it» If 
we shall learn to diyest human tissues of inflammaticm, we shall 
have but little difficulty in controlling disease in general. We 
must remember that Ihei^ are various forms of inflammatioBi 
and that it ma; exist without presenting us at all times with the 
phenomena of increased heat, redness, pain and swelling. It is 
not unusual to find well marked inflammatory action, of a low 
grade, almost, or quite nnattraded with pain, but there will be 
manifestedmoreor less tenderness on pressure. The redness of 
inflammation is, perhaps, the nK)6t constant fsymptxym of this 
diseased action. It varies from a sli^t flush to a deep<»rimson, 
aooording to the degree of inflammation, and the part in whieh 
It occurs. But even redness is not alwajrs present, for in the 
example of white swelling, while we have the increased swell- 
iagj heat and pain, we see but little redness. The increased 
temperature, which seems to depend on the increased capilaxy 
circulation, and an increased amotmt of vitality, centered on the 
sur&oe of the inflamed part, in consequence of th<9 increased 
action of the vitaliring fluid— the blood. Yefcthe cases are not 
few in which we see a high grade of inflammation, with very 
little increase of heat. Pain is yeib more variable than either of 
flie other ordinary symptoms, which are generally refeixed to 
by authors, as particularly diaracteriring the disease. The pain 
may be of any or all kinds during an inflammatory attack. It is 
often obscure and dull, at other times it is exceedingly severe and 
sfliarp, or it may be of a burning character. It is not the parts 
which are more sensitive in health that are so in disease ; nor is 
it always felt where the seat of disease is. This latter fact must 
be borne in mind or we maybe led into grievous mistakes. The 
swelling often amounts to no more than a mere thickening of a 
mucous membrane, or else it may be very •exoesiiv& and -lead 
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floAie jstzraetux^s of the hodj\ m the m^u^oug membnuieB bsA 
alimentary OffOftl, we see no swelling, wkQe the inflammatioot' 
may be very well maorked and even intense. It will tiins be 
flton that we must study well the phenomena of inflammatioa 
if we would understand tlie natuire of a therapeutic agent capablv 
of controlling it -• 

^ere are other ia^peoptant eonsideralic^ae which we must un-** 
derBtand, and in giving them, oar only ofcgect is to prepare the 
mind of tbe leader £Hr our oonduedon ix^ re&renoe to the actioA 
of the YeaMtia as an agent capable of controlling inflammatory 
action. And we find our excuse for the particular pains weanq^ 
at, by asking the reader to consider how all-important it is i» 
possess an agent which shall enable us to control some of th* 
most fonnidable ^uusies of dtseeae, which evidently depend on 
the degree of inflammation present 

During the forming stages of true inflammation we see in,^ 
dPeased natural secretions of the part ; but when the inflamma^ 
tion has been fully established, and has beoome active, there ia 
an ahnoet total paralysis of the secretory function of the part, 
which is indicated by dryneai of the skiD, or equally trnmi^ 
tiikeable evidences of that fact, no matter what organ or tissoe 
is mvolved. When tiie inflammation has continued for some 
tune we see agmn, as in the forming stages, an increase of the 
secretory function, as we see illustrated in an advanced inflanu^ 
mation of the bronchial tubes* 

Inflammation depends on causes of two kindsr-local and 
general Local irritation produces, when long continued, local' 
inflammation, which may become general provided the system 
be &vorable to the development of inflammatory action. When 
a local irritation exists, and has begun to affect the general system, 
we may almost entirely arrost it by giving Yeiatrin,to act on the 
gen€»ral i^stem, restraining tibe velocity of the circulating fluid, 
and at the same time making such applications as are calculated 
to iselnove the local irritation* Where general inflammation 
comes on slowly, we may not notice it until we see some one 
oigan ervisons diq)lay all ihes^pnptoms of local infianunation; 
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wad we paturallj enough suppose the general inflammation has 
been caused by the local indaamination, when such is by no 
means the case. Under such circumstances, we shall most com- 
monly find that there was a pre-disposition to inflammation of 
some particular viscus, and that it had been developed under 
the excitation of the general inflammation. Measures intended 
to remove such local inflammation ought to be brought to bear 
on the great circulating system — ^Veratrin will control such local 
inflammation, by its power over the heart and arteries. As to 
the results of inflammation, we need not occupy space in noticing 
them — ^they may terminate in disorganization and death. The 
great question is, how can we control this inflammation which 
is known to be so all-important in disease? When it is present, 
it is always the physician's first care to remove it, and in all 
times physicians have earnestly sought the best means of treat- 
ing it. Some have depended on certain medicines, some on a 
gpneral antiphlogistic course, and others on venesection. The 
object with every physician is to subdue the inflammation, and 
if fH^ can be done with medicinal agents, it is cert^nly more con- 
yanient to do so. We do not only believe that inflammations 
may be generally reduced with Veratrin, but we know from ex- 
perience that it is/capable of controlling the heart's action, and 
consequently, by controlling the force of the circulating medium 
-r-4he blood — ^we can do as much with Veratrin in the treatment 
of disease, as we can with the strictest antiphlogistic regimen 
and the lancet combined. We do not state this upon a theoreti- 
qal premise, but we know it to a certainty, because our know- 
ledge is based on experience — by the bedside of those who 
were laboring under inflammatory disease. We have seen the 
Veratrin produce diaphoresis, relieve cough, reduce the pulse, 
and in short, do more in a giyen short time than any agent we 
have ever used. It is true we have used agents with which we 
could as surely reduce the pulse, and in as quick a time, but the 
effects of such medicines were always temporary, and the good 
results as quickly supplanted by increased vital action, as had 
been its diminution. 
One oannot feel otherwise than efurprised at the remarkable 
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ohaagos he witnesses when watching the efiEects of Yeratrin 
when it has been administered in proper doses. And he will 
thus feel the force of all we have ^aid in reference to the use of 
this agent The dose of the Veratrin is one-eighth of a grain. 
But, owing to the character of this medicine, we must be ex- 
ceedingly cautious. We must see to it, that there is no gastric 
irritation, or we shall find that only small doses are required to 
produce hyper-emesis. But yomiting is not necessarily a dan- 
gerous symptom in the use of Yeratrin, for many, in using eveii 
the crude article, or the tincture, never think it proper to stop 
before violent emesis has been induced* We cannot, however, 
see a particle of good which is to result fix)m this production of 
emesis ; and hence we endeavor always to suspend the Yeratrin 
as soon as slight nausea, or a reduction of the pulse, indicates 
its influence over the system. We think it best to commence 
with ONE-SIXTEENTH of a grain, and increase it to an eighth, 
or in some instances to one-fourth of a grain. In saying that 
the dose is one-eighth of a grain, we, of course, mean that it is 
a medium dose for adults with an evenly balanced tempera- 
ment It will be well to remember our remarks on the modifi- 
cations resulting fix)m the temperaments, on pages 28-9. We 
must also be careful how we combine this agent with others 
which irritate the mucous membranes. To such as cannot pro* 
cure the Yeratrin, we say, use the tincture, which any one can 
make. Let the reader remember that this agent, Yeratrin, vnll 
control inflammation, and he will at once see how very valuable 
it must be to the practitioner — ^he wUl comprehend, at once, itii 
extended application, and he can be always positive, not only 
as to the amount of the medicine used, but as regards the results 
which will follow its administration. As to the formulas we 
shall make in using this agent, we would say, we may make 
any number, provided we understa^d the exact nature of the 
Hgents which enter, into the combination, and the case is so 
severe as to require other remedies. It would, perhaps, be well, 
always to open the bowels with Olive oil, before using it, and 
then give it alone, or else thus : 

Yebatbin, 

01. Erigeron, 
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ibr the redadioii of genetd itiflatm?Htti(^ Btrt wlieKf there 
was obstinate cntaneOxts obelnii^tidiita, dong WiA h drj, backisg 
dotigh, we itd^t ita« <5MAkie ft : 

Phytblacm, 

Asclepin, 

Bxustm. 
But as the yantrin will M the indications for til these f^etits, 
ire must give them in rery smdl qnantities ; and, {)6ihapfi, 
the best way yronld be to gire the Vei»trin alone, fes^ and 
then if that fidled, we might add Ihe d&er ageste. 
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Ck)BNm is obtained &om the bark of the root of Comns 
florida (GomaceaB,) which is known in all parts of the oonntrj 
is Dogwood, Gieat flowered cornel, Box-wood, &c., but most 
generally as Dogwood* /Qiere are several species of the 
Oomus, none of wbich^ we believe, are equal to the Comus 
iorida. We may mention the Comus sericeai C. circinata, C. 
Attemifolia, 0. striata, C. saoguinea, &e. 
,; We need not describe &e Comus florida; ev^ boclj is 
teiilil^ with it ; and those who are not^ will hardly presume to 
l^e charge of the publio health. We do not say that Chmirij 
#hichi8 a yeUowisAi drab powder, with a slightly aromatic odor, 
tad an intensely bitter taste, is the best tonic i^ our latitude ; 
b«t that it is as good and as reliable as much of the Quinine we 
get firtnn llie fldiop& To ua, while we believe that God has 
furnished remedies for all diseases, of a given locality, it id per- 
fectly evident that there are naany good and perfectly reliable 
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agmts of eaehdassi. growing in erery bfialitjCi ioid ihafe beetMi 
we have found o&e thai is good, it is Bot a juflfc roaaon why m 
should cease to look fixr othera. Tht atom preoase oGoaabinalUfli 
of active and elementary principle, seldom enters into two or 
more plants, but all are governed by the same law of variety. 
We have by no means found all the best remedies which are 
scattered by the hand of the allwise God, in every direction 
around us. We hope to ^ee the day when most of our medi- 
oinea will be of AmericaB f selraetioni. 

Oomin has be^i styled Dogwood quinine, but it was so called 
simply because it was an antiperiodic and bitter tonic. The 
Comin may be used as a substitute for Quinine, either alone or 
thus oombinqfi : 

Hydiastine, 

HdozuzL 
CSuldren often beoDmaansouuo, and entoaoie-^lose their nflftt 
tites, grow weak, and if they have a tendency to any partkxdir 
disease, are apt to thus develop it To prer^ot this, it will be 
necessary to give : 

COBNIK, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Shioii3rmin« 
This may be worked into a eandy lozenge. The bitter taste 
may be overcome by 01. Erigeron^ QL Ghialtheria, or 01. Cinna- 
mon. The Comin is a stimulating tonic, and hence its effects 
will be seen sooner than those of ioost tonica It can be freely 
given where Quinine, from idiosyneratic peculiarity, is not tol- 
erated. J\a pi^aininent advantage over Qoinitte is, that itdoes 
not eofit so mudi, by one half; aaodidiileit iseqoalto^ 
Quinine, when procured in a pore foam, it is an Amea^can ding} 
and possibly may be bett^ adapted to the diseases of this oeniif 
try than Quinine, which is derived from a foreign plant. This 
' is a guess, and is only mentukiod es such, but we have strong 
reasons for believiug it to be true. The dose of the Comin is 
ONE TO SIX grains, according to the indications for its use. In 
sunstroke, we may give it in twaaty grain doses. A Comin 
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wm at one time obtained firom the flowers of the Comus floiida^ 
aad vaed as a tonic ; we are aatiBfied» howerer, that it was an 
TalneleaB agent, and hence prefer that from the bark. 
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The Vibubin is obtained from Viburnum opulus (Caprifi> 
fiaoesB.) This plant has also been known as Y. ox jcoccus. Its 
eommon names are High-cranbeny, Crampbark, &c. It is 
indigenous to the northern part of the United States. The 
Viburin is obtained from the bark. 

Viburin is a snuflf-colored powder, with a feeble odor, sozoe* 
what resembling tanned leather, and a bitterish, rather peculiar 
tiite. It is an aromatic, stimulating, and rather ndrcotic tonic, 
which is much used in all spasmodic affections — ^hysteria, asth- 
mskf cramps of the limbs, &c For hysteria, we may combine: 

VmuEiN, 

Scutellarin, 

Cypripedin, 

CaulophyUin, 

Xanthoxylin. 
HjBteria is a rather' peculiar disease, and may arise from many 
ensee; and, as the cause must be sought out and removed^ our 
IMBoriptions will vary very much. It is not uncommon for us 
to preacribe any of the following : 

Xanthoxylin, 

Cypripedin; 
or: 

CaulophyUin, 

Soatellann; 
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• orr ■ ■ • ' '' 

Helonin : 
or< 

ViBURIN, 

OeLsemin, 

Hydrastine, 

Xanthoxyliii| 

Cfypripodizi, 

Scutellarin. 
In the cramps, which so much trouble some pregnant females, 
the Viburin will be found a most valuable remedy, when given 
either alone, or in combination thus : 

Xanthoxylin, 

Cypripedin, 

Ehusin, ' ' 

Lupulin. 
Or what is (kjually as effective, tiliough not so safe, is : 

Camphor, 

Morphine, 

Quinine. 
The Quinine must be given in very small quantity, or we may 
counteract the influence of the Morphine and Camphor. This 
last formula we used much before w© "were in possession of the 
concentrated remedies which we have been noticing. 

The dose of Viburin is two grains, more or less, according 
to the indications for its use. It is indicated, also, in epilepsy. 
For the removal of epilepsy, we have given it thus combined : . 

VlBUEIN, 

Hydrastine, 

Steychmne, 

Xanthoiylin, 

Asdepin. 
Epilepsy is a disease which is rather difficult to treat, and must 
be treated on general principles. The^nerves are prominently 
involved, and in attempting to remove it^ we shall be compelled 
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to use only Btich reinedies as tend to tone ap the nenrotiB sjfh 
tern, and give a free and equal fixo9 to the circulation of the 
nervous currents 
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HT09CIAKIN is obtained from the Hyosciamus niger (Solana- 
cesB,) or Henbane, as it is commonlj called. Hyosciamus is 
really a native of Europe, but has been extensively naturalized 
to the northern part of the United States, where it attains a 
very complete development. The plant is not eaten, we believe, 
by any animal except the hog ; and hence its Gre^k same^ 
/Die white Hyosciamus was much employed by the ancients, 
for some of the earliest writers (Hi medical science speak of it, 
and especially of the oil, which was much used in the treatment 
of diseases of the ear, particularly those which were att6n4ed 
with much pain. The Hyosciamus niger, or black henbane, 
was but little used, we bdieve, previous to 1762| when it was 
strongly reoinnmended as a reliahle narcotic and sedative. By 
muiltysiBf it has been found that the Hyosciamus niger contains : 
Fixed oil, 24.2pr. ot. 

. Solid, fttty matter, X.4 " " 



CKiin, 


1.2 


Basaorin, 


a -4 


Starch, 


1.5 


PhyteumacolU, 


8 A 


Albumen, 


4.5 


yegcitable fibni^ 


26.0 


Water, 


24.1 




9.7 






SkcIl is like declaration of chemistai, or, tnthef , ft oltenust ; b«t 
we have been nnable to obtain dudb a list. We hare obtaiHirid 
the Hyosciamia, of the older writers, and whidi, on aobottfit isS 
its alkaloid properties, we term Hyosciamine, a reaincrid princi- 
ple (Ihe one under consideration,) which we term HjoBciamini 
a ii:&:ed oil, sugar, starch, and vegetable fibre, and some earthy 
salts. The whole virtue of the plant seems to dq)end upon 
two principles — ^the alkaloid, Hyosciamine, and the resindd, 
Hyosciamin. These principles cUfFer in this respect, viz : the 
Hycsciamin is less acridly narcotic, and more sedative than the 
Hyosciamine. The Hyosciamine, the alkaloid, is in such ft 
small proportion to the Hyosciamin, that economy woxdd always 
prevent its general manufacture and use. Besides, where there 
is any temptation to maiiu&cture an impure article, in order to 
bring it within the pale of economy, manufiwjturers may not be 
as particular as they otherwise might be. Above all things, 
good or bad, let our preparations be what they are rep^resentAdl 
tob6. 

Hyosciamin, as now prepa!red at the Atnerioan QhMiidal 
Institute, is a beautiM, greenish-brown powder, with an odor 
very similar to that of the bedt Rio-Hondo cigars. Pttfhaps, if 
a thousand smokers Were bHndfelded, and asked to pncmounoe 
its name by the odor, every one would say it is "a box of <he 
finest and best flavored ]^o-Hondo cigars." The taele of ^m 
peculiar preparation is not very unlike that of the best Soo*di 
BUufi^ and we venture to assert that it would be taken fcarfirufy 
powdered Scotch rndS, by a majority of persona If Ihe i^ad^ 
will consult the first part of this book (pp. 76-80, induftve,) h» 
will get a good impression of the peculiar action of Hyosciamin, 
which does not greatly differ fiioin Nicotina. Hyosciamin, when 
placed on the tongue, paralyses it to a considerable extent, and 
leaves on the part with which it comes in contact, a sense of 
ftoldness and numbness. 

Its narcotic properties may be very eBfectually modified, of, 
indeed, even neutralized by oil of 3asi^Jra«(, without at the same 
lime materially affecting its sedative virtues. And, unless we 
desire to get its narcotic efifeots, it would be well to alwayH giv« 



it with oil of Sassa&afl. Should we ftt any time give it in too 
large doe^ we may thus guard our patient from any serious 
results by the free administration of oil Sassa&as. When given 
in wer doses we get, as the result of the poisoning, irritation of 
the alimentary canal, dilation of the pupils, partial loss of sight, 
interrupted speech, stupor or delirium, convulsions, paralysis of 
certain muscles, great arterial prostration^ painful, convulsive 
movements of the intestines, which, if the dose has been very 
lar^e, may end only in death. 

But in proper medicinal doses it is a safe and reliable anodyne, 
#iul when combined with Lupulin or Cypripedin thus ; 

Hyosciamn, 

Lupulin, 

Cypripedin, 

Caulophyllin, 

Macrotin, 
if one of the safest, surest, and most reliable Hypnotics we 
possess. We have already given several Hypnotic formulas, 
but none which would be more efficient than the above. Most 
generally, when we are called on, by the indications, to admin- 
ister Opium, there is already a tendency to constipation, and we 
are compelled to seek an agent which will not add to the intestinal 
mischieC In Hyosciamin, we find thai for which we would, 
under such circumstances, seek--ia narcotic and sedative which, 
while it quiets the nervous system, relieves pain, and produces 
sleep, has a laxative effect on the bowels. We may give it in 
the highest stages of fever, in combination with other agents of 
the proper kind, thus : 

Hyosciamik, 

Gelsemin,' 

Veratrin, 

Asclepin. 
Of course, the practitioner must apportion each article a(QOording 
to the particular case in hand. Hyosciamin, may be used in the 
treatment of neuralgia, asthm% gout, sypfailitiC) or other form 
of chronic rheun^atism, with the best effects when, thus com- 
bined-; . . 
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Xftnthoxyliii, 

Oypripedin, 

Viburin, 

01. Sassafras. 
In very small doses, it may be adTahtageousIy combined with 
Podophyllin, or any other actire caflmrtic to prevent tormina. 
Bubbed up with hog's fet, and rubbed on painful tumors, it will 
often give almost immediate relief. From the very nature of 
tlie remedy, the intel!ligent phyaidiKn will at once see the cases, 
or rather the indications which will demand the use of this im" < 
portant agent The dose of the Hyosciamin is ONE-rwEiiFTH 
of a graiu to oke-sixth of a grain. When giving it to those 
who have habituated the system to the use of tobacco, we may 
oommence with one-eighth of a grain, but to deUcate persons 
who have not been in the habit of using narcotics, it is necessary 
to begin with small doses, say one-sixteenth of a grain, and 
gradually increase it until the desired object is attained. 
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LuFULiN is obtained from the Humulus lupulus (Urticacees,) 
or common Hop. The Hop is too well known to require a 
description. Th^ virtues of the Hop plant depend on Lupulin, 
(not that which has been over and again treated of by other 
writers on the materia medica,) which is a yellowish powder, 
with an odor and taste peculiar to the Hop. 

Lupulin is a reliable hypnotic, while it^is also tonic, diapho- 
retic, and said to be antilithic, and anthelmintic. Its tonic virtues 
are slight, and in its antiiilnuntic properties we have not much 
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fiiitli. It is certainly diuzetie, axvft m sach^ maj be somewhat 
antilithic, althougli our erpcafienoe does not warrant us in 
deciding upon its virtues as such, iuei a nervine, a sedative, and 
a hypnotic, we have used and 0i9en ihe Lupulin used, with the 
beet and most satis&ctory reflndta We thus combine it: ' 

LlTPTJLlK, 

Macrotm, 

Hyosoiamia, 

Scutellarin. 
The story of the " Hop pillow" is well known, and it may be 
that such an apparatus is good, owing to the emenation of a 
volatile oil fix>m the Hq>, which is absorbed by the skin or 
inhaled, and thus brought in contact with the nerves. Having 
never used the Hop pillow, of course, all we could say xm it 
would amount to no more than mei« guess work. But we 
can say with confidence, that wherever the Hop pillow is mfr 
oated, the Lupulin may be employed with the haj^iest re* 
suits. 

Lupulin combined with other agents is valuable in quieting 
the nervous system in delirium tremens : 

Lupulin, 

Cypripedin, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Hydraslin. 
It has, like the Hyosciamin, the advantage of not irritating 
the stomach or causing constipation. * In combination thus : 

LuPUIiIN, 

Macrotin, 

CaulopbyHin, 

Sctttellarin ; 
it is an excellent remedy in the treatment of severe after-pains, 
and also for painful menstruation. By adding Geranin to the 
above, we have a good formula for arresting a too profuse lochial 
discharge ; or its efficacy tnay be stall enhanced, by also adcUhg 
(Ml of Exigeron. A piU made of: 

LUPULIK, 

OypapecKn,' 



CaQlopkyJIiii, 

SGna^UttCixiy 

Vibarin, 

18 Twy efieetaal in reaaioving pttsioif the bow«lft wjbkJika&fceeti 

induced by cold. The Lupulin may be comlwied with HWit 
narcotics, when one of a stunalatkig character is aSmissible. 
The dose of Lnpulin is oi«a gwiai, which may be gradually in- 
creased until we have prodnosd &o deored results. 
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Pbukin is obtained &om PixmoB Yirginiana, (Drapaoeee.) 
[This plant should really be called Gerasos Seratina, and the 
active principle Cerasin — }mt, as it n known to the medical 
public as Prunufl Virginiana, we deem it best to retain the old 
nomenclature, trusting to a more extensive spread of botasiical 
information to correct the .error.] By ite common maae — Wild 
cherry it is well kaown in all parts of the United States. Th^^e 
are few practitioners who have not used the bark of the wild 
cherry tree in some shape or other, and henjoe, we neednot refer 
to the peculiarities of its action in the system. 

Prunin, the active resinoid principle of P. Yirgimana, 10 a 
sijLuff-colored powder, with a pleasant^ raitiher aromatic odor, and 
a rather unpleasant feeble taste, which beeomee bitter as the 
article is held for a longer time in the montik. It possesses the 
virtues of the plant—viz : ToniO) and pleasantly stimulati^ 
to the digestive organs, and while k is such, exercising a 
marked influenoe over the §at(» ot^iie oiicalation. This is^ 



perhaps, owing to the piesenoe of Hydrocyanic add. It has 
been found beneficial in the treatment of pulmonary disease, 
especially of a bronchial character, and in phthisis, when hectic 
Jfever is present. It has been found tery beneficial in the treat- 
ment of dyspepsia induced fixnn the excessiTe use of tobacco, 
tkus combined: 

PBtTOIN, 

XanihOzylin, 

Scuteilariuy 

Hydrastin, 

Phytolacin. 
Associated with StiUingin, Phytolacin and Hydrastin, it has 
been used with some success as a tonic alterative in the treat- 
ment of scrophula. Prunin may be used in toning up the sys- 
tems of delicate and hysteric females, in combination with Cypri- 
pedin and Macrotin. The dose of Prunin is two grains, which 
may be increased, gradually to three grains. It produces a very 
soothing and pleasant effect on the system, and hence, though 
made into a bitter tincture, patients do not usually object to 
taking it. It is better to rely on a mild agent like the Prunin, 
in the treatment of those delicate nervous females, we so often 
meet with in high life, than to begin with more positive agents, 
which too sensibly impress the economy. 

Kind beadbr, we have noticed the principal concentrated pre- 
parations which have been discovered and presented the profes- 
sion, within the last twelve years. There are many industrious 
chemists, and many whose labors have been eminently crowned 
with success. There are chemists who would claim for them- 
selves, every discovery made by them, as something of material 
interest — ^while there are others, who, though, perhaps, really 
entitled to more credit for the results of their researches, 
care but little as to the authorship of a discovery, and are always 
happy to assist in bringing the positive agents of the materia 
medica before the public. There are chemists who pursue their 
avocation for the sole purpose of making a living • and thete 
are others, wbo' spend the midnight hours 6f a long life, iii 



XQtiKm though ixjisig to develop libe meaaa <^ wnf^ dw ei pe^ 
whea they kaow it can be o£ no pfiomdary advantage to theoe 
wbatever* Medicmes Iiaye bee^ adulterated, and they znay.be. 
again ; now, we aak, which da^of chemists ig moBt likely to 
sftpop to the tarade of the adulterator. Let the prefetitionar b» 
sure of the men who mann&cture his medicines ; let him bei 
satisfied that they are actuated by a higher and holier sense of 
doty, than the mere acquisi^on (^ the ii^mighty dollar. Beware 
of men who slander others, in oorder to get yonr custom— 4hey 
are untrustworthy, and will aelL you an oil, rubbed up in sugar, 
for a genuine concentrated medicine^ It is said, such thingt 
Ij^ye been done — ^though of its truth, we beg to entertain a 
doubt, as the cheat could be too easily detected, to make it.% 
safe business. We have carefully tried the agents which W9 
have noticed and recommended, imd can assure the reader, that 
they are as pure as they can be got, in the present iznperfeefe 
^tate of organic chemistry. The only impurity, probably, oon-^ 
tained by these concentrated n^cines, of which we have been. 
writing, is the coloring matter of the plant With our f^esenl. 
lights, we do not know how to get dear of it, and retain the 
meoUcinal virtues of the plant intact As ,they are probably^ 
inert, and altogether haTrglesi^ their removal could only be pro^ 
dttctive of a little mare beauty. But what matters it to a aiofe 
man, whether he takes a yellow, a red, a sxraf^ a drab, a white, 
or a black powder, so he is cured ? 

Individuals deeply interested — men who have invested aU in 
a business or a traffic — are too I5>t to exert improper, dishonest, 
and unkind influences, to bmld up their own business, at the 
expense of others. Large associations, which aim at a benevo- 
lent object, are less ap^ to stoop to low and maligning tattle 
about their neighbors, or those who are, like jbhonselves, engaged 
in manufacturing an. article. It was to ensure the preparation of 
pure articles, that the A^ierican Qhemical Institute was ,organ- 
ized. Its proprietors are »qt^ mostly, who l»ve no party preju- 
dices to satisfy ; its chemists are men of known probity, and 
scientific attaini^ent&. The association has organized a Clin- 
ical Institution, in oofiiueetioo wijfh the estahUshpoent, in order 
16 ' * 
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to learn predselj ^^hat is the value of the eonoentrated prinoi* 
pleB they mahu&cture. This is ihe only way to get at the truth 
— ^where a large number of patients are daily present, and are 
prescribed for by a body of competent medical gentlemen, in 
consultation. The results, thus &r, have been highly sadsfiM^* 
tory. 

Others may manufacture articles as pure as those obtained at 
the American Chemical Institute ; we know nothing to the con- 
trary — ^but we know of no establishment save this, that clfdms 
to prepare these medicines in the form of powder. More than 
a century hds passed, since pharmaceutists began to extract the 
active principles of plants; but so slow and difficult has been 
ibid investigation, that compardUvdy little has been done, until 
very recently. The process now persued, is esseaitially different 
ftom lie processes of the older chemists. This new process 
must give a new impetus to this investigation, and we may 
expect the continued announcement of the discovery of new 
agents, until the materia medica shall, indeed and in fact, be a 
positive materia medica. 

It will be noticed, that heretofore the active principles of 
plants have been supposed to depend either on alkalbids, oils, 
gums, or acids. Eesins have had but little credit for their vir- 
tues, and have been generally regatded as almost or quite value* 
less. Among the alkaloids which have been long known, we 
may mention : 

Aconitine, fix)ra Aconitum nepeUus, 



Aricine, 


it, 


Aricabark, 


Atropine, 


a 


Atropia belladona. 


Brucine, 


u 


Strychnos nux vomica. 


Cinchonine, 


<( 


Cinchona landfolia^ 


CJodeine, 


u 


Opium, 


Conine, 


u 


Conium maculatum, 


Corydaline, 


C( 


Corydalifl tuberosa, 


Oynapine, 


u 


jEihusa cynapium. 


Daturine, 


u 


Datura stramoninm, 


Delphine, 


ii 


Delphinium staphisagria^ 


Digitaline, 


(1 


Digitalis purpurea^ 



Emetine, from Cephselis ipecacuanlia, 

Hyosciamine," Hyosdamus niger, 

Meconine, " Opimn; 

Morphine, " " 

Naxceine, « « 

Narcotine, " " 

Kicotine, " Nicotiana tol>acnm, 

Picrotoxine, " Menispermnm coculus, 

Quinine, . " C5inchonia cordifolia, 

Sanguinarine," Sanguinaria canadensis, 

Solanine, " Solanum nigrum, 

Thebaine, " Opium, 

Veratrine, " Veratrum sabadiUa. 
T?hese do not, by any means, embrace all, but enough to show 
that inquiries have long been turned in this direction. We wiU 
notice, briefly, the properties of some of these alkaloids, an 
obtained by the oldjprocess. 

AcoNiTiNE. — ^This principle was discovered in 1833. It is a 
most powerful poison — one-fiftieth of a grain having endangered 
life^ according to high authority. It sells for 70 cts. per grain, 
or $336 per oz. A spurious article has been sold for about 10 
cents per grain. It is a powerM narcotic and has been used id 
neuralgic affections. We consider it altogether too acrid for 
use, except by the most skillful persons. It is a white odorlesei 
powder. 

Aricine— Is a white crystalized powder, in no respect supe- 
rior to Quinine — besides it is too dear for ordinary use. It is 
tonic and antiperiodic. 

Bbucine — ^Is very similar in its properties to Strychnine ; 
bat is only one-twelfth as strong. It seems to be little more 
than Strychnine adulterated with an acid. 

CmoHoNiNE — ^Is very similar to Quinine in its properties and 
uses ; the principal difference l)eing its more difficult solubility. 
Codeine — ^Is a peculiar principle, very much resembling 
Morphine, except when administered in doses of one-sixth of a 
grain, it induces intolerable itching on the sur&ce. It is con-' 
tained in muriate of Morphia. 



oient to kill a rabbit in leaa than Iialf a minute. When taken 
in a poisonoos doBe the effect is toinpde. Xt ahould not be used 
ai( a medicine. 

CoBYDALiNE. — ^Not at prencnt oscd OF knowu as a mediciile 
-4>at an alkaloid of a very difierent kind, bearing the same 
name, has been in use fisor sometime among western physicians. 
' Datukikii.— A very powerful agont, not now known in 
medicine. 

Delphine — Is a white odosdess powder, with an acrid, bitter 
tttite, readily soluble in aloohol. It seems to be an impure 
alkaloid, containing some resin. It is a stimulating narcotic, 
and may be exhibited in neuralgia and rheumatism, in one or 
t9P^ grain doses. It is not worth moch. 

: D101TALINB. — This is a white, iuodcwQUSi bitter powder, very 
jMKUKKOOus; containing the properties of the Digitalis in a yexj 
concentrated degree, and with the additional property of being 
#«ch more irritating to thestomadbu It should hardly be used 
ifk A medicine. 

BiornNE. — ^When pure is a prompt emetic in doses of ons- 
flUXTBE^TTH of a grain. It is, when pure, perfectly white and 
fmy soluble in aloohoL We have tpo many reliable emetics 
Iced^pend on one which is apt to act ao harshly as thi& A 
Hiinoid prepared fr6m the same plast would no doubt be a good 
and reliable medicine. 

HrosciAKiKl}— Is fiur less rdiaUQ thou the Hyoaciamin wU 
lie heve already mentioned We have also refered to this 
%ent. 

Mjsooninb.— Valueless. 

: MoBPHiNB. — ^A valuable remedy—its history and propertieB 
are well known — ^narcotic in doses of oms-SIXTH to one grain. 
• BTAJBtOEiNE— Is nearly inert— though its name indicates stu- 
pfT. It is yalueless. 

Kabootinb. — ^As it has been heretofore obtained, is not a 
pfc^ medicine. One grain dissQlved in Olive Oil has been 
kaown to kill adog in twenty-fi>ur hours, whereas, <me hundred 
grains undissolved, has been taken with impunity. Itiss«idio 



aofidtiiiiift. V 

NloOTtra^-Is a oolorkflB, ycdatiile liquid, irkicli is soluble 'Hk 
water. A single drop would kill a man not aoettitomed to ik 
Half a drop has bemi knows to IdS a dog. - -*^ 

PiOBOTOxiNE — la realty a& acid, a£ litde tM in mediiAVJi^ 
and not known as such, in th# parofessioiL 

QunranB—Is a valnaUe ittodicine--antiperiodio tonic^ wrfl 
known and extensively nsed in aH parts of the country. 

8A3r<SHrmABiKS.-^A8 prepared by the older chemists, seorii 
to hare been a Tident iiritant It was never much used iili 
believe, and has now nearly gone out of use. The reader mitt| 
dktmguish this from the Sanguinarin, and Sanguinarine of HM 
preset day. : • 

SoLANiNiB— Is a white powder, very bitter, narootic> emera^ 
and in doses too ka<ge, powerfoUy poisonous. We should xi0 
use it as a medicine. '* 

Thebains. — ^Acts very much like Strychnine— one grao;^ 
thrown into the circulation of a dog causes death in a fbf' 
minutes. It is also narcotic. It is a whitish powder, never useA 
as a medicina ^ *r; 

Vekatbinb. — ^When pure is a perfectly white pbwder. Omj^ 
SrxTBSN^TH of a grssn is adose. We much prefer the Yeratii^' 

The above embraces only a few of the more important alkk^ 
loids, few of which are used to any extent in medidne. OwxB^ 
to the waste of material in ptv)curing them, we need not expeft 
that they will be brought Ibrward as medicines, ^t any fhtul^ 
time. The resinoids, of which we have already treated al 
length, often contain more or less of the alkaloid principles thut^ 
maintaining natureVi combination. ' 

Many of the aoids are valuable medicines. More than axU^ 
hundred are now used or have been used in medimne, but as il 
is not our province to notice all the agents of the materia medid^ 
we must pass them unnoticed. 

Many of the 60% of which thett have been prepared iot 
medieinalpurposes over eighty, are to be regarded as worthy 
ef every confldenee. Otibeoi, and a very large dass too, posaqiv 
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BO Other quality thua whattisi commpn to iho^ Toktilet qUs, and 
probably differ only in their odor and oolor. We have already 
noticed a &w oils, worthy of evezy phyaioian's attention, and we 
might, with propriety, name others ; but as the list is so Ml, 
and their properties have been so well sotioed by other writers^ 
n^e can only refer ta our large dispensatories. 

It is our object only to bring before the pro&s^on, in the 
plainest and most concise form, the reliable concentrated medi- 
cines, whose history, heretofore, has been known to only a few, 
iOgaged either in preparing or using them. ' We We en- 
deavored to do this, in the most pointed manner, and in the 
simplest style, in order to insure a due conception of our state- 
ments. It only remains to collect the formulas which are scat- 
tered through the work, and present them, with indications of 
the diseases in which they are to be used-^to give the doses and 
properties of each agent, which will serve to refresh the memory 
of the reader, and save him the trouble of retracing his steps, 
$$ it were, over what he has read. But we beg again to say, 
we are no advocates for recipe practice, and only give the |o>r- 
mulas which we have given and shall give, as examples. The 
physician must know what he ought to use, its properties, and 
how to use it We declare it as our conscientious conviction, that 
if every work on practice now extant^ no matter by whom written^ 
was destroyed from iheface of the earthy mankind would he grta&y 
benefitted, Becipe practice prevents a vast majority from study- 
ing properly, physiology, pathology, therapeutics, and materia 
loedica. See how soon practitioners forget what they had 
learned in the lecture room of anatomical science. They are^ 
irhen in practice, as constantly called on to exercise their judg- 
ment, as educated by the science of anatomy, as the builder is, 
to remember the names and offices of every timber entering 
]i|to the construction of a house. - The practitioner, some of 
them, at least^ forgets the names and offices of bones, musdesi 
tendons, arteries, veins, glands, nerves, and tissues ; but the 
qarpenter does not forget the anatomioal nomenclature of the 
honse.^ Need we ask why is t^ ? The practitioner has no 
necessity to retain the barbarousr n^Joes of anatomy — ^no need 



of taxing his mind with the functions and a{q)eara&eeB-itf 
healthy organs — ^nor necessify £>r inqniiing into the pecuUflr 
pathological conditions which .produce symptoms which we eaj 
indicate disease—no use for the logic of therapeutics — ^no indi- 
nt^n to learn the therapeutic TiduQ of the coontlesa agents 
which the good God has so profanely scattered over the eartkl 
And why is this so 2 We answer, simply because he has 
recipes to meet eyeiy crjnnptom I Some one else has done his 
thiDJdng for him, and he is content to abide by its correctness I 
Let eyery physician study the phenomena of disease, as ihouf^ 
a pestilence had swept every xoedical book into an imtimely 
grave. 

We again repeat, the science of medicine can be elevated 
only by independence of thought. If we give a&rmula, as an 
example^ it is the reader's place to judge whether it is wortBly 
of hiff confidence or not. We have attempted only to give. a 
few, as illustrations of the combinations of medicines, when the 
agents are positive. We assure those who have not paid special 
attention to this suljeot, £hat the efficacy of medicines majrlbe 
greatly increased, by proper combination. 

FORMULAS OF IHIS WORK. '' * 

PSage 9&.— No. 1.— Podophyllin, 

L^tandrin, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Gkramn, 

Lupulin, 
. ; Stillingin, 

Sepiecin. 
P^ 9&.— No. 2.— GiaRANiN, 1 

Leptandrin, ■ Uj^ ^^ develcqied 

Helonin, | dysentery. 

Lupolin. J 

Pa6e9»-No.8.-2roANiK, ( Used in flie sinking 

Hydrastme, ' V stages of dysentery. 
Apooynin. J ' 



Used in fast stages cC 
dysentery. 



Iieptaodrin, 
« Xaathoxylm,. 

Asolepin. 

2Bgb 105r-No. 5— HTDRAsnOT, 
Geranini 
Cypripedin, 

Xacnthoxylin. * 

Piige 106— No. 6— Htdeaotinb, 
Iieptandiin, 
Obelonin, 
Scutellarin. 

Page 106— No. 7— Ppdophyllin, 
HTpEAsmrx, 
Leptaadrin, 
Senecin. 

f^^ X06 — ^No. 8 — ^HYDKAvrnrBi 
Morpliiiie, 
Asdepin. 

Page 108— No. 9— AppoYnnf, 
StUlmgin, 
Aadepin, 
Helonin. 

RigelODu^No. la-Podophyllin, 
Aadepin, 
Jalapin, 
Apqotiiin, 
Se^ecin. 

Pajp^XlA— No. ll-^GhtsEMw, 

Podophyllin, 
^ Leptandiin, 
Hydrastine, 
Helomii, 
Ph^lacin. 



^tJsed in constipation. 



Used in colliqiialive 
sweats and diaorlxoea. 



- Used in dyspepsia. 



}][2itennittent psophy'- 
lactic. 

f Used in intermittent 
f fever. 



^Used in soooodtiy 

syplulis. 



Used in dropsy. 



Used in dropsy. 



P*ge 114— No. 12— Olpripedin, 
Edonymrn, 
Hjdrastme. 

Page 117 — ^No. 18 — G4t9'0PHYLiiiK, 
Asclepin, 
Helonin, 
Maprotiii| 
ScxLtellarin. 

Page 118— TTo. 14— X^ntlioxyljrQ, ' 
StJUingin, 
Canlopliyllii^ 
Hydrastin. 

Pftge 118— No. 15— PodophyHuQ, 

OaULOPHYLLIH) 

Scutellann. 



Page 118— No, 
Page 121— No. 



16— Soiatellarin, 
Gaulophylliiu 

17— Capsicin, 
Myrioin, 
• Aleohol. 



Page 121— No. 18— Ximthoxylyn, 
Hydrastine, 
Mdrphine, 
Riytolacin. 

Page 121— No. 19— Hydrastin, 
OaHiicin, 
XanthoxyliB, 
Chelonin, 
Stdjlingm. 

Page 122— No. 20— OAWicnr, 

01. Erigeron, 
OL Oiiinamon. 



> Soothing Tonia 



m 



-...-. I 






Partoiafikcie&t Pof^ 
' poses. 



tn Sjrphilitic Bhea- 



> Oathartia 

> In Hysteria. 

> Used in Catarrh. 



Gataxrhal Prqpiiy* 
lactic. 



hi Atonic Dyspepsia. 



In Uterine Hemorr- 
hage. 



I«» 



VQSmSkAK 



Page 122— No. 21— Capsioin, 
. Hydrastine, 
Strychnine,. 
Myricin, 



Page 12a— No. 
Page 124— No. 
Page 124— No. 



Page 125— No. 

Page 126— No. 
Page 127— No. 

Page 127— No. 

Page 127~No. 



Geranin. 
22— Capsioin, 

ouve oa, 

Oil Turpentine. 
28 — Ohblonin, 

Leptandrin, 

Xajitlioxylin. 
24 — Chelonin, 

Podophyllin, 

Hydrastine, 

Asclepin, 

Bkusin, 

Jalapin. 
25 — ^Leptandrin, 

Chelonin. 

Hydrastine 

Asclepin. 

26 — ^Asclepin, 
Stillingin, 
Phytolacin. 

27 — ^Asclepin, 
Gteranin, 
PKytolacin, ' 
Hydrastine. 

28— Podophyllin, 
Xanthoxylin, 

ASCLEPIK, 

Oaulophyllin^ 

29 — ^Asclepin, 
Sanguinarin, 
Ca|)sicin. 



>Id. Asiatic Cholera. 



> Bube£EU3ient. 

ToriHdityo£the 
Liver. 



-Antheknintia 



. In Habitual Consti^ 
pation. 



ITTsed in Secondary 
Syphilis. 



In Developed Dysen- 
tery. 



Li Headache depen- 
dent on Oonstipa- 
tion- 



> Diaphoretic. 



wmMxasaUk 

Pag© 180— No. 80— C WRiPBDiK, 

ScutelkrlB, 
Pbytolaoin. 

Page ISO^No. 81— Hydrastin, 

GYPRIPEDm, 

Macrotin, 

Xaathoxylin, 

Scutellarin. 

PagOi;180^iia 82h-<JYrRiPEDiN, 
Hydrastin, 
Euonymin. 

Page 181— No. 88— Cyprifedin, 
Hydrastin, 
AaelepiiL 

Page 181 — No. 84 — Cypripedin, 
Morphine, 
Xaknthoxylin. 

Pag^ 182 — ^No. 35 — Cypripedin, 

Xanthoxylin, 
Aaclepin, 
Hydrastine, 
Itbusin. 

Page 182 — ^No. 86 — Cypripedin, 
Comin, 
Myricin, 
Xaiithoxylin. 

Page I84r— Nek 87— Eopatorin, 
Gepranin, 
Aaclepin. 

Page 184— No. 88— Ecpatorin, 
Cotoin, 
Cajolophyllin, 
Stfllingin, 
Sebecin. 



m 
- ..ji 



' > In Neuralgia 



►U^ed in Ohoiea. 



[in 
vliiepi 

!- 



chronic chorea, 
epilepsy. 



nervous irritability 



- In delirium tremens. 



-In delirium tremens. 



I- 



hsematurio. 



-In lithic diathesis. 



MSMtaUUL 



Fmge 184— No. 89— EupATOBiN, 

Oypripedin, , . _ . 

OL Turpentizw,, f^'^o- 

OLBrigeron. 



. Pagel86— No.40— Rhdow, 

Geranin, 
Hydrastine. 

Page 18d— No. 41— Hydrastine, 
Rhusin, 
Myrioin. 

Page 187— No. 42— Mybicin, 
StiUingin, 
Phytolacin, 
Xanthoxylin, 
Leptandrin. 

Page 188— No. 48— Mybicin, 
Geranin, 
Hydrastin, 
Oypripedin, 
OL Erigeron. 

Page 188— No. 44— Podophyllin, 
Leptandrin, 



Page 189— No. 45— Hklonin, 
Eupatorin, 
Senecin, 
Asclepiiu 

P^ 140 — ^No. 46 — ^Leptandrin, 
Chelonin, 
Hjlonin, 
Podophyllin, 
Hydraatine. 



sore moutL 



[ dmmie dJarrhioML 



kin scrophula. 



^in typhoid diarrhoea. 



Caulophyllin. J 



*0atba9rtia 



>»Ditirelio. 



vTermifoge. 



TCWIHMUk 



mt 



Page 146— No. 



Pagel4&T-Na 



Page 149— Na 



Page 149— No. 



Pagelfifr-No. 



Page 152— No. 
Page 152— No. 



47 — ^Pqdophyllin, . 

C^ilopliylK% 
Leptandxin, . 
XfitfoithoxjliB, 
Irifun, 
.QlKjj^cin. 

48 — ^Po|)OPHYLLIN, . 

Stillingiii} 
Sai^guinarin, 
Bnpnymin, 
Apocynin. 

49 ^PcbOPHYLLIN, 

Leptandrin, 
Camlophyllin, 
Gtelsemin, 
aidllingin. 

60 — ^PopOPHTLLUf, 

Asdepin, 
Eupatorin, 
Capaicin, 
SaB^;uinarin. 

61 — ^PoTOPHTLLIKy 

Sciktellarm, 
Oypripedin, 
Oapfldcm, 
Xaathoxylin, 
Phytolacin, 
OeSsemin. 
52 — ^Lqbelin, 
Sanguinarin, 
Sculellarin. 

53 — ^LOBELIN, 

^IKoipliiiiei 
GeUemin, 
Htdrastine. 



^CSathartia 



>>Alteratiye. 



►In Puerperal Eever. 



-in Dropsies. 



JnHmaigfSk 



> Sbnetic. 



^Li painful OloeiB. 



ito 



TOiAktnDais. 



Page 158— No. 54 — Oapsicm, ' 
Xanihoxylin, 
Oypripedin, 
Scuttellarin. 

Page 154— No. 55— Sanguinawn, 
• liobelin, 
Stillingin. 

Page 154— No. 56-rSANGUiNABiN, 
Pddophyllin. 
Leptandrin, 
Caulophylliii, 
Stillingiii, 
Phytolacin. 

Page 157— No. 57 — ^Leptandrin, 
Poiopliyllin, 
Xanihoxylin, 
Otolophyllin, 
Stillingin. 

Page 157— No. 58— Lbptandrw, 
Xtothoxylin, 
Sanguinarin, 
Phytolacin, 
Hydrastin, 

Page 157— ^0. 89^Podopliyllin, 
Lkptandrin, 
Civlophyllin, 
Ixisin, 
Saugninarin. 

Page 168— No. 60— liBTTANDRiN, 
Phytolacin, 
Oypripedin, 
\3[9nthoxylin, 
Hj^drastine, 
Helonin. 



Stimnlating Nervine. 



'lEImetic. 



In Hepatic Affections. 



In Chronic Constipa- 
tion. 



►Intestinal Tonic 



) 



>^Jn Hepatic Torpidity. 



In Dyspepsia. 



Page 164— No. 

Page 164r-No. 
Pagel64^No. 
PagelM^No. 

Page 166— No. 

Page 166— No. 



Page 166— No. 
Page 167— No. 

Page 169— No 



61 — ^Hydrastine, 

IiEPTANDBIN, 

Asdepin, 
Eupatorin, 
Cypripedin. 
62-r,Asclepin, 

itePTANDBIN, 

Hydrastme. 
68— Ol. Erigeron, 

Pure Albumen, 

Cypripedin. 
64— ScuteUarin, 

Cypripedin, 

Apocynin, 

Lupulin. 
65 — Leptandrin, 

Sdnguinarin, 

EuONYMDf, 

Podophyllin. 
66— Chelonin, 

BUONYMIN', 

Xanthoxylin,. 
Caulophyllin, 
Irisin. 
67 — ^Leptandrin, 

BUONYMIN, 

. Apocynin. 
68— E0ONYMIN, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Bhusin, 

ScuteUarin. 
69 — IxsJN, 

Apocynin, 

jPodophyllin, 

Benecin, 

Caulophyllin, 



m 



►In typhoid fever. 



In tympanitis, 

In nervous irritability. 

>'In torpidity of liver. 

►Anthelmintic. 

In constipation. 
>'In dyspepsia. 

kfn dropsies. 



Page 16ft— No. 70— Ibibin, 

StUlingin, . 
• Phkytolacin, 
Macrotin. 

Page 170^No. 71— Ieisin, 

Podopliyllin, 
Leptandrm, 
Xanthoxyliii, 
Hydrfl^tiii€^ 

Page 170— No. 72"— Ibisin, 

XanthoxyHn, 
Podophyllin, 
Sjmguinarm. 

Page 171— No. 7S— CanlophylliD; 
Ibisin, 
Macrotin, 
&5Xitellaxin. 

Page 172— No. 74— StiUingin, 
Phytolacin, 
Xaathoxyliti^ 

BlJMIN, 

Hydrastine. 

Page 174— No. 75 — Alsvjn, 
PKytolacin, 
Lriflin, 

Xanthoxylini 
Afldepin. 

Page 17d— No. 76— Ol. Erigebon, 
OL Turpentine, 
01. Olivse. 

Page 176— No. 77— OL Erigeron,. * 
01. Cinnan;kcai| 
White Sugar, , 
Gh^n Arabia 



^Xn syphilis. 



kjk chronio hepatitis. 



^jjja chzioz^ h^titk. 



^£ia torpi£ty of Hat 
uterine fimctions. 



•In scorbutic cachexy. 



■ In scrophula & syphilis 



[Sfci 



Stimulating astringent 



>^Xn hasmataiia^ 






Page 177— No. 78— SijraoiN, 

^Tilophyllin. 
Mfusrotin. 

Page 178— No. 79— SiNECiN. 
Asclepin, 
M^orotin, 
Pjjfripediii, 
Helonin. 

Page 178— No. SO^Btydrastm, 

. A^epin, 
Sdatellarin. 

Page 181— No. 81— Ppytolagin, 
g^Uingin, 
S^necin, 
Asdepin, 
Podophyllin, 
Leptandrin. 

Page 182— No. S^-^Rhytolac^, 
A^epin, 
Leptandrin, 
Sanguinarin. 

P4«e 18S-JJa «8-JPhytolacik, 
Asdepin, 
Leptandrin, 
Gtelsemin, 
Gangoinarin. 

Page 183— No. 84— PHYTOLAOor, 
Hydrastine, 
Leptandriiu 

Page 183— No. 85— PbYTOLAOiN, 
Campiior, 
Idioipliine. 
16 



, in promoting the 
. menahualflow. 



Jfi djsmenoTTkod. 



^Jn Chloiofiis. 



>^In Syphilis. 



In secondary syphilis. 



^InHighFemiB. 



I Flae^rta Febrilia 



. Nootnmal Emis- 
sions. 



w^mnjiM. 



Pflge 1^— No. 86— Phytolaoin, 
Afldepin, 
Euonymiiiy 
MyriciiL 

Page lS4-Jfa 87— OL Erigeron, 
Gieajsote, 
Alcohol. 

Page 186— No. 88— Phytolaohi,. 
AjBclepin, 
Hydrastin 
Leptandrin, 
Blxusin. 

Page 185— No.89— PaYTOLAoiif, 
Comm, 
Cypripedin, 
Stillingin. 

Page 187— No. 90— Soutellarik, 
Cypripedin, 
Xttnthoxylin. 
Mjricin, 
' ABclepin. 

Page 187 — ^No. 91 — ScuTiLLARiir, 
Strychnine, 
Xanthoxyliii. 

Page 188 — ^No. 92 — Scutellaria, 
Gelsemin, 
Cypripedin, 
Xanthoxylin. 

Page Iffi-rNa 95— ScuTBi.LARnr, 
Cypripedin, 
Canlophyllin. 

IPSBgd 188— No. 94— SCUTELLARIH, 

Hydrastine. 



In Exanthematona 
disease. 



(Externally in Sca- 
bies, &c. 



[phthisical prophy- 
lactic. 



In Chronic Eheu- 
matism. 



In Chorea. 




> In delirium tremena 
' > In delirium tremens. 



Page 189— No. 95— So^TELLARnr, 

Gekemin. 

tage 189— No. 9ft— Scittbllarin, 
Oypripedin, 
Xanthoxylin, 

Hydrastin, 
Podbphyllifi* 

PSajge 189— No, e7---Ctepsicin, 

Xanthoxylin, 
Oypripedin, 
Myricin, , 
Afiolepin, 
Txiwn. 

Page 194— No. 98— Jalapin, 

Canlophyllin. 
Oypripedin. 

Page 194— No. 99-Jalapik, 

Podophyllin, 
Asclepin, 
Oypripedin, 
Irigin. 

Page 195— No. 100--Jalapin, 
Aselepin, 
Podophyllin, 
Apocynin, 
Senecin. 

Page 196— No. 101— ABclepin, 
' ' Sangoinarin, 
Eupatorin, 
Phytolacin. 
SeAdn. '-'^y>, f 



m 

>obii^d6iyKi!l^ 
tremens. 



f 



Tonio and Alterative 
Nervine. 



'►i>"- 



^In Hydrophobia. 



.^2 



V Oathartic. 



i-In Dropsies, 



^In engorgement of the 



liver. 



►Diaphoretio. 



m 



wov0Aiik 



19ft-7No. 1Q2--J1LAPIN, 
,. Leptandrin, 
Caulophyllin, 
Aflelepin, 
Phytolacin. 
Hydrastine, 
Senecin. 

ft^200— No. 103— ariLLINGIN, 
Phytolacin, 
Senecin, 
Aflelepin, 
Hjdrastine. 

Rige201— No. lOi— StoiLiNGnc, 
Phrtolacin, 
Cypripedin, 
Xaathoxylin, 
Myricin. 

Page 203— No. 105— XANTHoxYLm, 
Hydrafitin, 
Cypripedin, 
Stillingin, 
Asclepin. 

Page 208— No. 106— Soutellarin, 
Caulophyllin, 
Xaj^hoxyldt, 
Piiytolacin, 
Stfllingin, 
Asclepin. 

Page 204— No. 107— Xanthoxylin, 
Stryclmine, 
Capsicin, 
. v.? .' Oteinin, 
Viburin, 
Cypripedin. 



^^ifk convalescijag^st^gaa 
^" of ascites. 



"Ibi sMoaduyiQrpliflia. 



" 



y^ glandular disease. 



^lii chronic tlxenmatism 



tn syphilitic rheoBttir 
^' tiffln. 



;& cholerine proetni- 
tion. 



Page 214-No. 108— Vbratrp^ , 
Phttoladu, 
jtepin, 

Page 215— No. 109— C<Wn, 
Hj^rastine, 
IMbnin. 

Page215— No. IIO-COBNIN, 

Xa^thoxjlin, 
Eu^nymin. 

• PJige210— No.111— ViBUBiN^ 
Sci^llarin, 
Pyyripediii, 
Cfei^ophyUin, 
S^thoxylin^ 

Page 217— No. 112— Vibubin, 

Xa^thoxylini 
Oypripedip, 

Lapulin. 

Page217— No. 113— YiBUiUN, 
Hydrastine, 
) Stayclmine, 

Xa^thoxylin, 
Artiepin. 

Page 220— No. lU— Hyosciamin; 

Oypripedin, 

Cfeiilaphyllin, 

Mftcrotin.' 

Pi«e2^><»*^a l,I&*n:QyoaaAMiy, 



tTO 



,^Ii| feyera of vari<3w 
types. 



- &| ihiermittent fevetk' 

- In aoagonia cooditicciis^, 



^In hjrrtoi:!^ 



►L)crampB. 



^In epikjMPf. 



Anod^e vbA hyp- 
Bolao. 



iafeyens. 



FCMtmdm^ 



kIHik 



Vfigd 221'-tNa 116— HYOSCUKiir» 

£aiithoxylii^ 

Cypripedin, 

Vil^urin, 

01. Sassafras. 
Rig&222— No. 117— LupuLiN, 

if acrotin, 

Hyosciamin, 

Scutellarin. 
Page 222— No. 11&— Lvpuun, 

Cypripedin, 

Xaathoxylin^ 

Hydraatin. 
Page 222— No. 119— Lupulik, 

Macrotin, 

Caulophyllin, 

Scutellarin. 
Page 222— No. 120— Lypunw, 

Cypripedin, 

Caulophyllin, 

Scutellarin, 

Viburiji, 

Xanthoxylin. 
Page 224:— Ha 121— Phunw, 

Xanthoxylin, 

Scutellarin, 

Hydrastine, 

Phytolacin. 

We b^ the readet to notice that the efficacy of the foregoing 
formulas, depend^ in a great measure, on the leading remedy 
used, and that the other agents are only added to either qualify 
Ae leading article, or to fill some particular indication, or indi- 
cations, which would not be met by the leading age&t alone. 
We trust no intelligent person will ittfaappiehend us. We would 
again remind the reader, that we gire onJf those formulas which 
suit us — and that what we have given aace Offered as examples of 
what we think to be proper combinations. 



earalgia,gout,&c. 



Hypnotic, &c. 



>'In delirium trem^iB. 



In dysmenorrhae &c. 



In flatulence, kc 



»*In dyspepsia, kc. 



DQSB8, A0. 



m 



LIST OF OOKCENTRATP) WSblOSSlS^ TOGETHER WITH VBttk 
DOSES AIO) PROPERTIES. 



Geranin, dose Five grains. 
Hydrastin, " Three " 
Hydrastiue, " Two " 

Apocynin, " TwoJ " 
Gelsemin, " One " 

Caulophyllin," One " 

Oapsicin, " One drop. 
Asclepin, " Two graina 
Gypripedia, " Two " 
Eupatorin, " Two " 
Ehnsin, " Two " 

Myricin, " Thrfie " 
Helonin, " . ThrJBe " 
Podophyllin, "One to three" 
Lobelin, ."Half to one" 
Sanguinarin, " Two " 
Leptandrin, " Two " 
Euonymin, " Two " 
Irisin, " One " 

Rumin, " Two " 

Almiin^ " One to four " 

01. Erigeron," Two to ten drops, 
Senecin, " Two to five grs. 
Phytdaoin, " One " 

Scutellarin, " Two " 
' Jalapin, " Two " 
Stillingin, " Two " 
Xanthoxylin," One " 

Veratrin, " One-sixteenih* 
Comin, " One to six " 

Viburin, " Two " 
Hyoficiamin, " One-eigbth " 
Lupnlin, " One " 

Prunio, " Two " 



Powerful astringent 
Laxative tonic. 
Astringent tonic. 
Alterative, tonic, diuretia ' 
Sedative narcotic. 
Partorafacient. 
Stimulant 
Diaphoretic, &a 
Stimulating narcotic. 
Diuretic. 
Astringent tonic. 
Stimulating tonic. 
Anthelmintic, diuretic & tonic 
Cathartic, &c. 
Emetic, &c. 
Emetic, &c. 

Laxative, alterative, &c. 
Laxative, tonic, &a 
Cathartic, &c., &c. 
Tonic, alterative, &c. 
Alterative. 

Diuretic, tonic sxtdt diyptia 
Diuretic, &c. 
Alterative, &c. 
Narcotic. 
Cathartic. 
Alterative, tfc. 
Stimulating tonia 
Sedative. 
Bitter tonic. 
Aromatic tonic, &a 
Sedative narcotic. 
Hypnotic, &a 
Tonic and sedative. 



PART III 



CLINIC REPORTS. 



( . ( 



^ i\ 



CASES IN PRACTICE. 



. The object in treating of CUnio practicei in this work, is 
simply to show the results which have fallowed the use of the 
concentrated remedies. Some of the cases reported, are &om 
private practice, but are eq^ually as interesting as cases treated 
attheClinic. Wedonotclaimthatthecasesherereportedareany 
more remarkable, than cases treated by others, either in their char* 
aoter, or mode of treatment, or the results obtained — ^for the same 
great principles govern us in prescribing, as govern other properly 
educated physicians — ^but we claim to have effected, what has been 
done,by new agents — ^agents which are positive in their character, 
^and that the physician, by noticing careMly the character of 
the cases and plan of treatment, will be enabled to take the same 
agents and obtain similar results. Our space does not admit 
of our noticing all the cases in which we, or others of veracity 
and scientific acquirements have used them ; we therefore select 
only such cases as we deem best calculated to give the regular 
practicing physician a correct idea of the worth of these medi- 
cines. We would not have it imderstood, that we have cured 
every case, in which we have used these medicines — &x from it; 
we had much to learn, which could be gained only by experi- 
mental practice ; and, of course, experimental practice must 
always be attended with many failures. As we have, however, 
learned the exact properties of the agents we have been using, 



SflS OlilKIO REPOBIB. 

the results of our practioe h&ve been highly flattering. We 
shall give the most reoent cases, for, as we have succeeded in 
getting out new principles we have endeavored to use them, and 
hence, the most recent oases will best illustrate the subject in 
hand. 

Case 1. — Chbokio Diabiih<ba, J. Sw— Thirty^five years of 
age. Upon QtrisnONiKa him, we lc»med that hi6 bowels had 
not been constipated S>r more than a year; that^ though he 
frequently had no more than two operations a day, and sonde- 
times not more than one, yet, they were always very loose, often 
attended with more or less pain, but sometimes painless ; thatfiresh 
meats, large draughts of water, exercise, changes of weather 
and slight irregularities, caused an increase of the disease ; that 
the discharges were small — generally frequent, dark colored, 
veiy offenidve, and did not much relieve him of the tezfdeiiof t6 
stool ; that his urine was scanty, high-colored, and disagreeiBlv 
odorous ; that he seldom perspired, and often had a tingHAg smi'' 
sation on the sur&ce ; that he was frequently sick at the itoisAel^ 
did not rest well, and that when he indulged his appetite, Whick 
was rather good, he had sour stomach ; said his feet were olton 
cold, that he had headache, some little pain in the right si^, 
and frequently had a chilly feeling along the spine. Upon KX- 
AMTKATION, we found his skin dry and hot to the touch, tender- 
ness when pressure wts made over the ieglon of the liver, the 
stomach, or even the abdomen. His tongue was somewhaAt 
coated with a whitish fur, was pale, breath foetid, eyes dull and 
sunken, skin sallow, lips pale, limbs mu<^h emaciated ; he was 
exceedingly nervous and irritable, jumjHiig when we made a 
snapping noise behind hitn ; his pulse was feeble, and rather 
quick — said he was very weak, that he had been in the habitof 
using Laudanum to arrest the disease, but, that while it answered 
at first, it would not now, as it would put him to deep, hiA 
not arrest the diarrhoea. He was a man of quidk, active tem- 
perament; and had not been previously much unwelL ' 

To us, his case was a clear one, and wo entertained n/t 
doubt of beuig able to arrest it at once, by correcting his 
diet, and giving him the GeraoSn. We oc^y from our bookti' 



April 27-— J* -a^-CbroDio 4iairrfHieft.-:-^()rd«red ; 
E. . Gcrwiin, Xym j;r. 
^eutdllttd^, VI gr. 

Make kktp%x eqaal powd^ai^ Hn 
be tak«Q\BMoavi^ aK)Qs^ mii xiigl^t^ fat two 4%}ia. 

April 80th.— J. S.^^Hia bowels weEre checked on the 28th; 
weie ahnost as bad, yesterd^fr aod to^^tiif , as ever. We altei 
his treatment thus : 

R Leptandrin,, U{pr. 
PodophyJlift Igr. 
X^anthoLKjliiii Igx^ 
CMilophyllin^ Igi^ 

Make ixito one powder,, to l^ 
adfioiiustei:^ immediately. WiU «ee him to-xopirow morning. 
May 1.— J. S.-r-Sciy8 has medicine liked to h^ve killed him^ 
he is quite ^ble this mornii:^. We shall now tiy tp correct 
the toxpor of his liyer^ ealm the initabiHty of the stomach, 
tone, up the antestioes, increase the zonal fiinctions,, promote 
diaphoresis wad .generally braoe him vp. To effect, this, we. 
ovdar: 

... By Leptandrin, XYgr. 

Hydrastiney l^ 
Geranin, I 9 

, -: C^ripedin, XV,gr. 

Aselepin, XV gr. 
Phytolacin, VIgr. 
Xantho^liQ, VIgr. 

Divide into eighteen ponders; 
one to be taken sioming, noon, and night, Sok^wl days. 
vMay 8.— J. S^. is completely jejiev^ ea;cept some tympa- 
xAjajd qrmptoms. His lips have acquired their natural hue, his 
tOQgne is dean^ his skin xaoist, his ipine lesft colored a^d odor- 
ous, and more abundmit, he feels stronger^ is^less tender in the 
region of the liver, over the stomach or abdomen ; his eyes 
look bright, and he thinks himself cured, provided he can gel 
(dear of the ^];^x^amtiQ paios. Wl^ fi]?« 



•^ OLTfarpeoSa^ Ilgtfe. "■' "^J^'" 
Ol. Erigeron, II gtt. 
01 Peppatnent, Tgtt. 
to be laken immediateljr, and repeated as often as required, 
dropped en a pece of white sngar. To render the cure perma- 
nent| and give tone to the general sjstem, we shall order :' 
Hydrastine, 1 3 '*'•"' 

Xinthoxylin, Ij" • ' " 

Cypripedin, 1 3 ' ^ ' ■• 

Phytolacin, 1 3 

M. F. Pil. Div. into LX. pills, one 
to be tak^ morning and night, until all are consumed. 

June 10. — J. S, called to-day. He has had no return of his 
diarrfacda, and says he was never better than now. He will 
now weigh, we think, at least 150 pounds, whereas, on his dwn 
statement^ he weighed, in April, only 182 pounds. We'^iffe 
pleased with the results of this case in practice. We have Miany 
times since followed a fflmilar plan of treatment, often using the 
formula given on page ^ of this work. We shall not attempt, 
fbrdier tlian we have, to indicate the catises, &c., of chroMc 
diarrhoea, for it may arise firom many different causes, and iiitfet 
necessarily be combated in many different ways. In ordinary 
acute diarrhoea, we would often find the same plan of treatment 
excellent, but we meet with other cases requiring only the use 
of astringents. These are the simplest caries of diarrhoea. There 
are other forms, requiring tonics, stimulants and astringents 
combined. As a general thing, it will be well to clear out the 
stomach* and intestines, by a brisk cathartic, which alone, by 
removing acrid mftttef, wiU often cure the disease. 

Case 2-— BBOKCHrns.— Mrs. P. M.— , forty-tTiree' years (# 
age; Upon qubsWONIKG her, we learned that she had '^en 
nearly two years under treatment for consumption. Sai^t every 
body told her she had no chance to live, &c. Upon examina- 
tion we ft(und her coughing frequently, and throwing off 
a large amouflt of a thick, sticky, mucous-like matter, which 
was occasionally streaked with blood. The tongue was some- 
what fimred ^, ^^t»»* ifw «i sense of MfoiiSalaon at heavineiidver 



'tliecbcsist^ di^t^i?er; Bomekeat andsoreticfis in the upper 
part of the chest. On percussion, We <iOvld detect no disease in 
the lower lobes of the longs, but the upper ones seemed to 
sound a little dull It being, however, difficult to sound the 
female chest, we applied the stethoscope. Wh detected the 
tale -which is peculiar to brondiitis, and we were not long in 
coming to ihe conclusion that the patient was laboring under a 
severe chronic bronchitis, which might soon involve even tibe 
lungs. Had there been any mdioations of a scrophulous diar 
thesis, or phthisical cachexy, we should have been less con&dattt 
of a cure* The cause of this disease, in the person of Mrs. M. 
could not be certainly ascertained, but we had reason^to think it 
had come &om a neglected attack of acdte bronchitis ; as to the 
plan of treatment we were not quite sore, as we had not used 
the concetntrated medicines in the treatment of that disease be- 
fbra We however give from our book, the plan and results : 
May 12. — ^Mrs. P, M.— Chronic bronchitis — ordered : 
R. Lobelin, • 1 gr, 

to be taken in ihe evening* Or- 
dered to go to bed as soon as vomiting had ceased. Then taike 
<me gI the powders, composed as follows, every three hoadiB 
during the two next days: 

B. Prunin, Vlllgr. 
Sanguinarin, IV gr. 
.(i^ypripedin, IVgr. 
Xanthoxylin, Ilgr. 
Phytolacin, Illgr. 

Divide into eight powders. 
May 10. — ^Mrs. F. M. says she is better. It i^ evident Ae is 
not: there is too much heat-^her disease is aggravatedr— the 
prescription would suit a case, no doubt, where there was np 
irritation. Ordered: 

B» Hydrocyanic acid, Illgtts. 
^ Distilled water, 1113. 

Of this, take twenty drops evearf 
three hours, until consumed. 
Ma(jr2€Lr-Mm F. M. aaya she is ^^ppxessed for breath, mi 









Weifcallordsr.: 

'< Oeiaemxmi, Zgtts. .. 

Of t hi a Tni . Tt uijB iajge fiy^.daoyg, 
in a littte awoiitiiiiri viMviium times daalf, iiuitaibe laedioixie 
it ofMMRimocL 

MijaC.— Mz&KJyLismiifiliimpini^^ We mar now iw- 
IBB on Jloiiioi.; ve onkr: 

& Hydrartin, X gt 

IVozon, Xgsr* 

Habom, YI^. 

Atricpin, VIgr. 

Make into eighteen pSk. Oto 
tfuee tiniflt diily. Wie did not eee her again uittU, 

June 2.— Mia F. M. is nearly welL We continue the pills 
«f Ka^ 2d, leaying out tiie Beloniii, and replacing it with tlie 
MMeamoxmtof Stillingin. ^he was disebai:ged ouried <m Ae 
aOlk June. Oar presciiptiaDS weore at first exp^nmental in^ 
oase^ although we have since learned that the powdeiv o£ iMbgr 
1S| are valuable when th^re is not too much irritation. 

Cass 8. — ^PABonna, 6j: Mumps. — ^W. P., aged seventeen. — 
Sailor. — Upon QUBSTioinKa, Wm. aaya^he does not know that 
he was exposed where he cocQd takie it from some one else. 
Says he works regularij, whether in or out of port, on a small 
•ohoottsr^ whidi his fEsthiecr runs, on Long Island Sound and 
afftmnd New York. Says the first symptoms of the 4iipease 
which arrested his attention, were swelling and pain o^ the 
fux^ glands — that he thought he had taken cold, and lay up 
one day ; he got worse ; fever came on ; the swelling subsided 
very much on the third day, but his bowels, aod feet^ as well as his 
tostiolea, were getting ve^ aose ; ihe had not had an operation 
Awn tiie bopek in two days. Upon examination, we found 
the disease to be translated, andx)f a severe t^pe. ^{Jestji^ 
■rnoh awdleoii iateataes very ts^ider, feet jsreUed, jmla^ 90 



.# 



bests ifi a iimtcite, skifi dry, and all l3ie evidences of advanting 
inflammation. Deeming the case one teqnijdng prompt tredtr 
ment, we acted according to the indications. We again copy 
from the record book : 

March 20. — ^Wm. P. — ^Traxislated mumps, and inflammation. 
We' ordered for this morning : 

' R PodophylBn, Igr. ' :" 
Jalapin, Igr. 

Canlophyllin, Igr* 

Take this tmmediatdy in a litttl 
syrup. 

March 20 (evening.)— -W. P. has been operated on briskly* 
We now order : 

B. Gelsemin, Igp. 

Phytolacin, Igr. 

Asdepifi, I gr. 

Hyoseiamin, igr. ' 

To be tak^i immediately. We 
^sX by and noticed the eflect It was torture to us. He yrm 
completely prostrated — ^his pulse sunk to 66 beats in a minute^ 
he was motionless J perspiration broke out^ and we patienliy 
waited the reaction. We waited until his pulse began again toi 
rise. We then left orders for him to have one drop of Tinct 
Veratrum Viride every hour until we called in the morning. 

March 21.— W. P. — ^Inflammatio» ^tirdy subdued. Ordered 
a suspension of the Tinct Veratrum Viride. Pulse 66 beats im 
a minute ; says he is much bett^, and easy. We had a small 
blistering plaster placed on the diseased parotid gland, and 
ordered : 

Bb Hydrastin, I gr. 

Ascl^in, I gr. 

PruBon, X gr. 

SeneciiB, Vgr. 

StiUingin, VUIgr. 

Made into twenty piOs, one to 
be tajcen every four hours; patient to remain in doors until th» 
pills were consumed; 
17 



:a66 flUMiaBKOttpB. 

*' Marcb 80.-^W. P. again at work. Says he feels stzong as 
itmrer. His ease lias learned us the yalue of the Grdsemin in 
local: inflasnmfttion. 

Case 4. — Chronic Gasteitis, or protracted iiritafcion of .the 
stomach. — ^We mvist distingaish between chronic irritation and 
chronic inflammatioa of the stCHnach — between gastritis and 
dyspepsia. R A.; aged forty-three-M»rpenter, Upon ques- 
tioning, he says he feels a peculiar, empty, gnawing sensation 
in the region of the stomach, which he cannot refer to hunger ; 
"iJhAt it is immediately relieved by a glass of brandy, or other 
alcoholic liquor ; that his bowels are sometimes regular, but 
always sensitive, and apt to be out of order from Hie slightest 
irregularities ; that he has at all times a rumbliag noise in the 
• abdomen, which is caused by the abundant generation of gas ; 
that his sight is being aflfocted ; that a hearty meal causes much 
uneasiness, which gradually wears off as Ids food is digested ; 
he has sometimes lacinating pain in the epigastric and hypo- 
chondriac region ; he is exceedingly irritable, and at times 
much dejected. Upon exa.mination, we found the skin very 
dry and horny; tongue slightly furred ; tenderness upon pres- 
sure over the stomach ; the papillee of the tongue are pale and 
flabby ; the pulse is rather small and quick ; the edges of the 
tongue were red; the urine high colored; the countenance 
rather hypochondriac, and every indication that the stomach 
was laboring under protracted irritation, and which had been, 
perhaps, carried to the stage of partial ulceration. We Aoug^t 
Ihe case more desperate than the patient did himself We 
iStdered: 

E. Tinct Qelseminum, XX gtts. 

Tinck LobeHa, ' XX gtts. 

Tinct.Serpentaria,XXX gtts. 

Jive drops to be taken every two 
hours, until the medicine was consumed. To have the surfistce 
- sponged with an alkaline solution ; the positive withdrawal of 
alcoholic drinks, tobacco, and allspices ; diet to consist of small 
quantities of fresh meat, boiled liee, a little molasses, beef broth, 
&c ; nothing to bci talfiem when worm^ and no tea or ctrflee. 



Sept l&.-^B. A. feompIfidBB much of ibie sensation of ^ntipti- 
ness in the stomach, but says his bowels are not a> distendid 
with gas. He is less tender on pressnie on the stonftoh. 
Ordered: 

R. Tinct. Gelserimram, XXX gtts. 
Tinct. Sangoinaria, XX gtts. 
Tinct. Serpentaria, 13 

Tinct Spikenard, ' I 3 * ' 

Ten drops to be taken every 
three hours, in sweetened water, and to observe the dietetierulee' 
given on the 15th. 

Sept 28. — "R. A. is much improved— is not so tender on pfes- • 
«ure on the epigastric region ; tongue less red ; appetite orayeB- 
more food ; less uneasiness in the region of the stomach ; pulse 
slower and fuller ; skin rather moiistened. Ordered a contum- 
ance of the prescription of the 19th Sept, and to take one of 
the following pills every mOming and evening : 
R. Gelsemin, X gr. 
Hydrastin, XX gr. 
Xan&oxylin, X gr, 
AsdepiUj XV gr. 
Gum Arabic, 4 Qg^ 
Simple Syrup, ) 

Make into thirty pills. 
Oct 15. — ^R. A. looks like a new man — his skin is moist and 
pleasant to the touch ; tongue natural ; very little tenderness 
in the region of the stomach; no nausea; pulse fuH, and down 
to 70 beats in a minute ; says he is stronger; wants toeat W^ 
ordered a discontinuation of the dipps of Sept. 19, and a con- 
tinuance of the pills of the 28ih Sept, and a due observance ' 
of our rules for dieting. 

Nov, 1. — ^R. A. discharged — cured. Chronic gastritis is 
usually a troublesome comiplaint^ and especially when as much 
advanced as was the case of R. A. We feel that the cure has 
been expeditious and highly satia&ctory. 

Case 5. — Soabla'Pina SKQtfAUB. — G. S. aged ten years^ 
We did not see this cma& until he had been treated. Of the 



I of treatenent pinsiedi duriQg the itoge of nmple acariet 
r, we cannot speak. This matters lit^e, however, lor evea 
. the most flkiUfal care, we shall sometiines be uiu^le to 
pieyent the translation of scarlet fever into some other iiasm, of 
diaease. Scarlet fever, when the patient can be placed under 
£irorable external conditions^ require^, but little of the phjsi- 
opa's care. But when it is of the more malignant sort^ his 
iMst earnest exertions are conatantlj demanded. On the 3d of 
Ifa^, we were called to see G. &, and copy from our book the 
qHbb tak»BL at the time : 

Qt. S. has Anasarca ; his parents state that he has been cool* , 
flMd with scarlet fever; that soon after he was able to be up, 
hnk was camght out in a rain, and probably took cold. His 
Imathing suddenly became hurried, his &ce flushed, and he. 
lii^t to bed with considerable fever. The next morning he got . 
1% had bMt little appetite^ his tongue was furred witbi a yellow, 
aoum, his brei^th was foetid, his eyes yellowi3h, and in the . 
course of the day, his skin became very hot " The pulse," 
said his fether, " did not indicate fever." But in the evening 
his skin began to turn yellowish, and he thought his child was . 
to have jaimdice. The next day bis joints commenced swell- 
ing; the yellowishness of the skin .subsided, but the swelling 
of the joints continued to increase. On the 26th of April, his 
body and limbs were much awelled. The urine was sensibly 
#ninifihed, the skin dry, and the child expressed a sense of 
t^ijktness in the abdomen and chest. Upon examination, we 
flHind the patient laboring under all the phenomena of positive 
j^MBarca. His lips were pale, the skin had a waxy appear- 
a^i^ the whole system wa^ anasmic ; the bowels were consti- 
pigt0(^ tl^ appetite rather deficjient ; there was some tiB^deniesd 
anound the throat ; when pressure was made on the skin,. over 
%||C^t, it left a sunken pit, which was persistent fox some min- 
xilm There seemed to be a degree of irritation of the cutapje-. ^ 
QMfb suifeoe^ though not extensive enough to require special 
attention. As there was little or no fever present, we ordered : 
K Podophyllin, , . I 3- 
. Sti»H glin a r i» .1 I. 



, V Aiafapin, I 3. 

GumAndaic^ laattS. 

Simile Syrap, ) 
To make aixtj pills, two to be taken ererf altamate stom 
ing, and one e^ery alierniiEte ni^bt The first proeojred iodtci 
oat^arsis ; the one given o& tiie night of the 4Aj produoed oiilf 
<me operation^' On the fidlowing morning he had two, whiA 
again, produced -actiTe oat^haTniE^ and the patient hadabonift' 
dozen stools. He had no operation fiom thebowds, firoart 
P. yi, on the 6th, till 11 P. M. on the 0th, in the evening #r 
which day he had taken one pilL On the morning of the 7U^ 
he had taken two more pilla, which not only prodaoed fi«i> 
eatharsisthrongh the day, but produoed copioosdiaphtu'eais aiMl 
diuresis. On the morning of the 8th, the swelling began lis 
subside. On the evening of tiie 8th, he had one more pill, birt 
it did not produce an operation, though the diaphoresifl stdl 
continued. On the morning of the 9th, he had two more pilll, 
which again produced, as we desired, &ee catharsis. Tbb 
diaphoresis was astonishing. We ordered the night pUl to be 
discontinued. On the morning of the 11th, the swelling of the 
joints and dropsical effiision, were not to be noticed. On I3i6 
following morning, the 12th, we gave two more pills, whiA* 
<^erated too harshly, and we were ccMnpelled to check tiieir ao^ 
tion^ which we did by the jEbllowing : 

B. Port Wine, I 3. 

Oam{^ Tinct Ojaum, XVgtts. 

Essence Peppermint, Y gtts. 

Essence Omnamon, Y gtts. 

Warm wat^, si^ar and nutm^ 
to dilute and flavor ; this was to be administer^ and repeated^ 
if necessaay. It, however, was not necessary. May 181^ saw* 
G. S. — he is much improved. He is, however, very weak, and 
Inquires tonios ; we therefore ordered : 

B. Prunin, X gr« 

Bumin, X gr. 

Xanthoxylfaiy Y. gr. 

Buttnymi^ ''^'- YXTj^. 

Oomin, XY. gr. 
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Makse into sixteen powders. 
One to be taken eyety three boms. 

May 19th — G. S, came to see ng to-daj ; he looks well, and 
we prononnced him completely cured. \ 
I Casb 6w— OoNSUlcpnoN.— Miss S. R Aged 28 — ^Milliner 
and manina maker. We select this case as one of a type. Wo 
shall give two other' cases of the same disease, to illostrato 
other forms. More error has prevailed, both in and out of the 
profession, in reference to this*disease, than almost any other. 
To argae that this disease is not indirectly liereditary, shows a 
ijtionstroiis desuto to indulge party feelings, irrespective of lite 
positive phenomena which are daily occurring in the commtmity, 
•ad of which the physician cannot be ignorant We honor 
those of our professional bre&ren who have had the hardihood 
to critically examine the opinions, which have been advinoed 
by high authority, in reference to disease. Many seem to have 
thought that because a man's parents were affiicted, and perhaps, 
died with tuberculosis, he mUst of necessity be bom with tu- 
bercles, already formed in the substance of the luUgs, which 
would at some time or other be sure to carry him off. Now, we 
believe no such thing. But children born of weak or diseased 
parents must of necessity be less perfect in tissue, mtiscle, nerve, 
blood, and every portion of the constitution, than those bom'of 
sound, healthy parents. Children are always pre-disposed to 
the diseases of one or both parents. A child bom of consump- 
tive parents, may, by care, proper regimen, in a fiivorable climate, 
and a proper occupation, though much pre-disposed to tubercu- 
losis, escape the development of the disease, and reach a ripe 
old age, leaving a healthy and robust oflfepring, who will, if they 
l^ad a hfe fis^vorable to tie non-development of consumption, at- 
tain a yet greater age, and leave a hardier oflfepring, which will 
in a few generations wear out the tendency to phthisical affec- 
tions, and thus destroy the hereditaay pre-disposition which had 
been so strong in grand or great grand parents. [The writer 
will illustrate this presently.] So, on the other hand, if a child 
born of sound, healthy, robust parents, who have no hereditary 
pre-disposition to disease, shall be much exposed, pooiiy fed, so 
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as to induce and keep up an anaemic condition for some time ; 
and if, also, the occupation and climate are fevorable to the 
development of consumption, that child will have, in seven out 
of nine cases, an open development of tuberculous disease, and 
though he may possibly reach middle age, on even sixty years, 
be will be sore to die of consumption at last, and leave an o£f- 
q)ring as surely diseased and pre-disposed to consumption, as 
that causes produce effects. And all the medicines in the dru^ 
shops, and if wielded by the masters of the art, cannot prevent 
its development and tl;eir death, if the children are exposed to 
those circumstances of climate, occupation, diet, &c., which are 
fiivorable to the phthisical cachexy. This, we hope, will enable 
the reader to understand our views upon the transmission, from 
sire to son, of consumption, or any other form of constitutional 
disease. 

[The ancestors of the writer, on the paternal side, were among 
the earliest and hardiest British colonists who settled in Vir- 
ginia. So, too, were his maternal ancestry. His maternal an- 
cestors were jnerchants and traders, who eventually amassed 
vast wealth, and in the enjoyment of which, they not only dis- 
regarded every law of health, but their children, reared to 
habits of idleness, soon squandered their estates — and were 
forced into occupations highly unfavorable to health— counting- 
house exercise. The family became consumptive, and though 
it soon acquired wealth, it was deficient in constitutional stamina, 
and rapidly faded away, imtil now, the writer's mother is the 
only remaining member of tjie entire family. But on the pa- 
ternal side matters were different. They came to America 
already wealthy— devoted themselves to field-sports and agri- 
culture, and though they have attained no other position than 
hardy agriculturists, there has never been, so far as is known to 
the writer, a single case of consumption or scrophula in the 
direct line of descent, except ^e writer's father. But to ap- 
proach yet nearer to the subject. The writer's mother and jGa,ther 
when married, were both young, and to appearances, equally 
healthy. It was known that her family was consumptive, while 
his was not They were in comfortable circumstances at the time^ 
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but m afew jeaxs, by eadden reverses, ihej lost mostof thw pT9- 
perty — ^the writer's fether became dissipated, and before he was 
fixrtj-fiye died of conBomptioB. He left five duldren who had rer 
oeived the parental impress of early death. The moth^ saw her 
brothers and sisters, and their offitpring, drop into the oonsump- 
tive's gr^ve, pne by one, until there were none left 1 Then her 
own were taken, one after another, until none were left save the 
writer and herself. Property oaxne into her hands, and she quit 
the James river bottoms, and assumed a mode of life much more 
oongenial to health, ahd in a more favorable clin[iate. The writer, 
while yet young, sought to gratify his thirst for travel^ and be- 
fl>te he was fifteen, he had visited some of the most distant na- 
tions. His consumptive cough vanished, and he grew up hardy. 
For six years he was then confined to the life of a University 
student, which again developed the phenomena of incipient 
ocmsumption. He had selected medicine as his profession, more 
with a view to guard his health than otherwise, and he soon 
found the indications of his skill upon his own person. He 
believed, as he now does, that medicine, as such, cannot cure 
doveloped tuberculosis, and that the nostrums of the day only 
aggravate the disease. It was evident to him that the damp 
and impure air of London, as well as his irregular habits had 
much to do in devdopmg the phthisical cachexy, for he had all 
the indications of a speedy development of the disease. He tried 
a year's travel on the continent^ and through the countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean to the S. and E. While the disease 
8eem^ to be thus held in check, there were no indications that 
the cachexy was broken up. He then concluded that the change 
ci dimate would not alone cure consumption. He resolv^ to 
give up his books, studies, high living, and try other means. 
Accordingly, he returned to the U. S. — ^went to West Florida, 
and as a hunter, naturalist, herdsman, and surveyor, he spent 
five years in its wilderness, in the enjoyment of perfect health, 
«id at the end of the time, fi^e jfrom any symptoms of pulmonary 
or other constitutional disease. Since that time he has been in 
the constant exercise of his profession for pix years, tvo years as 
a lecturer in a medical school, and for four yeais, closely apply 



all this time, he has not had a single symptom of phthisis pnl- 
OHXaaia, and feels no dread of being the victim of hereditary 
disease. Bjs children are strong and robust, and if he can 
spend five more years in Ihe forest of West Florida, he hopes 
to attain the age allotted to maa. Hifl mother, whose opportu- 
iiitieB for heAltih havB been very favorable, is now a stout old 
lady, whom the writer, at least, Itopetf to see reach a good old 
age.] 

There is no question, in out minds, but that to did of con* 
sumption ought to be r^^arded as a sort of slow suicide. The 
most positive evidences of the total eradication of the disease 
by a change of climate, occupation, exercise, diet, &c., are abun- 
dant, and have been pointed out to consumptives, over and 
again, by men of intelligence and veracity. So^ too, have we 
all seen, and can easily see, hundreds of the finest developed 
children, and young and middle-aged, and even old persons, 
swept off with tuberculous disease. We see our factories, man- 
ufiU5turing establishments, under-ground habitations, vitiated 
tastes, ill-ventUated houses, unphilosophical mode of dressing, 
irztgokr habits, &c, sweeping off our brothers, sisters, fathers, 
mothers, and children, and yet behold the apathy I See how 
we mourn our loss, and call it a provision of a wise Providence 1 
Who — ^what sensible man, what conscientious person, dare 
charge such a crimo on tiie good God, as tiiat of cutting off his 
&ir creatures in tiie bloom of youth! Let every one who 
loses a relation with consumption, retire, and as an accountable 
being, stun up the violations of the laws of Hygiene, and the 
droumstances which all human experience has proven to be 
advei^ to health, and we should get as the result of the invea* 
tiga;tion, a list of causes, something like ihe following : 
Houses badly ventUated, 
IVmperature of our chambers too high. 
Parlors sometimes too cold, and sometimes too warm^ 
IKet too stimulating and too warm. 
Too much mental, and too little physical exercise, 
Negleot of prcfper deanliness, 
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Wrapping Up warm in ihe home, and exposing the bjuyi 
in the streets, 

Dancing in Swiss mnslin, with slioart sleeves, light sUppeng^ 
and, tmcoyered^ riding home in the cold air. 

Compressing the Inngs with lacing and stays, 

Thick shoes oi^ daj, and thin ones the next, 

Sleeping half the day, and caronsLog two-thirds of thi^ 
night oyer £ries, stews, and wines, 

Living nnder-ground, in damp cellars, . 

Eating unwholesome food. 

Exposure to the viscissitudes of weathei^ 

Oen«*al irregular habits. 

Want of proper exercise, 

Getting married before nature intended^ 

Want of proper amusements — ^gymnastio exercises, iso^ 

Clothing children too warmly, 

Being too kind to them, 

An unequal distribution of the world's labor, 

Neglect of colds, . - 

Taking useless drugs, &c., &c. &c. 
Now let every candid reader examine the list, and then ask 
himself if it is not correctly made out. We think he will agree 
with us in saying consumption is not the result of the Divine 
wish — not in obedience to the goodness and justness every- 
where marking the laws of the supervision of God's creatures. 
When one loses a fine girl of fifteen, or sixteen, or twenty, let 
him not say, nor allow the preacher to say,^ it was the provi* 
d^nce of God to be thus afflicted; but let him-^-bnt let aU sajj?, 
and write, in obedience to Ihe dispensation of oys^ei^pariiesy mid- 
night baU$, thin shoes, hare neck and shoulders^ compressed hmgs^ 
Ac., <tc. If we would not slander the best of Beiugs, onr Cre- 
ator and Benefactor, we must stop laying to him sujoh inten- 
tions as are expressed in our obituary notices, fashionable ser- 
mons, kc We claim to be ChristiajMH-dmitators of Christ — 
but can we find that Christ made even one man sick ? Verily, 
no— but he healed all. Were we writing a general treatise on 
this or any other disease, we dumld feel justified in devoting 
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sMie (^ace ta fhe disabtm^Datent of the pubUc opinion in tcfer- 
ence to pathological prophylactics— by which we mean the 
meaAs to be obseryed and tised in seeming onr legitimate J^ejedth. 
That physician who does most to teach tiie public to study the 
laws of health, deserves meet from humanity. Let us live as 
long as we may ; dealSi, the natural result of organization, will 
be upon us as soon as we are prepared for it tn this world, 
we may all be infinitely happy, and enjoy the bounteous gifts 
of the good God, if we but place our bodies in proper condi- 
tions, surround it with pleasant associations, and exclude those 
external impressions usually made npon us by a vitiated public 
taste. life is not to be recklessly thrown away ; even though 
we do not fear the punishment of the sinner, still do we owe 
duties and labor, under heavy responsibilities, to our &Ilow- 
men. Do we believe in our professions, when we arrange the 
balances thus : 



86 years of fidbion, vice^ 1 
and folly — early death, 
and an etermty of pam, J 
flrardw, and remorse ! j 



70 years labor, sobriety, 
plainness, patience^ and 
virtue — ^ripe old age, and 
an eternity of untold joys I 



"Do we, we repeat, believe the book of lie New Testament, 
tpiien we choose the left hand condition, and sell an eternity of 

|oy and peace, for a brief 26, or, at most, 40 years of uimatu- 
HSl^ &shionable folly, which, though it may please for the mo- 
mesit, will recoil and sting; with endless remorse ? How horri- 
ble is the thought 1 Physicians— you who have laid open every 
telcture of this clayey tenement — ^for to you we may speak — 
^ve you not stood and gazed on the throngs of Gabion's devo- 
tees hurrying by you, rushing into the jaws of eternal death 1 
Have you not speculated, in your own interior sel^ how long 
this or that gay creature could escape the mistiness of the dark 
and lonely grave, where satins and cottons blend in a common 
brotherhood I Have you npt wept in your heart over the &te 
of those blooming, blushing buddings of womanhood, who, to 
.gratify a foolish &ncy, were chattering in the ear of some fop, 
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and both ImitThig on to that death's El Dorado, the oonstiiai^ 
tive's chamber! For 1825 years, Christianity and fashion ha'iKft 
waged a war of conqnestr— one headed by the crticified Jesds^ 
the other by the fiillen angel — o\rer the affeflctions of the human 
race. Let ns ask yon which is likely to sncceed ? Would tA 
God that men and -w^omen would count the cost of disobediienoift 
and death I Can we not devise some means of giving the pobt 
oellar-dwellers free and fresh air, wholesome food, good dofli- 
ing, and education ? Can we not rob the gra vfe of yoimg suV 
jects ? Had we hot better teach people how to avoid disease^ 
rather than to cure them ? 

Let Physicians sternly discountenance any form of dress, net 
compatible with health ; let them tell every patient the cause 
of the affliction under which he or she may be laboring, and 
the certain result, and much will be done in reforming sooeiy. 
Physicians ought to be Christians — ^they alone are conversaoi 
with the evidences of design and adaption, written by the Cre- 
ator on every fibre of the living body. It has been said thitt 
medical science, and especially the study of man's physicsal 
structure, tended to cultivate infidelity in the ranks of our prb^- 
fession. If we could be made to believe thus, we would cut 
off our right hand, sooner than pen another line which had for 
its object the elevation and dignity of the profession. Better 
for the body to die, than for the soul to perish I Had we fe 
christianize an infidel, we should, first of all, take him to tlie 
dissecting room, and show him the construction of this wonder- 
ftd &brio. Christianity and intelligence, are twin sisters, springs 
ing alike from God, and mutually assisting and cherishing eadi 
other. 

But we have been led off, kind reader, fit)m the subject in 
hand, and must return to it — but we do assure you, that if you 
have seen what we have, and it may be, that your memory can 
even now call up much that is horrible to contemplate, yoti 
must feel the truth of all we have said. But the non-medicsS 
reader will ask us to develop a plan of curing those evils of 
society, which ihua fester disease. We can do it in two wordfr-^ 
Obry Chbmt! 



Jlip^S. R, a yonng lady wk^ in ojw^r to lire aftd dr^sa «8 
&p3mQa dldiated, ina» compelled to work mx, of seyeii dsQ^ei m^ 
aoj^ix hours of eftch day, in a small sewing room, in compamy 
wiik about sixteen other?, lort her health— waa treated for con- 
anmption by several physicians of eooaineaci^. A consultation 
frai Jpield, and she waa told she must die, as her lungs wero ex- 
t«ijai¥ely diseased- She sent f(»r us, and we copy the resulta 
ftowL o«r l;>o<;>k of fecq^: 

Jan^uary 10— Miss S. E^ (^ed twenty-three.-r-MiUiner, &c.— 
BjmQB,Ti — Saya she istbe daughter of New Hampshire parents. 
Tl*ey are both healthy people, living on her fether's small fiurm. 
She came to B. to get employm^tyand seek an establishment 
m Jife. She ha^ been ttxee years with her .present employer ; 
-wMf^ possessed of a gqpd akaxe of health wlxen she came there; 
has been sqwing for two dollv^s and fifty cents per week and 
hof boaird, for two years^ having worked fiar her board, and 
Qk4}ies the first year. Says sbe s^ps in a room 12 by 14 feet, 
"vithout £fQf and that five other girla sleep in the same room, 
which has but one window. She ia now in that room. The air 
in it is foetid and highly imwholesoma She has been coughing 
abput seven months^-rsays, her £sure is notsnoh as she can relish; 
th«iji she sows j&om early light until 9 o'clock P. M., and fre- 
quently until 12 M., when there is much work on hand ; that 
thfiie are seven pth^r girls in the house^ all with coughs, fi>ur 
of .them sleeping in the same room with her. Upon sxakina- 
TION, we found the left luii^ much diseased, and though the 
lower lobe of the right seemed healthy, it was evident that the 
upper lobe of the right lung was much irritated. The bronchial 
tubes were also much irritated. The liver was rather tender, 
skin dry, urine rafch^ highly colored, nauch expectoration of a 
very offensive character, slight ha&moptyads— once or twice this 
has been rather copious, some diarrhoea, pulse slow, but smaU, 
cheeks rather red, eyes sunken, veins apparently too near the 
surfiace. "Miss E.," we said, "you have confinned consump- 
tion ; we cannot cure you with medicine, we might palliate the 
disease, but we cannot cure yon." The poor creature burst into 
tears, and wept as though her heart wonld break. We endea- 
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Yored to quiet her, and finally soooeeded. We felt the blood 
mount to our own fiswe when we told this poor girl she must die ! 
"Dr./' said sh^ "I am a poor girl — ^I am a stranger here— I have 
not a fiiend to bury me — ^I have squandered my little earnings 
to buy clothes, hoping to finally effect a marriage, and thus get 
a protector and Mend. If I was but at home with my old 
parents, I could give up life 1 but, O I to die here among 
strangers, where I i^all have not one Mend' to stand by me and 
close my eyes in death, is too horrible to bear. O I my dear sir, 
can you do nothing for me?" Alas, what could we promise? 
We had no chance of caring for her at home, but we told her 
we would see what could be done fi)r her. 

We called upon a benevolent lady and stated her case ; she 
agreed to give her a room if we would hire a nurse for her. 
The next day we got her moved into the mansion of Mrs. J. 
in a large, comfortable room, where every thing could be done 
that was possible. The excitement of moving her, and her 
emotions of gratitude, made her very weals:, and brought on 
hsemoplyffls, which we checked with the following : 
R OLErigeron, V gtts. 

Oypripedin, Ilgts. 

repeated every hour until shie was 
relieved. 

Jan. 15.— Miss B. is much stronger, and has constantly im- 
proved since her removal ; she has no haemorrhage ; we continue 
our prescription of the 12th, thus modified : 



R OLErigeron, XXX gtts. 


» ' 


Oypripedin, XV gr. 




Xanthoxylin, V gr. 




Hydrastine, X gr. 




Asdepin, Xgr. 




Leptandrin, X gr. 




Simple Syrup, '^^^ 
Gum Arabic, f««Q.S. 






Make into thirty pills, one to be 


taken every two hours through the day ; at night she 


is to have 


one of the following pills: 
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Oypripedin, l9 

ScuteUano, l9 

Xanthoxylin, XY gr. 

Make into tweatjr pills. 

Jan. 28. — ^Miss B. is mncli stronger, coughs less, has more 
.appetite, less dianjioea, skin is much more moist, rests well, 
throws off the nrntter of expectoration much more easily, and 
is in good spirits. AJas I we fear her hopes are but ill-founded. 
Ab she is doing well we continue the same medicines, which 
are doing much more than we expected, W^ have written to 
her parents, but from what she informs us they are too old to 
visit her. 

Feb. 19. — ^Miss S, R thinks she is well enough to go home ; 
we have consented, and shall put up, jfor her use, a sujQBlciency 
of the medicines which she has been taking since January 12. 
^e have advised her to go to the. East Indies, if she can get a 
passage on any ship ; and if not, to go South, and teach* a coun- 
try school. Though we fear all this may be temporary, we 
must believe change of climate, and pleasant exercise would be 
highly beneficial to her. 

August 2nd, 1853.— We had a letter from Miss S. E. She 
is still slowly improving, and has made arrangements for going 
to South Alabama, as an assistant school-teacher in a small 
country village. 

June 13, 1854. — We this day received from Miss S. B. the 
following letter: 

'J Kke Co., Ala., May 23, 1854. 

Dr. , My dear sir : 

Ejiowing the interest you feel in my wel&re, permit me to 
detail to you, v6ry briefly, my present condition, &c. But 
before doing so, I beg to again assure both yourself and Mrs. 
J., (who was kind enough to take me under her roo^ and treat 
me as a good mother,) of my everlasting gratitude. Believe 
me, sir, I ask Gtod's blessing on both of you, every night May 
h yet be in my power to do £»: others, as you two have done 
for me. 
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S is a small, place— Bcaroely fk Tillage. The total popur 

lation would not, perhaps, number one hundred and fifty. I 
board about one mile and a half £rom the village, with a kind 
and pleasant &inilj, .where thegre is a yomig lady, as wild and 
" Tomboyish** as I used to ba Well, we are great Mends ; 
we are both engaged in the adiool, which, by the bye, is a small 
afiBur. We rise at early d^kwn, .bathe, dress, and before smurise 
are hoeing away at our flowers— fotr you must know we are jp 
the latitude of flowers. — ^We put on thick, heavy brogans and 
woolen dresses while in the garden. We are always hungry 
and anxious to get our break&st. When this is. over, we go 
out to the barn-yard, and have a turn with the fowls, for a fixU 
half hour, and then prepare for school. We then vndk to the 
village, carrying our dinner in a small basket School is opened 
at nine, and continues in session till twelve, when we have a 
recess till two, during which time we ramble through the woods, 
visit the stores in the village, or else eng^e in juvenile sports 
with the children. At four, the school is dismissed, and we 
walk home, get a ^' snack,'' or, as we would say at home, a 
" piece," and then look after our flowers for half an hour ; then 
we get fishing poles, hunt our own bait, and walk about a ndle 
to the fish pond, where we enjoy ourselves until sunset, catch- 
ing little fish, throwing at snakes, and laughLug at the antics of 
fix)gs. We go home, eat a hearty supper of buttermilk and 
corn bread, and then practice, and (would you beheve it, even 
I,) sing for the amusement of Mr. and Mfs. F. and their two 
manly boys. Every Saturday Mr. F. loans us a horse apiece, 
and we visit his brother's fiimily, seven miles distant We 
return in the evening, and on Sunday ride five miles to one 
church, or nine miles to another. I have not had a cough for 
eight months, though for two months after I came, here, I threw 
off considerable matter. My left breast is much diminished ; 
my color is good ; I can run, walk, work, sing, ride, and, in 
fact, do anything I ever eould. I am engaged to the son of 
Mr. F.,— but I told him my history, and made him promise to 
wait until we were both sure I »n quite cured I feel tbaj^ I 
am^ Those who have not tried it, can knoiir hvii» littlaof the 



btioyanisy of this atmosphere, and I woiild adviise all coitBulnp- 
Hres to coEtte to South Alabauaai idid trmg with them a plentjr*' 
of the pills you gave me; if they wish to be cured. 

Please remembei* me to yottt lady and children, and to good- 
Mrs. J. I shall write to Mrs. J. in! a few days. Be assured, 
my dear sir, that you have silatehed one poor creature from thfe 
grave, and also that she will never forget you in every prayer 
she is spared to dSet\ 

I alii ;^our girateftd friend, 

Now in aH this there is much matter for reflection, and on its 
rttidnale, we propose to say a few woi^is. Miss E. is probably' 
resBtored as far as she can ever be. One lung, from the state- 
ment she has made in heir letter, is probably almost entirely 
destroyed, but the other is soimd, and, very probably, was not 
much diseased in the outset. The cure, in this case, depends 
upon the removal of the causes which gave rise to the disease. 
The pleasantness of her present situation, and the genial char- 
acter of the climate— her active exerdse and general mode of 
life, are all favorable to health. But the ruling passion — an 
establishment in life — ^will, most probably, be the cause of a' 
relapse ; for there must be, in thie most pleasant marriages, many 
things which tend to vex and perplex, and by thus imbalancing 
the usual tenor of the mind, destroy the harmony of nervous 
action, and again develop suppressed disease. She thinks she 
must marry ; she hopes to escape death from consumption, but 
alas I we fear her hopes will be ill-founded. It is better to die 
an old unmarried woman, than to die a young mother. The 
plain history of her case, is the history of thousands of once 
blooming girls, who are every year swept into untimely graves. 
But we may presw^h, as it were, on proper ventilation, clothing, 
temperature, diet, and the due observance of the laws of health, 
imtU doom's-day, without getting people to sacrifice fashion to 
health. There is so much to be said and Written on the causes 
and cure of consumption, that we hardly know where or when 
to stop. The above case is selected fit)m private practice, and 
IS one upon which the frdlest relianoe may be j^Uiced. 
18 
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. Oasb 7.-*CQi»nMnioir.-^W* S. T., mmbantj aged 8^ 
iays he doea not know thai he faa» inherited a tendency to eoni* 
sumption; but that hk mother had eoiophula.- (This diathesis, 
it will be nndeistood, is yeij similar to that of consumption, 
and is as ^urelj transmitted as the tab^^eulous cachexy. Goof 
somptiye cachexy may develop into scrophula, or the scrophnf 
lous cachexy may devdop true tuberculosis.) History ; says^ 
he was raised a gentleman's son ; he came to New York when 
twenty years of age, sought and gained the position of book* 
keeper, in a large mercantile house. He was soon a partner, 
then entire owner, and was soon independently wealthy. He 
had devoted himself closely, until about three years ago^ tofais 
business, and though fragile, was still generally healthy. In 
1861 he married a lady, who died of consumption when her 
first child was eight months of age. This depressed him. He 
then su£Gsred, in consequence of the fidluxe of a large western 
house, which circumstance also, bore heavily on his mind. Saya 
he began to cough slightly about six months ago. ^ Upon £x-> 
iJOKATiON, we could not say how &r the disease had advanced^ 
for while no portion ci the lungs se«ned to .be perfectly healthy, 
so no portion seemed to be much diseased. We copy from the 
xeoords of pur private journal^ the case: 

July 9th. — W, S. T. has consumption* As the disease does 
zkpt seem to be much advamsed, we shaE order the jEbUowing : 
R. pypripedin, I 3* ■ ^' 

Hydrastine, IE 3 • 

Asdepin, I 3* ' 

Leptandrin, I 3* 

Siwiple Syrup, ) 

, ., Make into one hundred and 
twenty pills, one to be taken .morning, noon and evening of 
each day, until the whole are consumed. . 

July 2l8t. — Saw Mr. T., advised him to get two competent 
and trustworjAty men to wind up his business, and himself to 
go to Australiavor California; to travel a year; be eheerfrd;> 
kick oS the careii of l^uineas^^Mid b^reak up.;|^ caxdiesr^*, whooh 
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fleems to have been induced by too oozustant oonfinement- He 
refoses, and thinks we can oore him and let him attend to hte, 
bnaineflB. We deny it:— deny that any man ean thus cure him. 
But his love of gold is stconger than the k>ye of life ; and yet 
when he knows that he has lei edip the golden opportunity, hb 
would giye his all to live a few weeks nune ! How inconsistesit 
is mani 

August llthi — ^Mr* T; improves little or none. We think- 
none, and lather think him growing worse. We continued hi^ 
jHllsof July'9. 

Sept 2. — ^Mr. T. sent for us in a huny to-day. He Wi0 
throwing up much blood. Ordered: 

01. Erigewm, V gtt 

Cypripedin, IE gr. 

Simple Syrup, ss. 3 . 

To be repeated, if necessary. W# • 
again urged him to go South — to go taTeitas, South Alabadtna, 
OK West Florida, teike the rough fitre of the country, and thi» 
save' himselE He still reftises. Is willing to make a trip to 
Guba^ and return in the first vessel. We protest that sucht'^ 
trip can be of but little benefit •* 

Oct 16. — ^Mr. T. is too weak to leave his house. He oanndt 
now get to his business, and still refuses to go South. 

Oct 274 — Called to see Mr. T. He is in imminent danger ; 
we have at last oonvinced him that death is approaching 
rapidly. He now deeply repents. With the hope of strength- • 
ening him, we ordered: 

R. Hydrastinfe, I 3- 

Xanthoxylin, I 3. 

Comin,. I 3. 

pypripedin, I 3. 

Soutellarni, XV gr. 

Simple Syrup, ) ^ -i 

Hour, [aa.Q.S. 

To make into sixty lozenges of 
equal sifle, whidi are to be scented and^flavored with OL Oiii- 
namoD, (%. Nutmeg, and OL Pq^peitnint Of these; he is to 
take one morning noon and evenings until consumed. 



Mov. ia^W« irec» WKt for is lu0l» to BO^^Mt^T. Qft^m 
ijilllldlj fiinkiiig ; he oaofiot Hve two dajs; lie jqpeaks m a wfaiftr 
pQi{ says he woidd give eyary ceat be has: ia-the world tO' Uisa 
otP week t He mij^t bATe beetai euxed when we wero iSxat 
Qil^y had he then known the value, of life ; bat it ia now too 
Igh^ and he cannot repair the ioeaJie has auatained^ 

Nov. 18.— Mr. W. S. T. died yesterday- His &te ong^ to 
fe#: a legsom of warning to coDBcmiptivefl. How hard it ia to 
oiPinaoe men of die realities of doath, uotil it is too late to save 
liiem I This case, as is true of many others we have had in tha 
oUNlBe of onr pi^actioe, wita loafc beoanse we could not wean the 
pgttient from the pursuit of the dollar I We are, well eonvinoed 
that more than half the oases of oensumption could be cured by 
relying less on drugs, and more on those external circumstances 
which all human experience has shown to be so conducive to 
hi^lth. 

Oasb &— CoKSxncFnoK.— Y. L., a femala child, aged twelve 
jmrft. History. — ^Sfisa L. was the daughter of mediumica 
BiBth her parents possess vigorous constitations, are oleai^ of ali 
OfpoMstitutional disease <^ any SOTt, so £ur as can be deteoted. 
They have lost one child with scarlet fever — ^their firsts when 
a)p0ut tw6 years of age. Mr. L., Ihe &1her, was a plain, simple, 
honest, mechanic. The mother was. an ambitious,' pn>ud, 
is^ £u9hionable woman, who^ because her husband had suceeed- 
e4t well in his business, thought she wiis warranted m ^rearing 
heir children as delicate and fk^onaUeas possible. Y. Il, like 
other healthy children bom of such parents^ was a^ 'gross, large 
girl, who, in defiance of partial starving, and all the arts used 
by the mother to reduce her flesh, still maintained, up to the 
end of the eleventh year of her age^ a vigorous constitution. 
But fashion is persevering, and the ridi mechanic's wife, thought 
it not only fashionable to have her dtoi^hter appear as delicate 
and fragile as the daughters of her rich neighbors, but she like- 
wise deemed it essential to her proper setflement in life. Ac- 
eomiingly, she ocmfined her- to a darkened chamber, for six 
mofitfas, fed h0r on but litde, and ^t of thie' morti indigestible 
ki^' Winter came on> and dbiawflMtoigiQketiiaestakea 
ing parties fii)tAa{^draiNd^ti^a)^ of whidi wM| she 
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xnother thought she had accomplished her task I But tiie ch^ 
oontinued to grow weaker, and to stoop a little as she \ralked. 
To remedy the stoop, ^e had a strait-backed diair made, tfc 
this tiie patient was tied, and thus through the day, ftxt some 
weeks, she was cramped in a most unnatural position. It m 
proper to state, also, that she had Hot been dear of tight lacing 
for twelve months. Upon EXAictNATiON when we were called 
to see her, weibund her labcdingunder develq[>ed eonsumptidiL 
Ser lungs ^rere extenaiTely diseased in both lower lobes, whiok 
had not perhaps been properly inflaited for more than a y eliat. 
She was coughing dreadfully, and expectorating a large quantity 
of very o£fensiye matter. We thought we saw particles of 
tuberculous matter. Her bowels were in an irritable conditiidU, 
more or less diarrhoea, hectic fever, night sweats ; ih fisK^ she 
was rapidly sinking. "Madam," said we to the mother, **<! 
painful as it may be to you, we are bound to inform you thul 
medicine cannot save your child — she is dying I and you must 
not say it is a providence of God— you must blame your oirti 
pride. We speak thus, because you have another gurl ; she ^ 
now healthy, and if you keep tight stays off of her, treat htt 
as you, yourself were treated, she will not have consumption.? 
The mother stared at us in amassement ! She had not dreamed 
of the imminent danger of her child. Never shall we foigtt 
her self-upbraidings ! We told her we could, perhaps, prolon|; 
life for a while, but nothing mo(re. We told her to remembofr 
what means she had used to make her child delicate and *•> 
pursue a course exactly oppodte. 

July 22. — Galled on Y. L. She is moore comfortable than she 
was on yesterday, because she had her stays and lacings removed, 
and had her appetite satisfied. To brace her up we ordered : 
B. Xanthozylin, X gr. 
Geranin, X Vm gr. 
Oypripediii, X gr. 

To be made into twelve powdens ; 
the patient to have one every four hours through the day. Tb 
rise early and walk ia the g»rd^ yard, or elsewhere, wineM 
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irite can keep dij. To take just such exercifle as she {deases to 
have. 

July 29. — ^V. L. is BO better. We add HydraatiBe to her 
powders of the 22nd, to prevent the night sweata if poasible. 

August 20. — ^V. L. grows weaker — ^we give : 
E. Cypripedin, I gr. 

Hydrastine, U gr. 

every two hours, hewing to faraoe 
her up. The lungs are implicated throughout We have asked 
^ jbr consultation, for though we are satisfied no pennanent good 
can be done, we are willing to try to the last 

August 80th. — ^Drs. J. and P. met with us to-day, to consult 
on the case of Y. L. They recommend the inhalation of pure 
OKygen. We object^ as the reactian will produce a £&tal pros? 
tration. It was, however, procured, and the pationt made to 
inhale it She brightened up for a while. It was tried daily 
tiU: 

September 9tL — ^The hectic fever is more severe . than we 
ever saw it in a consumptive patient ; she will last but a fe^ 

days longer. — > She died on the 13th Sept, and the parents, 

preacher, and press called her death a wi^e dispensation of 
Providence! 

Now, kind reader, if you have had much practice, you too 
can name many parallel cases ; and we knpw you will pronounce 
a verdict of truth to what we .have written. You, top, wiU 
agree with us, that &6hion furnishes more victims to consump- 
tion, and kindred disease, than all other causes. oo^Ibined. We 
are but individuals — aye, an individual-^jQ^ w^ believe what 
we have written will do some good, a?^d we earnestly ask you 
to furnish to some respectable medical journal, your experience 
in treating consumption — ^your knowledge of its causes, &c. 

Case 9.— Phrenitis.— J. R. McD., aged 86, — author and 
editor of a political paper. Histoby. — ^We learned from his 
feiends, and as we partiaJly knew ourselvee, he had applied him- 
self, for several years, to the most intense mental labor— broken 
his rest) dWpated, &a He possessed^a .sanguine, deUcate tem- 
perament, and, vei^ likely, by long. and. too intense. application, 



h&d' bnytight on a highly irritated condition of the brain and 
investing membranes. By exposure to a draught of cold isdr, 
while heated from the effort of speeidng, he had got a fever, 
which assumed a very malignant type^ and we were caUoi^ 
Upon BXAMINATIOK, we found him very much depressed in 
spirits, ringing in the ears, skin diy and hot, pulse rather small 
and quick, severe head-ache, fusejQush^, the carotid arteries 
throbbing powerftQly ; there was a curious, anxious expression 
of the countenance, and a wild stare of the eyes, which were 
painfully sensitive to the light, and oould not be kept open in 
a strong light. There was much delirium, and even involun- 
tary muscular contraction. We noticed, after a while, that the 
pulse became harder, and somewhat irr^ular; the breath- 
ing wasslow, and of a sighing character. There was some 
nausea, but little vomiting, though the patient had mp.de seveoil 
ineffectual efforts. The bowels were very constipated^ and the 
urinary secretion almost entirely suspended. 

As Mr. McD. was a personal fidend of ours, we consented to 
wait on him, during the night. The symptoms, rapidly 
increased, and soon the raging delirium was changed into a 
drowsiness ; the patient oommenced to pick at the bed clothes. 
We were now decided as to the course that ought to be. pursued. 
The patient had phrenitis, or inflammation of the brain and its 
investing membranes, of a very malignant form. We thought 
first to open one or both temporal arteries, and thus reduce the 
patient ; but we had seen this £sul, and having witnessed the 
good effects of medicinal agents^ in inflammations of different 
organs, and in general homotonous fevers, we gave*him : 
R Gelsemin, Igr. 

Veratrin, |gr. 

Asclepin, Igr. 

^ Podophyllin I gr. 

We sat by and held his pulse, to observe, if possible, the effeets 
the medicines would produce. In about fifteen minutes the 
pulse began to soften a little, and soon the patient lay motion- 
less. His breathing was less peculiar ; the skin moistened; the 
eyes dosed; the pulse, in the ooorse of half an hour, had^onk 



to 60 beats in a mjhute, and the bluah, wbiph had preyioxislj 
I Qiiinsoiied the &C6, graduallj disappeared. The beating of the 
carotid arteries w^ no longer perceptible; and, in fact, t]xe 
patient was completely prostrated. We watched. anxioi^y to 
Bee the reaction. In about four hours, the pulse began p^ rise, 
and the flush again began to appear in the &ce. We. then 
gave : 

B. Veratrin, Jgr, 

Gelaemin J gr. 

Asdepin, Igr. v. 

To be taken immediately, and 
repeated in four hours, if the conditions, warrant it We 
returned to oux office, requesting to be called if anything of 
importance occurred. In about an hour, a niessenger airiyed, 
and reported tiie patient dying. When we arrived, we found 
him much prostrated, and the pi^ down to 46 beats in a min- 
ute. He was greatly naviseated, and in about half an, hour 
began to vomit. He threw up but little. The medicine he. had 
taken, in the outset, together with tjie effort of vomiting, pro- 
duced an operation on the bowels, from which moment we con- 
sidered him out of danger. As we had now subdued the 
inflammation, we felt quite certain tibat we could i:e,ep it down, 
and, at the same time, get the system under the influence oi 
tonics — for which purpose, we ordered ; 
R. Hydyastin, I 3, 

Qelsemin, II gr. 

Eupnymin, Xgr, 

Prunin, J[gr, 

Simple Syrup, l^^jg^ 

Gwn Arabic^ ) 

To make into twenty pills, one 
to be given every four hours. At the end of the fourth day, 
Mr. McD. was able to be up, though we proscribed all mental 
exercise, and advised him to remain in doors. We attributed 
the cure, in this case, to both tl^e Gelsemin and Yeratrin, but 
we relied most on the Gelsemin. Many times since, we have 
fieen both agents iM^ for CQutrpUing inflprnmatioUy fi^(| it i^ 



diiBcnilt lor us to deeide whibh of tiie two is to be pre&red, 
except that the C^elsemin is quiet and iiuddions in its action, 
iriiile the Veratrin always produces more or less nausea, and, 
very often, fiee emesis, whick is sometimes attended with mubh 
TOtdiing. 

Case 10.—- Hemorbhoids.— P. P., i^ed forty-two.— Printer. 
It will be borne in mind, that piles may be either internal or 
external, attended with or without hemorrhage or not so distin- 
guished. This was a oaae of external piles, unattended with 
hemorrhage. Whatever t^ds to engorge the inferior mesenteric 
veins; which favors irritation in the sphincter musde, and 
which is also extended to surrounding tissues may cause piles. 
The tumors which appear are mere thickenings of the coats of 
the vessels involved. These, tumors soon become filled with 
blood, which finally so irritates the part, as to induce inflamma- 
tion. The veins (Kstributed to rectum are numerous, and there 
may be many tumors, as there are veins. These tumors vary ' 
in size from that of a small shot to &at of a hen's egg. They 
may be located at both tlie uppa* and lower edge of the sphinc- 
ter, as well as at intermediate points. When at the upper edge 
they are generally retained in the bowds for obvious reasons. 
When these tumors become very large, they are apt to break 
and discharge a quantity of blood, when we have what is termed 
bleeding piles. When the inflammation of the tumors proceeds 
undisturbed, they resolve into abscesses, which may terminate 
m fistula in ano. Hemorrhoids are not to be confounded with 
any otiier disease than polypus, and if we are acquainted widi 
the natuie of the latter, this mistake will not be likely to occur. 

Piles are caused by a torpid condition of the liver, by consti- 
pation, by irritating substances in the rectum, by ca^-thactics 
which fftamulate for a length of time its membranes, or by stand- 
ing more than usual. We shall get at what ought to be done 
to remove piles induced by this latter cause, by noticing the 
case. 

History. — ^Mr. P. says^ lie has been troubled with piles for 
about ten years. They are sometimes so severe as to compel 
bim to lB,y up^a few days. Ee has found but litde relief firom 



ihe patent nostrtuns wliioh he has been induoed -to use. Thej 
aie always more painfiil after a day's work than before. Upoa 
examination we foimd the tumors large, much irritated, and 
aome of them rather hard. He had constipation, and the gas* 
trie functions were veiy languid. The pulse was somewhat ex- 
cited, the skin rather diy, and frequent headache. We requested 
him to quit work for ten days, and we thought we should be 
able to effect a radical cure ; though we told him he would bring 
it on again, imless he was exceedingly ^eautious, as his business 
was very fiworable to its development We ordered for inter- 
nal administration the following : 

B. Podophyllin, Illgr. 

Leptandrin, Xllgr. 

Hydrastin, XTT gr. 

Caulophyllin, X gr. 

Phytolacin, X gr. 

Sanguinarin, VI gr. 

To be divided into eighteen powders, 
two to be taken daily. We then made up an ointment of 
B. Capsiein, Igtt 

Xanthoiylin, II gr. 

Simple cerate, I gr. 

To be applied externally twice a day^ 
for two days. This, as was anticipated, got up considerable 
irritation, and gave him much* pain. ^ 

Sept. 20. — Saw P. P. to-day ; says he cannot stand the oinir 
ment — ^that he would sooner have piles than to {^ply the 
dmtment again. [l¥e are of the opinion that we ought to have 
used some other irritating substance in place of the capsLoin.] 
His pulse is irritated more than we have before seen it. This 
results from the increased imtation incident to theapplic8ti<m 
of thecdntment. We now order: 

B. Gelsemin, X gr. 

Hyosciamin, X gr. 

Hydrastine, XVHI gr. 

Simple cerate. I 3 

This is to be well mixed, and applied extenially eveiy font 
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hoQXR. The patLont is requested to get the finger of a fine kid 
j^loye, and. haying well smeared it while on his finger, to anoint 
enrery tumor thoroughly, but to be as gentle as possible, espe- 
oially in passing the finger up by the sphincter n>uscle. He is 
to continue the internal powders given at fiist 

Sept 80. — P. P. is greatly improved ; the^ bowels are in a 
good soluble condition, the tumors but little inflamed, not so 
sensitive, and much leduoed. We ordered the ointment con- 
tinued, as well as the intern^ medicines. 

Oct. 4.— rThe hemorrhoids of P. P. are cured. He has re- 
turned to his work. We have treated several similar cases with 
similar results. We think the ointment last used in this case 
well worthy of the practitioner's notice, for there are few dis- 
eases which he will be caUed to treat ofi;ener than the one 
under consideration. 

Case 11. — Oynanche TRAcmALis Croup.— S. M., a little 
boy six years old. It is useless to say there are many varieties 
of croup. This case was a very severe attack. Whoever has 
heard the croup cough, never forgets it, so as to be imable to 
recognize it when heard again. The croup jnost common is 
the catarrhal It arises firom bronchial irritation ending gene- 
rally in inflammation of the entire mucous membrane of the 
larynx and trachea, and which, if not arrested, will most as- 
saredly soon produce death. The general laws of inflamma- 
tion preside over this disease, and which must be regarded in 
Ibe treatment of the. disease. The secretions of the parts 
Bivolved, are almost entirely suspended, the breathing 
is so difficult, that the ^ blood is not properly oxygenated, 
which soon causes great distress to the patient The child is 
restless, anxious, and implores help, djiher by motion or ex- 
pression. However, we need not describe croup— every one 
who has had much to do with children, knows its peculiarities 
but too well. The principal question is, how shall we most 
surely cure it? We copy fix)m our book the case of S. M. as 
an illustration of this.pcint 

Nov. 3d.— Called to see Mr. M.'s little son S. We found 
bim laboring under a severe attaojk Cff croup. The child had 
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been Bt play inilios yam to-day. He went to bed apparent 
well He WHS Btlacked at about eleven P. M. When we wettt 
in, his head was thrown back, he wafi coughing the hoarse, dry ; 
ooagh incidenft to the disease. There was no time to loose, as it 
seemed not unlikely Ihat he* would suffocate. We thetefore 
had his feet put in warm water, and at once administered the 
following: 

Enct Lcfbelia, XTgtts. 

Tinct Sauguinaria, "VTI gtts. 
■ Tinct Cypripedum, X gtts. 

In a small quantity of warm water. 
In about ten minutes it produced free emesis. As soon as the 
yomiting ceased we gaVe an lenema of salt and gruel. 1%en 
put warm wet clolhs to the neck and over Ihe breast We then 
gave: 

' Tinct Sanguinaria, XX gtts. 

Tinct. Viburin, XX gtts. 

Tmct Veratrum, XX gtts. 

Five drops to be taken in sweet^ 
ened water efveScy houTj or oftencr, if it did not keep the child 
nauseated. About day break he was almost entirdy relieved, . 
and we ordered him to have : 

Tinct Capsicum, X gtts. 

Tract Myricin, X gtts. 

Bet water, 1 3 

This was to be given, and the child wrapped up warmly in bed* 
The next day he appeared well, and has since had no fetum of 
die disease. We hkve since often employed the same agents, 
and have seen them ^employed by other practitioners, with ii^/b 
hal^piest results. Stimulating nauseants are not admissible in 
the early atages of th^ disease, but as soon as the progress of 
tiie disctfdcBi has been arrested, we may use them with the best 
results. 

It would be an easy matter to continue iheae cases to a gt&A 
length, but &is is not the proper place, and we have giv» 
those we have named, only as illustrations of ihe vsdue erf the 
cdnoeirtr«ledTa«#8iwhenp*^p«rlyuaei , The books of (*»- 



Glkm in0t9tot% which i» coUal^ ttn the Amenmi Ghemkai^ 
Imtiliite^ affixrd m^ek TOlaable izifi»inaliaa, and pnyre beyomcL 
qiMBtion, diat theae agentB ate what tiiey are represeiitod to he. 
Itia coBJtemidated to puJUiah, alr.afQtiiie tixae^ and is. a mom 
available form^ the most impoEtansfcoaaea treated a4 this estabr- 
liahment 

We have been too long conversant with attempis to introduee 
new remedies^ not. to foresee the cantioga whieh will be manifested 
fay the pro&sson in lefbrenoeto tbese^ aetiYO' and concentrated 
remedies of whicdi^a hay^.beea treating* And it is well for 
hnmanity thart; ph}«4»ttGJs axe s]fiq)tiqal against new remedies. 
We are thus goarded against much charlatany. W«re we to - 
adopt the mece assertions of men as positive evidence, without 
incpdring for ourselves^ the correctness of the principles and 
&otB brought forward to sustain them, our noble art would soon . 
be sunken to a mea» money-making vehicle, and thus the pro- 
fession would be destroyed. We hope that we have not any- 
where, in the coAins&dT these pagea^ shown more dogmatism 
tbw was positivdy neoessary. We desire to have the profeadon 
test these medici&es, and adopt them only so &r as they prove 
tbwnselves reliable. But we b^ to eautiost physicians against 
pronouncing haslj judgments on them, whether fsivorable oi* 
unfavorable, beoanse in studying the value of a medical agent 
we are not justified in saying it is thus or/so, until we have 
given it a thorough trial in a number of diseases, the causes and 
pathology of which we well understand. 

Many, also, are ca/atious about reading new works on new 
subjects, lest they g^ their minds poisoned hy the insidious and 
iMry tactics of downright empiricism. Such cannot- be the 
case with this work; for our position in the profession, our gen- 
eral acquaintance with, andpa:rticipati0n in the literature — ^his^. 
torical and political — of our country ; the known respectability 
and admitted orthodoxy of our medical abna mater; our exten- 
sive^ observation in the hospitals- of the difiGerent kingdoms of 
Ghreat Britain and Southern Europe; our extensive acquaintance 
with the profession; the success of our general practice — ^all, we 
hof^ wiU entitle us to,Uie jespeot of ouriprofiaasioBal brethren^ 
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from whom we have ever receiTed more marks of Mndness 
than we deflerred. If we have, in any instance, departed £roin 
establifihed roles and prihciples, we can assure the profession 
that we have been conscientious in the deviation. We have 
always endeavored to maintain our identy as a man, rather than 
to assume the responsibility of becoming a party exponent ; and 
we earnestly hope that our own sins may be charged upon us, 
and not upon any sect or party — (for we know none sucL As 
befiire declared, true medical science, like truth, is one and 
indivisible ! AH truths must harmonize ; what is true in this 
work, has always been true^ and must continue to be true while 
causes produce effects. 

• A few more remarks explanatory, and we shall close this 
treatiae, the chief object of which is to call the attention of the 
profession to the real value of this concentrated, alkaloid and 
resinoid preparations of our indigenous and foreign medical 
plants — ^but chiefly those of otir own country. "We have 
endeavored to do this, in a spirit of candor and liberality. How 
fer we have succeeded, is for the profession to determine. We 
ask for the opinion of such only as are qualified to judge, but 
we do not fear the sapient criticisms which almost always follow 
the introduction of a new work. We have had some experi- 
ence in this way — the sweeping cuts of the critic's pen used ig 
annoy us; but now, Binoe we have had more experience, we 
fear only the adverse opinions of gentlemen every way qualified 
to sit in judgment on a medical essay. An author is always : 
upheld by his sense of correct motives, if he has been actuated 
by such ; and, though he may writhe for a while under the lash 
<rf criticism, he will be consoled by the consciousness that time 
will dissipate prejudice, and what he has written, if true, wilj 
as surely be received by the profession, at last, in aproper spirit, 
as that truth is the guiding star of science. 

The writer hopes, in bringing out ftture editions of this work^ 
to add, in each, descriptions of all newly-discovered remedids' 
or principles, made after this edition goes to press. It isimpbs- 
cdble to say how many of these new agents we shall have to fSl' 
our already tolerably Ml list ; but^ ftam what has been accoot*'^ 
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plished, there seems to be just reason to suppose k wHi be our 
good fortu^e to cjirpiiide the discovery of maay new agents, 
as well as to add much to what we have akeady written^ It 
will be perceived that we. haye not treated extensively of the 
alkaloid properties of plants ; and it. may not be improper to 
state here why this is so. We have aJready refered to the 
.necessity of maintaining the sanctity of nature's combinations ; 
and in order to do this, it is often, and, indeed, always neces- 
sary to unite the alkaloid and resinoid properties of plants. 
These are not got out by the same process, nor do we.always 
find it possible to separate the alkaloid in sufficient quantity to- 
make it a question of any importance whether it be united or 
not But when this can be done, the chemists of the American 
Chemical Institute generally imite the two principles ; £md give 
the alkaloid or resinoid name to the preparation, as either may 
predominate. The alkaloid of Sanguinaria canadensis, is now 
xmited with the resinoid, whereas it was formerly the custom to 
prepare and dispense the two principles separately. The resin- ^ 
oid is by &r the most abundant, and hence we get the name 
Sanguinarin. , In other cases, as the Hydrastis canadensis, we 
find that the alkaloid and resinoid are nearly equal, as £sur as 
regards tljie quantity ; but experience has taught us that the 
alkaloid is best in some instances, while the resinoid is prefer- 
able in others ; for example, both are positive tonics — ^the one 
as an astringent tonic, and the other as a laxative tonic. Kow, 
as we often require tonics of both kinds, it has been deemed 
best to keep the resinoid and alkaloid separated, since the phy- 
sician can at pleasure combine them. This was the plan for- 
merly pursued in regard to the Sanguinarin, but we have had 
, sufficient reasons to believe the alkaloid less valuable, and too 
irritating to be retained as a distinct principle, hence the two 
principles have been united, thus greatiy increasing the value 
of both. The same is true of Hyosciamin and Hyosciaminey 
and several other agents. 

Many of these agents — ^i. e., all of an oleaginous character, of 
which there are only a few, may be easily made into tinctures 
by Q,6,|>6c oent alcohol The resinoids and alkaloids ought to 



be alwEys giTen in the foimof eiiher powdenn^ in a Utile fsymp^ 
or some each vehicle, or pills adrnmisteied in the usual way. 
It will be undensrtood, by those who have read the first part of 
this work, that we are gready in fevor of diluting all agents 
intended for internal administration. The reason for this has 
bem already given in Part L This dilution may be effected 
whether we are administering the resinoids, alkaloids, oils, or 
tinctares. In the event that we desire to give a powdered pre- 
paration, we may greatly increase the efficacy of the agent by 
rubbing it up with sugar and thus separating the particles, li 
it be an oil we wish to administer, we have only to make it into 
a tincture, and then dilute with water, or if it be a tincture al- 
ready, we shall be able, by the same means, (by adding water,) 
to dilute. In all oases where the agent is of an irritatiug nature, 
we may effect more, and avoid increasing the irritability of the 
muoous membrane of the mouth and thioat, by giving the agent 
suspended insoine mucilaginous prq)aration, e. g. : Gum Arabic, 
SUppeiy Elm, Marsh Mallow, ^. Diuretics i^ould be always 
assisted by plentiful draughts of stimulating teas. The same is 
true of diaphoretics. Many physicians are less successful than 
they ought to be in their practice^ because they are not suffi- 
ciently careful in the chosen mode of dispensing their medicines. 
This defect can be easUy remedied by a little reflection as re 
gards the character of the impression which ought to be made^ 
and the nature of the agent to be employed. ' ' 

We have already often refered to the science of combining 
medical agents. Every reader will see at once thftt we cannot 
treat, in brie^ of such a subject An essay which should dis- 
passionately discuss the principles and rationale of proper and 
general combination, would embrace the entire field of medical 
inquiry. None but those who have paid proper and special at- 
tention to the subject, ought to attempt to set in judgment or 
the rationality of combinations, which may occur in any book. 
Chemistry does not afford a proper test of their correctness, for 
while it will not admit the administration of incompatibles, it 
(chemistry) cannot tell why stimulants and sedatives are thera- 
puetically inoompi^ble« Perhaps the easiest way to get at the 
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importance of a thorough comprehension of this subject, is to 
consid^ our remarks in the first part of this work, on revellentd. 
If there is any such thing as a manifestation of special affinity 
of medicinal agents for certain organs or tissues, then there 
must be a rationale of combination. We hope yet to see some 
good work on this subject. There am many physicians every 
way qualified to write such a book, and while we believe such 
a work would do much for the srfence of positive medication, 
we must most earnestly hope to see it brought out. The re- 
quirements of science, it seems io us, plainly demand such a 
work. We care not who produces it, or from what source it 
may emenate ; if it be well prepared, we shall hail its appear- 
ance with pleasure, and we trust others will assist us in caUing 
on our American writers to produce it. We must have an 
American identity in our literature as well as in other things; 

Our labors on this Work are now closed, for the present «$- 
tion, at least, and we beg to return our sincere thanks to all who 
have in any way assisted us in developing tlie subject of which 
we have been treating. And of those who have read the Work, 
we respectftdly ask for any items of interest which may be in- 
teresting to the general profession. These items we shall hope 
to place on proper record in the next edition. What we have 
penned has been written with an earnest desire to promote the 
dignity of our sdence, and the interest of our common humanity ; 
if we have effected even a little, we shall not regret our toil. 
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HALL, RUCKEL & CO;, 220 Greenwich. 
HALSEY, WILLLiM & CO., 182 Water. 
HASKELL, MERRICK & BULL, 10 Gold. 
HAYDOCK, EVANS & CO., 218 Pearl. 
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HENDEICKSON, J(5HN B., 8i25 Greenwick 

HICKS, WILLIAM T. & CO., 214 Peaxl. 

HOYT, EEUBEN, 527 GreenwicL 

INGEESOLL & FIELD, 280 Pearl. 

KINSLEY & DABLING, 62 Vescy. 

LANMAN, DAVID T. & CO., 69 Water. 

LAW & BOYD, 68 East Broadway. 

LEEDS & HAZAED, 121 Maiden Lane. 

LEVY, BENJAMIN J. & CO., 279 Washington. 

McCOt, ROBERT, 279 Washington. 

McKesson & bobbins, 127 Maiden Lane. 

MARSH & NORTHROP, 150 Greenwich. 

MINOR, ISRAEL & CO., 214 Fvdton. 

NORTON, CHAUNCY L., 139 Maiden Lane, and 19 Mether. 

OSGOOD & JENNINGS, 63 Barclay. 

PALANCA, RAMON, 107 Pearl. 

PENFOLD, CLAY & CO., 4 Fletcher. 

PFIZER, CHARLES & CO., 188i Water. 

PRICE, H. & BARKLEY, 55 Pearl, and 97 Broad, 

PUFFER, GEORGE S., 188 Pearl. 

RUSHTON, CLARK & CO., 10 Astor House, and 165, 278, 

and 511 Broadway. 
SANDS, A. B. & D., 141 William. 

SCHIEFFELIN BROTHERS & CO., William, cor. Beekman. 
SCHIEFFELIN, P., HAINES & CO., 107 Water. 
SHERWOOD, HENRY, 68 PearL 
'0. SIMPSON, BENJAMIN, 154 South, and 515 Broome. 
THAYER, WILLIAM W., 319 Pearl 
THOMAS & FULLER, 75 Maiden Lane. 
THOMAS & MAXWELL, 86 William. 
TOWNSEND, E. W., & WILLIAMS, 226 Pearl. 
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TRIPPE, JOSEPH B., 128 Maiden Lane. 
TBIPPE, J. & J. F. & CO., 90 and 92 Maiden Lanew 
IINDEBHILL, WILLIAM, Je., 188 Water. 
VANDEVENTEE, JOHN, 87 Barclay. 
VAITDUZEH, SELAH B., 198 Greenwich. 
WARD, M,, CLOSE & CO., 88 Maiden Lane. 
WARD & LEWIS, 10 Old SUp. 
WATSON & ROSE, 77 Fulton. 
WHEELER & HART, 20 Beeknum. 
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